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Demand Is Large—Both Foreign and Domestic Goods Play Role 


The United States Market for 
Imported POTTERY 


Epwarp R. KILLAM 


CONSUMERS MERCHANDISE BRANCH 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A PENT-UP DEMAND for pottery 
still exists in the United States, although 
production has been at peak levels for 5 
years. Meanwhile, United States pro- 
duction facilities have been expanded 
considerably, extensive product research 
has been undertaken, a typical United 
States style has been developed, and the 
sale of branded merchandise is being 
actively promoted with the aid of the 
latest techniques. However, imported 
ware is used by many pottery consum- 
ers, and part of the pent-up demand 
could be supplied by imports. 

The demand, however, is not for ‘just 
any type” of pottery. It will be neces- 
sary for foreign manufacturers to rec- 
ognize the new trends in style and 
design which United States manufac- 
turers popularized during and following 
the war. The buying public is no longer 
content merely with attractive decora- 
tion—instead, the emphasis is on color, 
style, and design, combined with utility, 
at a medium price level. 


Advances in Design and 
Decoration 


THE DESIGN of pottery for the United 
States market is extremely important. 
It must not be designed primarily for 
beauty, with no regard for its utility. 
Handles must be pleasing to grasp; 
plates must have no sharp edges that 
will chip, must be easy to clean, and 
must stack efficiently. Research has re- 
sulted in the production of interchange- 
able lids for coffee and tea pots, turned 
edges to prevent chipping, and saucers 
that can also be used as bread and butter 
plates. The new vegetable dishes can 
be used to cover other dishes; casseroles 
have lids that lock back without hinges; 
and a saucer has been designed in such 
a way that the cup is off-center instead 
of in the middle, leaving ample room 
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on the saucer for food of various kinds. 

Notable advances have also been made 
in the field of decoration. For years 
American ware was decorated with de- 
signs similar to those developed in 
England, and German decalcomanias 
were used. However, during the war the 
United States industry developed its own 
designs and decalcomanias which have 
proved very successful. Decorations in- 
clude ware solidly colored with bright 
bold hues, the use of historical Ameri- 
can scenes, and the use of a single flower 
or spray. Pastel colors, however, are 
favored, and decorations are kept at a 
minimum. Many dinner plates are 
made in two contrasting colors—such 
as blue pastel with rose rim. The pieces 
of a dinner set may be produced in many 
different colors, so long as the colors 
blend well together and are within a 
certain color range. 

The custom of promoting the sale of 
complete 93-piece dinner sets or large 
breakfast sets is declining. Instead, the 
sale of five- or eight-piece starter sets, 
from which the young housewife can 
build up to a larger set, is being 
popularized. 


Heightened Efficiency in U. S. 


IN THE UNITED STATES pottery 
plants, greater efficiency has been ob- 
tained by the use of a continuous over- 


TABLE 1.—Household China, U. S. Pro- 
duction and Imports in Specified Years, 
1929-1939 


Ratio of 
imports 
to total 


Produce Im- ee 
Year tion ports Potal 


Quantity (1,000,000 dozen Per- 

pieces cent 
192 0.2 &.8 9.0 OR 
1932 l 4.4 4.5 Qs 
1935 1 5.1 5.2 YS 
1937 l 6.1 6. 2 OS 
1938 l 3.5 3.6 97 
1939 2 3.6 3.8 95 
2 

Value (1,000,000 dollars) 

1920 1.2 16. 2 17.4 93 
1932 5 4.1 4.6 &9 
1935 7 6.2 6.9 90 
1937 9 8. 7 9.6 91 
1938 Ss 5.4 6.2 87 
19389 1.2 5.2 6.4 Ss] 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


head conveyor which carries the unfired 
ware from the finishing benches to the 
kiln cars. The automatic jigger is now 
used in about half of the earthenware 
plants. Most of the ware is now being 
glazed automatically. In some plants 
automatic machines are used for brush- 
ing kiln dust from the bisque ware, and 
the same machine stamps, in ceramic 
ink, the trade-mark of the manufacturer 
on the bottom of each piece. In one 
plant, a piece of ware is’ brushed, 
stamped, and sprayed with glaze in 114 
seconds. Various other improvements 
in materials and processes are being 
worked on in the research laboratories 
of the industry. 

Numerous programs for the develop- 
ment of artists, designers, and skilled 
workers have been planned in coopera- 
tion with universities and art museums. 


Import Trade Shows Marked 
Shifts 


IMPORT TRADE in the prewar period 
accounted for 98 percent of the quantity 
and 90 percent of the value of household 
china sales in this country. At that 
time it was estimated that about 15 per- 
cent in value of total United States con- 
sumption would fall in the high-price 
class, 60 percent in the medium-price 
category, and the remaining 25 percent 
in the low-price range. In the high- 
price class, English bone china dom- 
inated. That position is now being 
challenged by the products of several 
United States firms. 

Japan used to supply about two-thirds 
of the estimated 60 percent sold in the 
medium-priced lines and all the low- 
priced china, or 65 percent of the 
total. Besides the several United States 
manufacturers of fine china, numerous 
manufacturers of medium-priced china 
have developed important volume. The 
demand, however, is large enough at 
present to absorb both the domestic and 
imported products, especially in the me- 
dium- and higher-priced lines. Table 
1 shows the United States production 
and imports of household chinaware for 
selected years, 1929-1939. 











Wide Differences in Unit Values 


A COMPARISON of the quantity and 
value figures for chinaware emphasizes 
the wide differences among the coun- 
tries in the average unit values of ar- 
ticles. This results from differences in 
prices of similar articles as well as dif- 
ferences in sizes, types, and quality. 
Japan had practically displaced conti- 
nental Europe as a supplier of china 
dinnerware to the United States market 
before the war. It was not until Jap- 
anese and continental European imports 
were cut off that English bone china re- 
gained its position as the largest factor 
in the import trade. The share of Japan 
was much smaller in value than it was 
in quantity, because of the low unit 
prices of most Japanese ware. Germany 
and Czechoslovakia were important pre- 
war suppliers of high-quality chinaware. 
Since 1946, German and Japanese china- 
ware has been reappearing on the retail 
market in increasing volume. 

Table 2 shows the United States im- 
ports of chinaware for the years 1945-49. 
As can be seen from that table, United 
States imports from Japan have in- 
creased each year—from 110 dozen 
valued at $80 in 1945 to 1,840,388 dozen 
valued at $2,555,961 in 1949. During the 
same period, imports from Germany in- 
creased from 193 dozen valued at $1,226 
in 1945 to 408,599 dozen valued at $1,- 
879,235 in 1949. The wide difference in 
the average unit value of ware from the 
various countries is also apparent from 
these figures. Japanese imports have 
averaged about $1.75 per dozen while 
German products have averaged about 
$5.00 per dozen. 

Most of the household earthenware 
consumed in the United States is pro- 
duced here. The greatest prewar com- 
petition with domestic earthenware 
came from inexpensive chinaware im- 
ported from Japan. The United King- 
dom was the principal source of imports 
of the best grades of earthenware. 

For many years prior to 1932, the 
United Kingdom was the principal 
source of supply for earthenware. How- 
ever, from 1932 to the beginning of the 
war, imports from Japan exceeded in 
quantity those from all other countries 
combined. In value, however, its share 
never reached 50 percent of the total in 
any year. 

Table 3 shows United States imports 
of household earthenware for the years 
1945-49. 

Foreign manufacturers have been 
aided in their efforts to compete in the 
United States market by reductions in 
United States import duties. England 
lost most of its preferred status so far 
as chinaware import duties are con- 
cerned under the rates that went into 
effect January 1, 1948. 


—U. 


TABLE 2.- 


1945 


S. umports for consumption of household china, table and kitch 


en articles 


1946 1947 1948 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1949 
Class and source ‘ 
Dozen | Dollars Dozen | Dollars | Dozer 1) s do RY 
a olla en ollar Dozen Dollars Dozen Dollars 
Household china, plain in 
United Kingdom 7 20 ( 680 171 2,078 yr 
Germany 19 10) »] 10: , : a, Vi 25 149 
’ ' 2 l 19 2, 65 2 5 42 
Czechoslovakia 233 1, 050 “4 how > 3, 195 
France — ry , ied ve 2, 007 . 
France 43| 1,114 4,117 41 1,412) 1,982] 9, 462 1) 398 1 (9 
China 2,249 1, 88] » (22 On 565 48 9, 509 
j ’ e, O22 2,121 1,019 565 168 ‘ 
Japan 5 2 3, 42) 
10, 500 6, 120 8, 109 
All others 3 210 613 999 100) 2.030 1. 306 10, 326 " oR 11, 883 
’ , \2 1, Df 
Total 23 G3 4, O04 7.129 ) 91. 99 262 an 
2 ican 0 10,312 21, 921 10, 363 22, 378 30, 405 
Household china, plain, 
bone 
United Kingdom 11] L, 127 ) 1, 50 ? F 
- 4) 36 
Total 111 L, 127 ’ 1, 506 24 1, 829 639 s 900 
2 & (ie 
Household china, deco 
rated 
Sweden 13 aa 238 1,819 $22 S25 776 & TY iv ‘ 
Denmark US », SLB 2 200 33 AGS 4,142 , 183 yr - 2 O06 
United Kingdom S7Uu 26, 262 2 O80 ‘ 1l¢ 248 RAS tHE) (4.771 409 ys] ‘ > ra 40 
Belgium { 50 4 732 133) 71536 | op, | 8 
France 25 726-2, 989 992 | 27,484 | 242,878 | 31,710 | 272'389 | 25 290 | ong’ 
Germany 19 1, 226 24] 884° 118,468 370,967 | 488,710 1,915,666 | 408.509 1. suo 
Austria : 143 FR) 13 0) 620 6.29 143 |” bp 
Czechoslovakia 2 67 1,374 | 22, 145 91, 228 | s4 HO, 80 10, 448 ) als 
It ily 12 1 2 Wt 7, 288 11, 364 n2, 954 2, 279 29 40 ? U7 <>, Ob 
China 1 16 27,958 126,451 | 49,535 172,018 | 8&3, 802 " RS 501 240 m= 
Japan 110 “i 7 22. 04, WOT $14,308 1,135 7t fH, 1S40.3R8 9 cor ae 
All others 1, 305 9, 338 8, 345 7, 61 25, 96. SA, 02 28.014 88.800 | 16.688 | 8] 1 
} , 913 
Total 2. 546 1,0] $3. 324 289, 304 467, 872 1406 x4 { ne) { 152 5. 208 wy 
~- ‘ é ~ 
Household china, deco 
corated, bone 
United Kingdom 107, 04 86, 08 159,663 1,321,119 182 1,512,037 47 414 HS 2 610 7 
All others i005 ST 635 $20) : in4 i 41] O45 aad 
- - ! i,t 7, 08 
Total 107. 04 ISH, TOS 1 46S 1.324, 000 » ] & 457 24s j s j > £97 
Sourc®: Official statistics of the U. 8. Department ( 1 
; ISU n i ment o ommer ¢ ( \I Vig ’ oh 
Office of International Trade, from data of the Bureau of the Census aren 
TABLE 3.—United States Imports of Household Karthe nivare 
Value in U.S. dollars 
PLAIN WHITE UNDECORATED WARI 
Cou 4 46) 4 Mx M9 
Czechoslovakia den 
France ste Ss 
Germany " i 4 lf 
Italy S389 is 18, 704 16,1 
Japan 14 1 354 
Mexico $7, 978 i, 9 2, 548 1, SSS ; se 
United Kingdom 12, 60s 20, 074 2 ‘ 47,75 4, 04 
Other St 2) 5S8 , 4) 285 at 
lotal 21,471 } / “44 $3, 4, 
DECORATED WARE 
Czechoslov ikla SS 4 > » 
France $474 0 79, 3 
Germany ‘ wi x] { 
Italy 27,9 SO), O4S 46), 0 ) 
Japan SS S, St 15 
Mexic 17 ] 4. 44 y Nt , OF 
United Kingdom 1, 825, 579 2 6. 17 A) | BR. 7RR 
Other_. 1,07 124, 424 1S, & ' 206 | 
Potal 2, 028, SOT 14 ) 1,2 852, 454 4, O45, 3¢ 
NOTE Prepared in Consumers Merchandise Bran¢ Ol I | { Department of 
Commerce 
Distribution Standing stores carry his product. The 


WHILE A LARGE PERCENTAGE of 
imported pottery has been sold in the 
eastern States, the interest in imported 
pottery is just as great on the west coast. 
Foreign manufacturers might well fol- 
low the practice of United States manu- 
facturers and arrange for at least three 
distributors—one in New York, one in 
Chicago, and one on the west coast. 

If a national distributor is employed, 
it is expected that he will have the out- 


practice of having a national distributor 
who appoints subdistributors in several 
of the principal marketing centers is 
growing, the practice 
of a well-known British group 

Numerous United States firms appoint 
regional and district representatives who 
make frequent trips to the retail outlets. 
These visits build up good will for the 
factory and provide a means of bringing 
44) 


as evidenced by 


(Continued on p 
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French Group To Study 
Agricultural Equipment 


Robert Monnier and Georges Amouroux, 
president and vice president, respectively, of 
Chambre Syndicale des Constructeurs de 
Machines Agricoles, Paris, France, together 
with three members of the Chambre, are 
visiting the United States for about a month 
to study developments in agricultural ma- 


chinery To facilitate their mission, they 
wish to visit farm-machinery factories. 
The group, which reportedly arrived in 


New York the end of April, will spend about 
a month in the United States, and will visit 
New York, Washington, Beltsville (Md.), 
Chicago, Mullin (Tll.), Peoria, Champaign 
(Ill.), Racine, Milwaukee, Richmond (Ind.), 
Columbus (Ohio), and Springfield (Ohio). 
Correspondence may be addressed to these 
visitors the American Express Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., or 176 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill 


McGill University in Market 
for Pipette-Washing Machine 


McGill University, in Montreal, Canada, 
wishes to purchase a pipette-washing ma- 
chine capable of handling about 600 gradu- 
ated pipettes daily 

Quotations should be addressed to A. J. 
Paterson, Accountant, Department of Bac- 
teriology and Immunology, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal 2, Canada. 


U.S. Aid Sought in 
Exploiting Mica Deposits 


E. K. Adjei, of Akokoaso, via Akim Oda, 
Gold Coast, who states that he is the owner 
of land containing mica and gold, wishes to 
contact American mining concerns which 
might be interested in developing his de- 
posits. A small sample of the mica is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

For further information concerning Mr 
Adjei’s proposal for exploitation of the de- 
posits, correspondence should be directed to 
him at the Gold Coast address shown above 


Cigarette Paper in 
Booklets for Iraq 


Iraq's Central Foreign Purchase Commit- 
tee invites bids until June 15, 1950, covering 
the supply of 20,000,000 cigarette-paper 
booklets for the Tobacco Monopoly of Iraq 
Bidding conditions include the following 

1. Quotations must remain firm until final 
award of contract 

2. Bidder must deposit as a guaranty a 
sum amounting to 10 percent of his quota- 
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tion. Without such deposit, no bid will be 
considered. 

3. Credit 
himself. 

4. Bids may be written 
Arabic and English. 

Complete bidding conditions and specifi- 
cations may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Central Foreign Purchase Committee, 
Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq, subject 
to a charge of 250 fils (1 fil=US $0.0028) per 
copy. 


must be opened by the bidder 


in Arabic or in 


te; 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Bids should be sent by registered mail to 
the President, Central Foreign Purchase 
Committee, Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 


Ex-German Sisal Estates in 
Tanganyika To Be Sold 
The Tanganyika government has recently 


announced that applications are invited for 
the purchase of ex-German sisal estates in 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Machinery, Parts and Accessories: 

Industrial—6, 9, 20, 21, 22, 26, 34, 37, 40, 
41, 42, 43. 

Metals and Metal Products: 5, 10. 

Minerals and Ores: 23. 

Optical Goods: 14, 25. 

Paper and Paper Products: 31, 33. 

Photographic Equipment: 14. 

Pipe and Cable: 10. 

Plastics: 27. 

Rubber: 23. 

Seeds: 23. 

Shoemakers’ Materials: 31, 33. 

Technical Information and 


Beverages: 8. 

Chemicals: 1, 13, 23, 27. 

Chicory Root: 17. 

Clocks: 35. 

Cloisonné and Alabaster: 14, 16. 

Clothing and Accessories: 11, 16, 18, 19. 

Construction: 4, 9. 

Cutlery: 36. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 1. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances 
Supplies; 24, 42, 44. 

Essential Oils: 1, 23. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 2, 

General Merchandise: 9. 
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7, 15, 28, 32. Develop- 


: Wai ments: 34, 40. 
Hardware: 10. Textiles: 9, 11, 12, 38, 39. 
Heating Equipment: 30. Toys: 14. 


Jewelers’ Items: 10, 14, 16, 35. 
Leather and Leather Products: 40. 
Lumber Products: 14. 


Whaling Equipment: 3. 
Wire Netting: 14. 
Yarns: 29, 43. 











Tanganyika. 
mitted to the Land Settlement Officer, Dar 
es Salaam, Tanganyika, together with a com- 
pleted questionnaire and all evidence to 


Applications are to be sub- 


support the application, not 
August 31, 1950. 

A Selection Committee will meet to inter- 
view the applicants or their representatives 
at Tanga and Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, as 
soon as possible after August 31. Applicants 
will be notified when definite dates for these 
meetings have been set. The estates have 
not yet been valued, but this information 
will be available before the Selection Com- 
mittee meets. 

Details of the estates and the method of 
disposal are outlined in a catalog which in- 
terested parties may obtain from the Land 
Settlement Office, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, 
or the East African Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, England, 
subject to a charge of 10 shillings per copy. 
Also available from the same offices or from 
the Chief Surveyor, Dar es Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, are a territorial map showing the loca- 
tion of each estate (subject to a charge of 5 
shillings per copy) and the questionnaire 
forms which must be completed and sub- 
mitted by each applicant. 

A sample set of these documents may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Bid Deadline for 
Pumping Station in Egypt 


Bids covering the manufacture, delivery, 
and initial operation of a complete electri- 
cal pumping station for the Ameria Irriga- 
tion Electric Pumping Station, in Egypt, will 
be received until June 20,1950. This project 
was previously reported in the December 26, 
1949, issue Of FOREIGN COMMEPCE WEEKLY, at 
which time April 18, 1950, was stated to be 
the bid deadline. 

As mentioned in the earlier announce- 
ment, one set of documents, including con- 
ditions of tender, specifications, and accom- 
panying drawings, is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


later than 


Japanese Businessman 
Here on Trade Mission 


A Japanese businessman, Ippei Iino, is 
visiting the United States on a twofold mis- 
sion: (1) To make a general survey of mar- 
ket conditions, with particular reference to 
Japanese pottery exports; and (2) to investi- 
gate the possibilities of attracting American 
investment capital in connection with the 
projected expansion of Nagoya’s port facili- 
ties, the construction of a subway in Nagoya, 
and the building of tourist hotels in Japan. 

Mr. Iino is the managing director of Nip- 
pon Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha, reportedly one 
of Nagoya’s leading exporters of porcelain; 
president of the Nagoya Foreign Trade Insti- 
tute; vice president of the Nippon Foreign 
Trade Institute, Tokyo; and foreign-trade 
adviser to Nagoya’s municipal government, 
which is sponsoring his visit. 

It is understood that Mr. Iino will spend 
1 month each in New York, Chicago, Port- 
land (Oreg.), San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Interested parties may contact him ™ Chui- 
chi Sugihara, Noritake Company, 125 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Union Chimique Belge S. A. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer of chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals), 61, Avenue Lou- 
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ise, Brussels, states it is in a position to sup- 
ply the following chemical products to the 
United States: crude and refined naphtha- 
lene, phthalic anhydride, creosote oil and 
other coal tar derivatives, gelatine (edible, 
photographic, and pharmaceutical), sul- 
phate of ammonia (fertilizer grade), ammo- 
nium hydrochloride, ammonium carbonate, 
ammonium bicarbonate. Also, the follow- 
ing products from the Belgian Congo: py- 
rethrum flowers, essential oils (eucalyptus 
citriodora, lemon grass, geranium rosat, veti- 


vert, etc.), boleko oil and nuts (ongokea 
klaineana), cinchona bark, quinine salts 
(sulphate, hydrochloride, dihydrochloride, 


dihydrobromide, USP grades), and totaquina. 

2. Denmark—Kaj Christensen & Co. (ex- 
port merchant and manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), Strandvej 42, Svendborg, has 
available for export 1,800 kilograms per week 
of Danish blue cheese, finest export quality. 
Specifications: each cheese cylindric, 10 cm. 
high, diameter 20 cm.; net weight 3 kilo- 
grams; individually packed in aluminum 
foil. Firm prefers direct sales, but would 
consider appointing an agent. Also, firm has 
no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States and would appreciate receiv- 
ing any instructions that buyer might find 
appropriate. 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
3. Denmark—P. Herskind Diemar (manu- 


facturer) Wstersegade 32, Copenhagen K., is 
interested in exporting and seeks agent for 
whaling equipment, such as blubber digest- 
ors, bone boilers, and decanting vessels 
Quality: according to Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping. Descriptive booklet available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Denmark—Topsve-Jensen & Schroder 
(civil engineers and contractors), “stbane- 
gade 1, Copenhagen 4), seeKs United States 
firms interested in what is claimed to be a 
new system of building. This system, the 
name of which is “Monolith,” is applicable 
to one-story buildings and makes possible 
the actual construction by means of un- 
skilled labor. Firm claims another advan- 
tage is that materials heretofore not fully 
utilized can be incorporated. Through a 
special arrangement of the various installa- 
tions, a decrease in the amount of mate- 
rials is achieved as well as a considerable 
shortening of the time required for the ac- 
tual building. Further information and 
illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

5. England—James Grundy & Co., Limited 
(Kelvin Steel Works), (manufacturer), St 
Helens, Lancashire, offers to export and seeks 
agents for unlimited quantities of steel road 
forms and shuttering, such as Kelvin steel 
interlocking trench sheeting, made of B. S 
steel 28/32 tons tensile, in 10 ft. lengths 
Descriptive leaflets will be forwarded to in- 
terested firms upon application to English 
firm. Firm states it has no previous ex- 
perience in the United States market. Any 
necessary instructions from potential buyers 
would be appreciated. 

6. France—Pompes G. Hibon—Etablisse- 
ments G. Hibon (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission merchant), 
2 Rue des Vosges, Roubaix (Nord), offers to 
export and seeks agent for the following 
pumps: rotary, light and heavy duty; rotary, 
dead-end vacuum; vacuum, liquid-sealed 
action; gas boosters, of the “Roots” system 
(air, carbonic acid-gas, etc.). Catalog avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


7. France—-Eloi Issandou (exporter, whole. 
saler), Rue Victor Hugo, Capdenac-Gare 
(Aveyron), seeks markets in the Uniteq 
States for premier-quality walnuts (to 
table) from November to March; green wal. 
nuts, from November to April; and drieq 
mushrooms, from September to June. Firm 
would appreciate receiving full instuctions 
regarding quality standards, packing, mark. 
ing, and shipment. 

8. Italy—ATEM—Ente Autonomo Acque 
Termali e Minerali Casteldoria-San Martino 
(manufacturers and bottlers of minera] 
water), 1-a Corso G. M. Angioj, Sassari (gar. 
dinia), offers to export natural mineral tabje 
water, S. Martino, in bottles containing 1 
liter or ‘4 liter each. Quantity available: 
10,000 bottles per month (the water Spring 
yields 10,000 liters daily). Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving any suggestions on the 
specifications and regulations set forth by 
the U. S. Customs Authorities on the im. 
portation of mineral waters in the U. §. 

9. Japan—Daiya Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(importers, exporters, manufacturers), No. 
mura Bldg., Ohtemachi 2-2, Chiyoda-ky. 
Tokyo, offers to export cotton textiles, indus. 
trial machinery, construction materials, gen- 
eral merchandise and sundry goods. 

10. Japan—Iriye & Co., Ltd. (manufac. 
turer, importer, exporter), 10 1—chome, Do- 
jimakami, Osaka, wishes to export lead slabs 
and pipes, nails, wire, cable, pipe, and imi- 
tation pearls. 

11. Japan—The Ito Cotton Co. Ltd 
(importers, exporters), 53, Kawaramachi 
4-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, desires to ex. 
port cotton grey cloth and other cotton piece 
goods; woolen or cotton carpets and rugs 
and bath mats; cotton and woolen gloves 
hemp goods; cotton velveteen, corduroy and 
velours; handkerchiefs and towels 

12. Japan.—Kyokuto Bussan Kaisha, Ltd 
(importers, exporters), Denki Club Building, 
No. 3, Yurakucho, 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tok- 
yo, desires to export jute piece goods. 

13. Japan.—K. Nomura Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturers, exporters, importers), P. 0 
Box Central No. 37, Nagoya, offers to export 
agar-agar strip. 

14. Japan—Oriental Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), No. 5, 4-chome, Kakigara- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
export mechanical tin toys, cloisonné ware 
pearls, binoculars, wire netting, cameras 
lumber (birch, Japanese oak, tamo, and sen) 

15. Japan—Shinwa Co., Ltd. (manufactur- 
ers, exporters), P.O. Box 139, Osaka, offers to 
export oil cakes, such as copra cakes, soybean 
cakes, and peanut cakes. 

16. Japan.—Sugihara Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturers, exporters, importers), No 
19, 1-chome, Tenjinbashi-suji, Kitaku, Osaka, 
wishes to export alabaster ware, imitation 
pearl necklaces and handbags. 

17. Netherlands—Firma Gebroeders L. D. & 
C. W. van Damme (wholesaler, exporter), 163 
Voorstraat, Kortgene, offers to sell to direct 
buyers in all sections of the United States, 
good-quality hard dried chicory root, cut in 
pieces, Netherlands and/or Belgian origin 
Quantity: 500 tons of 1949 crop, quantities 
not stated for new crop. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving information on grades most 
suitable for United States market. 

18. Scotland—Thomas Kerr & Son Limited 
(manufacturer), 18 Wellington Street, Kil- 
marnock, seeks United States markets for 
high-quality jumpers, cardigans, lumber 
coats, sweaters, suits and dresses for women; 
also, pullovers and sweaters for men. Firm 
states it will furnish samples at cost. 

19. Scotland—Shetland Hand Knitters’ 
Association Limited (manufacturer), 58 Com- 
mercial Street, Lerwick, Shetland, offers to 
export up to £100,000 worth annually of high- 
quality hand-knitted “Fair Isle’ hosiery. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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quality inspection by the Shetland Woolen 
Industries Association Ltd., Scotland. 

20. Sweden—Grafiska Maskin Aktiebolaget 
(manufacturer), Gétagatan 106, Stockholm 
920, wishes to export and seeks agent for “GMA 
Frontex B” automatic printing presses. Ap- 
proximately 40 presses available for export 
annually. Illustrated leaflet obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Sweden—John Karlsson (export mer- 
chant), 13 Vastra Hamngatan, Goteborg, 
offers to export circular knitting machines 
for manufacturing sanitary napkins. Qual- 
ity: first-class Swedish manufacture. A leaf- 
let is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgian Congo—Ernest G. Graff (com- 
mission agent), Boite Postale 562, Leopold- 
ville, seeks quotations and specifications 
from manufacturers of complete machinery 
for manufacturing cheap glass beads from 
local raw materials. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
23. Japan—Daiya Sangyo Kabushiki Kai- 
sha (importers, exporters, manufacturers), 


2 Ohtemachi, 2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, 
seeks quotations for rubber, oil-bearing 
seeds and oils, essential oils and Spices, res- 
ins, ores and minerals, and industrial 
chemicals. 

24, Japan—Iriye & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), 10 1-chome Do- 
jimakami, Osaka, seeks quotations for fluo- 
rescent tubes, and infra-red ray tubes. 


25. Japan—-S. Kato Optical Manutfactur- 
ing Co. (manufacturer), Shinmeimachi, 
Fukui-Ken, seeks quotations for modern 


frames for eyeglasses. 

26. Norway—A/S Freia Chocolade Fabrik 
(manufacturer of chocolate candy, chewing 
gum, confections), 28 Verksgaten, Oslo, 
seeks purchase quotations for packaging 
machines for candy coated chewing gum. 
Firm desires detailed information on ma- 
chines to manufacture and fill boxes or con- 
tainer holding 4 candy-coated pieces of 
gum. Electric current in Norway: 220 volts, 
50 cycles, A. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


27. Denmark—-Imdanex (manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 34 Havreve}, 
Copenhagen Brenshen, seeks agencies from 
manufacturers of all types of chemicals, 
moulding and injection powder for the plas- 
tic industries, particularly polystyrene and 
semi-manufactured plastics. 

28. Denmark—Mogens Lacoppidan (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Kebmagergade 63-65, 
Copenhagen K, is interested in securing the 
representation in Denmark for a first-class 
United States rice mill. 

29. France—Jean Boulert (commission 
merchant, spinning mills’ agent), 68 Avenue 
de la Republique, Marcq-en-Baroeul (Nord), 
desires to secure representation, on a com- 
mission basis, from an American spinning 
mill which manufactures cotton yarns, 
English Nos. 6 to 36. 

30. France—Jean Martin Pradairol (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, sales agent), 76, Rue 
Pauly, Bégles, Gironde, seeks agency for the 
following equipment, related lines and ac- 
cessories for the installation of oil-burning 
heating apparatus and other heating sys- 
tems: coal-fired furnaces, fuel oil burners, 
Steam boilers (pressure under 15 H. P.), fuel 
economizers for boilers. 


May 15, 1950 


31. Indonesia—Import & Export Trading 
Co, “Samiadji’” (importer), 40 Sluisbrug- 
straat, Djakarta, Java, seeks agencies for 
over-issue newspapers, writing and printing 
papers, kraft paper, carbon paper, airmail 
paper and envelopes. Also, shoemaker’s mate- 
rials, such as shoe tacks and nails, shoe laces 
and threads, shoe eyelets, hooks and fas- 
teners. 


Foreign Visitors 


32. Australia, Western—Penn Parkin P. 
Boucaut, representing Penn Boucaut, 66 St. 
George's Terrace, Perth, is interested in ex- 
porting frozen crayfish tails to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive April 26, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Osan Supply Co., 233 Water 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Belgium—Roger Anciaux, representing 
S. A. FORMIC (manufacturer and exporter of 
“Formic” insoles, and importer of paper), 
351 Avenue Rogier, Brussels, is interested in 
selling in the United States formaldehyde 
impregnated paper insoles for shoes. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 17, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: Hotel 
Delmonico, 502 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. 

34. Chile—Juan Costa Kelly, representing 
Fabrica Nacional de Vidrios Planos S. A. 
(importer of soda ash, caustic soda, replace- 
ment parts for firm’s glass-making machin- 
ery; manufacturer and wholesaler of win- 
dow glass), Calle Blanco 1041, Casilla 720, 
Valparaiso; and Mosso y Cia. Ltda. (im- 
porter of machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies for plywood factory and sawmill; man- 
ufacturer of plywood; wholesaler and ex- 
porter of plywood, sawed lumber, cattle, and 
seeds), Casilla No. 60, Cura-Cautin, is inter- 
ested in machinery for the manufacture of 
fiber glass and application of plywood on 
railroad and streetcars and trolley busses; 
also, wishes to obtain technical information 
in these fields. Scheduled to arrive about 
April 25, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Chilean Con- 
sulate General, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Louisville. 

35. Egypt—Isaac Liscovitch (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 116 
Emad el Dine Street, Cairo, is interested in 
jewelry, imitation jewelry, and alarm clocks. 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address c/o Movado Watch Agency, Inc., 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, and Chicago. 

36. France—Pierre Bourgeois, representing 
Unithiers, 53 Rue La Boétie, Paris, is inter- 
ested in contacting buyers and agents of 
cutlery. Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: Hotel Belmont Plaza, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

37. Merico—José Quifiones V., represent- 
ing Bonetera Jalisciense, S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Apartado Pos- 
tal 637, Guadalajara, Jalisco, is interested 
in buying machinery for the manufacture 
of cotton socks and stockings. Scheduled 
to arrive May 7, via Houston, for a month's 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Mexican Embassy, 
2829 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
DB. C. Itinerary: Houston, New Orleans, 
Washington, New York, and Atlantic City. 

38. Netherlands—Siegfried M. Hijmans, 
representing Handelmaatschappij v/h Her- 
man Hijmans & Co. N. V. (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), 83 Paulus Potterstraat, Rot- 
terdam, is interested in selling woolen and 


worsted tertiles for men’s and women’s ap- 
parel. Scheduled to arrive April 25, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. 
address: c/o American West Coast Import & 
Export Co., 175 O’Farrell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Seattle, Los Angeles. 
and Portland (Oreg.). 

39. Netherlands—Michel Keijzer, repre- 
senting Cornelis Van Den Brink’s Tapijt- 
fabrieken, N. V. (manufacturer, exporter), 
39 Huijgensstraat, Post Box 39, Hilversum, is 
interested in selling carpets and in purchas- 
ing tertile machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
April 27, via New York City, for a visit of 42 
days. U.S. address: c/o Alexander Smith, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Itinerary: Atlantic City 
and New York. 

40. New Zealand—Frederick Turnovsky, 
representing Tatra Leather Goods, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
96 Tory Street, Wellington, is interested in 
exporting leather goods to the United States; 
also, wishes to obtain technical information 
on plant and machinery used in the United 
States in the manufacture of leather goods, 
as well as on up-to-date mass-production 
methods used by leading American manu- 
facturers in the leather goods industry. 
Scheduled to arrive May 25, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o K. Kussy, 110-35 Seventy-second 
Avenue, Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and possibly Boston. 

41. Pakistan—Khan Bahadur H. M. Habi- 
bullah, J. P., representing K. B. H. M. Habi- 
bullah & Co. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Marriot Road, Karachi, 
is interested in purchasing tertile, coal-min- 
ing, and vegetable-oil machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive during June, via Francisco, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

42. Scotland—George Millar Smith (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
102 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2, is in- 
terested in motor accessories and electric 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive June 2, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o J. M. Smith,, 68 Brookway 
Avenue, Englewood, N. J. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

43. Syria—Mohamed Ahmed Ma’atouk and 
Abdullatif Rabbat, representing Souccar, 
Ma’‘atouk and Rabbat Company, Souk Hami- 
dieh Street, Damascus, are interested in pur- 
chasing nylon yarns and machinery for mak- 
ing nylon hosiery. Scheduled to arrive 
March 10, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Syrian Consulate 
General, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

44. Union of South Africa—Robert Todd 
Urquhart, representing R. T. Urquhart & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), 201— 
205 New Commercial Exchange, Harrison 
Street, P. O. Box 584, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in new electrical lines, particularly 
those pertaining to mining. Scheduled to 
arrive June 5, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Cutler-Ham- 

mer, Inc., 1391 West St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis.; or Hotel Statler, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Ambler (Pa.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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EWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated April 21, 1950) 


The visit of Treasury Minister Cereijo to 
the United States was regarded locally as 
offering prospects for improved economic re- 
lations between Argentina and the United 
States and for the settlement of various prob- 
lems affecting United States firms established 
in Argentina. The Minister disavowed an in- 
tention on the part of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to nationalize, under Article 40 of 
the 1949 Constitution, property not unques- 
tionably of a public nature, and reaffirmed 
the intention of his Government to liquidate 
outstanding commercial obligations as 
rapidly as possible. 

Payments on private and official com- 
mercial arrears during March totaled ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. Additional payments 
of $2,000,000 up to April 21 were believed 
to have reduced the total dollar arrears to 
approximately $100,000,000, exclusive of 
futures exchange contracts covering old 
merchandise imports estimated at $10,000,- 
000, to $15,000,000. Items for which peso 
deposits were made up to and including June 
23, 1948, have now been paid. 

The statement of the Central Bank on 
March 31, 1950, showed an increase of 116,- 
000,000 pesos in foreign-exchange holdings as 
compared with February 28. Monetary ex- 
pansion during March was considerably less 
than during February and reflected chiefly 
the increase in foreign-exchange holdings. 

Increases of 20 percent or more in the 
official prices to be paid to producers for the 
next crops of wheat, corn, and flaxseed were 
announced by the President on April 15. 
Both the price increases and the presowing 
announcement were intended to encourage 
the planting of larger areas than during 
recent years. The new prices in pesos per 
100 kilograms, with last year’s prices in 
parentheses, were: Wheat, 28 (23.50); corn, 
21 (16); and flaxseed, 41 (34). 

An official press release reported satisfac- 
tory sales during the first quarter of 1950 
including 800,000 metric tons of cereal grains 
Wheat commitments were reported to be 
equal to available supplies, excluding a 
reserve for Brazilian requirements estimated 
by the trade at 600,000 tons. Large sales of 
hides and of cattle feeds to European destina- 
tions also were reported. 

The United Kingdom purchased 60,000 
metric tons of linseed oil early in April, 
bringing its 1950 purchases of this com- 
modity to 110,000 tons, plus the first postwar 
shipment of 10,000 tons of Argentine flaxseed. 
Sales of sunflowerseed oil have been made to 
the United Kingdom, Chile, and Canada, with 
prices reported to be lower than those of 


competing sources of supply. Assuming 
further sales of flaxseed, the surplus of 
8] 
oO 








oils 
during 1950 


vegetable may be materially reduced 
Corn harvesting to date has confirmed 
early forecasts of a very small crop of not 


more than 2,000,000 metric tons and possibly 


only 1,500,000 tons. The shortage of corn 
for domestic use has resulted in heavy local 
demands for millfeeds, oilcakes, and feed 
grains. 

Pasture conditions in general were re- 
ported to be below normal for the fall 


‘ . 
LOT 


season, indicating heavy requirements 
winter forage crops and possibly some diffi- 


culty in maintaining present cattle herds 
Cattle marketings declined after the March 
rains when cattlemen began holding stock 
for fattening on improved pastures. Ship- 
ments have again increased, however, be- 
cause of increased slaughtering of under- 


weight animals, but marketings of steers re- 
main relatively light. Prices for steers were 
firm at levels above the basic export price 


Following heavy t 


shipments to the United 
States, stocks of carpet wools were said to be 
approaching exhaustion. The small quan- 
tities remaining were being quoted specula- 
tively at record prices 

The reimbursement of losses for meat 
packers was extended through June 30 by a 
decree dated March 31, 1950. The auditing 
of past losses and subsidies was continued in 
conjunction with efforts to work out 
range stabilization plan for the 
plants 


a long- 
packing 


Despite a brief suspension of negotiations, 
proposals been exchanged with the 
British concerning the prices for Argentine 
meat, the importation of 
commodities by Argentina 
tance to the United Kingdom of payments 
for financial services. Commercial and 
financial agreements concluded with Austria 
on March 24 provided for a balanced trade 
at $14,800,000 during the next year. An ex- 
change of notes with Australia on April 5 
contemplates an expansion of trade to a 
value of £500,000 in each direction covering 
a period of 15 months 

The Argentine trade agreement with Japan 
has been extended for 6 months from June 
23 1950, and the revolving credit provided by 
the agreement was increased from $3,000,000 
to $10,000,000. Trade negotiations re- 
ported in progress with Germany, Switzer- 


have 


“nonessential 


and the remit- 


were 


land, France, Italy, Sweden, Hungary, Israel, 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Chile 
A zinc roasting plant located at Borghi 


near Rosario, was expected to begin opera- 
tions by the end of April, with an initial 
production estimated at 25,000 metric tons 
of sulfuric acid annually. The zinc calcine 
resulting from this operation will be shipped 
to a new smelter located near Comodoro 
Rivadavia, which is scheduled for completion 
by September 1950. 

The State Merchant Fleet of Argentina 
announced April 12 that three new 
motorships built in Italian yards would be 
assigned to the Buenos Aires-New York serv- 
ice. These ships, of 8,500 deadweight tons 


on 






are designed to accommodate 116 first-class 
passengers. The proposed service to Ney 
York would provide sailings every 20 days. 

A freight service between Argentina anq 
Japan was inaugurated April 14. 4). 
though no official statement has been issueq 
regarding the frequency of service, bimonthly 
sailings are reported to be under considera- 
tion 


on 


The Argentine airline FAMA instituteg 
DC-6 service to Europe on April 14, with a 
resultant elimination of the stop-over jn 


Natal and a reduction 
time of 17 hours and 35 minutes 
schedule provides for through DC-6 service 
to Paris and London, with a transfer in Lis- 
bon to DC-4 equipment for 
tined to Madrid and Rome 
Imports of 


consequent in travel 


The new 


passengers des. 


newsprint during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 12,696 metric tons, repre- 
senting slightly more than 1 month's normal 
Stocks on hand in mid-April 
were 8,000 tons, the lowest level in years. The 
National Economic Council announced that 
the supply situation was expected to remain 
critical until August, when regular deliveries 
from the Scandinavian countries are sched- 
uled. Efforts were being made, in the mean- 
time, to obtain interim shipments from Euro- 
pean 


requirements 


source 


Austria 
DISPATCH FROM U. S. 
AT VIENNA 
Dated April 11 


LEGATION 


1950) 


Austrian foreign-trade statistics for No- 
vember and December 1949 and January 1950 
show a sharp rise in December over the rela- 
tively low levels, followed by 
considerable decline in January. This fluc- 
tuation was in part and in part 
a result of the devaluation of the schilling 
effective November 25. Before this date un- 

regarding currency developments 
many transactions It appears to 
too early to judge the effects of the 
devaluation upon the Austrian trade position 

In the foreign-trade shown in 
the accompanying table, commercial imports 
include and other financed by 
drawing rights 
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The value of Austrian exports to the 
United States in March 1950, according to 
consular invoices, amounted to $1,306,341 as 
compared with $869,371 in February and 
$740,680 in January. The corresponding fig- 
ure for March 1949 was $671,985. The four 
principal items exported to the United States 
in March 1950 were imitation precious stones 
($448,258), dead-burned magnesite ($376,- 
485), pig iron ($155,347), and woolen man- 
ufactures ($109,137). These accounted for 
about 83 percent of the total. 

The Austrian Parliament has enacted 
three new laws significantly affecting com- 
mercial policy. Two of the laws—an anti- 
price profiteering measure and an amend- 
ment and extension of the Price Control 
Act of 1949—are designed to prevent price 
collusion and to hold down the cost of liv- 
ing. These laws were forced through by the 
trade-union and Socialist Party leaders 
against the objections of the People’s Party. 

The third law, which revalorized the cus- 
toms tariff, is described in a section below, 
under the section on “Tariffs and Trade Con- 
trols.” 

Deliveries of slaughter livestock and meat 
to the city of Vienna, the largest consumer 
market, continued to show an upward trend 
throughout March. Marketings have ex- 
ceeded effective demand, with the result that 
excess Offerings were purchased and placed 
in cold storage for later marketing when 
supplies normally decline. Prices continued 
a downward trend which was halted by the 
storage purchases. 

A further important improvement in the 
food situation has been a relaxation in 
milk-marketing regulations, effective March 
27, providing for an increase from 2.5 per- 
cent to 3 percent in the permitted fat con- 
tent of dairy-treated fresh milk (Konsum- 
milch) without any accompanying change 
in retail prices, as well as permitting the 
production of cream, Yoghurt, and certain 
other types of processed milk, subject to 
certain conditions. 

Preliminary figures on the March 3, 1950, 
hog census showed a considerable increase 
in all classes of hogs, as compared with the 
reported numbers a year ago—1,800,000 head 
and 1,300,000 head, respectively. 

New estimates of national income have 
been released by the Austrian Central Sta- 
tistical Office. Admitting the statistical 
shortcomings of its methods, the Statistical 
Office has estimated 1949 national income at 
30,544,440,000 schillings. Corresponding fig- 
ures for preceding years were 25,692,360,000 
for 1948 and 21,394,000,000 for 1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUSTRIAN CUSTOMS RATES REVALORIZD 


The Austrian National Council enacted on 
March 31, 1950, an amendment to the Cus- 
toms Transitional Law (Zollueberleitungs- 
gesetz) of June 18, 1946, according to For- 
eign Service Dispatch No. 240 from Vienna of 
April 3. The amendment will become effec- 
tive May 1, 1950, according to the bulletin 
Austrian Information, dated April 15, 1950, 
and published by the Information Office of 


the Austrian Consulate General in New 
York, 
The most important stipulation in this 


amendment is that the gold crown, in which 
customs-duty rates are expressed, will be re- 
valorized in terms of the par value of gold, 
as determined by the Austrian National 
Bank. Instead of the present rate of 1 
schilling equals 1 gold crown, the new rate 
will be 4.69 schillings to the gold crown, on 
the basis of the current quotation of 15,394 
Schillings per kilogram of gold. 

The general effect of these changes will be 
to increase the effective customs duties to 
469 percent of the existing levels, and to es- 
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tablish an “administrative” tariff with a 
flexible ceiling—the current par value of 
gold, as determined by the National Bank. 
However, the Government is authorized to 
reduce or eliminate duties on particular 
items. This provision was included largely 
to facilitate the prevention of cost-of-living 
increases which might result from higher 
import duties on important cost-of-living 
items. The authorization will expire on 
June 30, 1951, unless it is further extended. 
Consultation with the Chambers of Com- 
merce, Labor, and Agriculture is required 
before the authority to reduce or suspend 
duties is invoked. A classification of items 
for which rates will be reduced or elimi- 
nated is now being made. The classifica- 
tion will be cleared through the economic 
chambers, and conflicts of interest resolved 
by compromise. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS REGARDING TRANSACTIONS IN 
POUNDS STERLING AND BELGIAN FRANCS 


Operations in Belgian francs have been 
placed under a chronological file procedure, 
by the Banking Superintendency of the 
Bank of Brazil, and at the same time op- 
erations in pounds sterling were removed 
from that regime. These regulations were 
announced by Circular Letters No. 204 and 
205 of the Banking Superintendency, dated 
April 1 and effective immediately, and were 
reported in two dispatches from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

Operations in Belgian francs are to be 
conducted under a regime similar to that 
established for hard currencies by Circular 
Letter No. 176 of March 28, 1949, which in- 
stituted a central chronological registry of 
applications for exchange, the closing of 
which is to take place only when the Banking 
Superintendency provides covering exchange. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 16, 
1949, for a detailed report of Instruction No. 
28 of the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit, dated March 26, 1949, and the regu- 
lations issued thereunder in Circular Letter 
No. 176 of March 28.] 

Operations in pounds sterling, which were 
placed under a chronological-file regime by 
the Banking Superintendency by Circular 
Letter No. 196 of November 25, 1949 [see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 16, 
1950], were removed from this regime and 
reinstated under the control system applied 
to compensation currency transactions. Cir- 
cular No. 205 of April 1, 1950, added that 
banks still would not be permitted to main- 
tain a “sold” position in sterling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF RICE AND BEANS PER- 
MITTED UNDER LICENSE 


On March 22, 1950, the President of Brazil 
approved a proposal by the Ministry of 
Finance that exports of rice and beans be 
permitted under license, thereby lifting the 
export embargo previously in effect on those 
commodities. 


BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


The United States Embassy in Rio de Ja- 
neiro has transmitted the following notices 
of proposals for barter transactions issued 
by the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil. 

Notice No. 170 of February 25, 1950, ad- 
vising that proposals involving the impor- 
tation into Brazil of wrist and pocket watches 


may be presented to the Export-Import De- 
partment for consideration. The notice 
added that proposals may be entered only 
by traditional importers of watches and sim- 
ilar articles who have been importing reg- 
ularly since 1943, and by exclusive repre- 
sentatives of legally registered trade-marked 
watches. The Brazilian products to be con- 
sidered for barter deals were listed as caroa, 
Brazil nuts, hides, yerba mate, tobacco, agave, 
and lumber (except aguano or mogno and 
pine logs), cacao and byproducts, carnauba 
wax, and sisal. (The last-named three prod- 
ucts have since been withdrawn from con- 
sideration for barter.) 

Notice No. 171 of March 3, stating that 
barter proposals will be considered for the 
importation of electric, kerosene, and other 
types of household refrigerators against ex- 
ports of pine lumber (sawn or plywood), 
caroa, and Brazil nuts. Proposals may be 
entered only up to 40 percent of the im- 
ports made by the interested parties during 
the year 1948 (or 1949 in the case of those 
who imported only during the latter year). 
This limitation, however, will not reduce the 
licensable quantity in any case below 20 
units. 

By notice No. 173 of March 10, carnauba 
wax, sisal, cacao, and cocoa butter were 
withdrawn, until further notice, from bar- 
ter consideration, and oranges and bananas 
were added to the list of products permis- 
sible for exchange. Notice No. 173 also added 
a new requirement for barter trade, namely, 
that proposals submitted for examination 
must show the approval of the exporter and 
importer, thus indicating that they have 
contracted the proposed business between 
themselves. ; 

Notice No. 174 authorized the presenta- 
tion of barter proposals for the importation 
of valenciennes, racine, and chantilly lace. 
Barter proposals involving lace must con- 
tain data on imports of the interested par- 
ties during the 3-year period 1946-48. The 
barterable commodities for lace imports were 
not specifically listed. 

Notice No. 175 of March 23, stating that 
proposals will be accepted for the importa- 
tion of low-cost automobiles, truck chassis, 
and jeeps during the 6-month period April- 
September 1950. 

Passenger cars may be imported by agent- 
dealers, whether or not they operate assem- 
bly plants, up to a limit of the quotas 
granted them for the first half of 1949, and 
f. o. b. price of the cars must not exceed 
US$1,800 in the country of origin, or an 
equivalent amount according to the cur- 
rency. Brazilian products to be exchanged 
for such cars are caroa fiber and lumber 
(except pine logs, aguano, or mogno). 

Truck chassis may be imported by agent- 
dealers, whether or not operating assembly 
plants, regardless of quotas, in connection 
with exports of the following Brazilian 
products: Bananas, caroa fiber, yerba mate, 
tobacco, oranges, and lumber (except pine 
logs, aguano, and mogno). 

The jeeps for which barter deais will be 
considered must be new and equipped with 
agricultural implements (hitching bar, 
power take-off, pulley, governor, and forward 
counter-weight). They may be imported 
only by agent-dealers, in connection with 
exports of bananas, caroa fiber, yerba mate, 
tobacco, oranges, and lumber (except pine 
logs, aguano or mogno). 

Notice No. 177 of March 31 added mechan- 
ical toys, of types not manufactured in 
Brazil, to the articles that may be imported 
by barter against the exportation of yerba 
mate, caroa, bananas, oranges, and lumber 
(except pine logs, mogno or aguano). 

By notice No. 178 of the same date the 
Export-Import Department declared that it 
will no longer examine, but will merely file, 
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proposals for barter trade having in view the 
importation of textiles of any type. 

The Embassy also reports that castor oil 
and babassu oil have been added to the list 
of export products for barter. 


EXCHANGE PROVISION FOR IMPORTS EXEM?TI 
FROM Import LICENSE 


The Banking Superintendency has an- 
nounced that effective April 15, 1950, and 
without limitation of time, it will receive 
applications for exchange quotas in any cur- 
rency for products exempt from import 
license, including milk in emulsion or 
powder for infant feeding; barbed wire; in- 
secticides; fungicides; fertilizers; seeds and 
seedlings; pure-bred animals; machinery, 
spare parts, and other implements for agri- 
culture; maps, books, newspapers, magazines, 
and similar publications of a_ technical, 
scientific, religious, ‘didactic, or literary na- 
ture, written in a foreign language, as well as 
those in Portuguese by Portuguese or Bra- 
zilian authors; motors, parts, and accessories 
for airplanes, with specific tools. The sup- 
ply of exchange coverage will continue to be 
subject to contingencies compatible with ex- 
isting availabilities in each currency. 

There must be as many requests as there 
are groups or quality of the merchandise to 
be imported. Requests must be made in 
four copies on stationery stamped with the 
firm’s name, and following rigorously the 
model established by the Banking Superin- 
tendency. 


Burma 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 


(Dated April 10, 1950) 


The Burmese Army’s recapture of the 
Communist-held town of Pyinmana re- 
opened the land corridor between Rangoon 
and Mandalay and is expected to facilitate 
the early restoration of highway and rail 
transportation between Lower and Upper 
Burma. The resumption of service will de- 
pend upon the restoration of the destroyed 
motor and rail bridges and the pacification 
of the area immediately bordering the nar- 
row corridor. Government sources are hop- 
ing to reestablish direct communications 
between Rangoon and Mandalay before the 
breaking of the monsoon in May. 

The Burmese Government accepted a 
loan ‘of £6,000,000 (£1—US$2.8007) from the 
Commonwealth to bolster the internal fiscal 
situation. The United Kingdom contrib- 
uted £3,750,000, India £1,000,000, Pakistan 
£500,006, Australia £500,000, and Ceylon 
£250,000. According to a preliminary an- 
nouncement, the loan consists of blocked 
sterling, repayable in 2 years. It can be 
drawn by the Burmese Government as the 
need arises, but cannot be used outside of 
Burma. 

The Burmese Government announced its 
intention to compensate the former owners 
of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. according to 
the terms of the award made by the Inland 
Water Nationalization Commission. The 
Government had previously appealed the 
Commission's decision because of the re- 
quirement that compensation be paid in 
convertible currency; the Government 
wanted to compensate the owners by the 
issuance of Burmese Government bonds. 
The first half of the £309,173 award was paid 
at the end of March and the remainder 
probably will be paid in October of this year. 

To invite new British capital and encour- 
age established investors to retain holdings, 
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the Government of Burma concluded an 
agreement with the United Kingdom for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of tax evasion by nationals of 
both countries. The text of the agreement 
has not been released, but presumably it 
exempts from local taxation parts of locally 
earned incomes which are deposited in re- 
serve accounts in the United Kingdom and 
are taxable there. 

An American economic mission for South- 
east Asia, headed by R. Allen Griffin, arrived 
in Burma at the end of the month to investi- 
gate the possibilities for furnishing economic 
aid to Burma which would facilitate the 
reestablishment of political stability. The 
mission spent almost 2 weeks in Burma and 
conferred with all possible governmental and 
unofficial groups, including members of the 
several chambers of commerce, students, and 
professional groups. 

Burma sold its entire estimated exportable 
rice surplus for 1950 at prices which were, 
on the average, £2 per ton higher than last 
year. Ceylon purchased 350,000 long tons of 
rice, Japan 170,000, and Indonesia 150,000. 
Negotiations are being completed for the sale 
of 100,000 tons to India. These quantities, 
plus the 100,000 tons already sold to private 
traders, account for 870,000 tons, or 40,000 
tons more than the official estimated surplus 
for this year. In the final forecast of the 
rice crop for 1949-50, the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records estimated the 
cultivated rice area likely to mature during 
the agricultural year at 7,848,000 acres and 
the exportable surplus at 830,000 long tons. 
With the recapture of rebel-held areas, Gov- 
ernment Officials and private traders both 
are hopeful that the Government can re- 
cover an additional 200,000 to 300,000 tons, 
taking the rice exports for 1950 beyond the 
1,000,000-ton mark. Burma's rice shipments 
are far behind schedule. Only 150,416 tons 
of rice was shipped by March 31, of which 
98,370 was loaded during the month of 
March. The State Agricultural Marketing 
Board was endeavoring to arrange for the 
shipment of at least 200,000 to 250,000 tons 
during April, especially out of the ports of 
Akyab and Moulmein, which are not work- 
able during the monsoon. 

The Government spinning and weaving 
plant completed its first successful test runs 
during March and, according to the present 
schedule, is expected to be ready for full-scale 
operation by September of this year. 

Plans also are being completed for the 
construction of a Government-owned steel 
rolling plant with a capacity for processing 
5,000 tons of scrap steel annually. An Ameri- 
can engineering firm already has completed 
the initial surveys, and arrangements are 
being made for the purchase of machinery 
and equipment in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Official estimates, there is enough 
scrap steel now available to keep the plant in 
operation for at least 10 years. 

In its Financial Report for 1949 released 
during the month, the Union Bank of Burma, 
the Government's central banking institu- 
tion, characterized 1949 as “a year of gradual 
expansion and satisfactory progress.” Ac- 
cording to the report, this trend was reflected 
in an improvement in Government deposits 
and in a favorable balance of payments. The 
details of the report, however, revealed to 
some extent the serious economic difficulties 
which confronted Burma during most of 1949. 
For example: 

(1) There was a declining market for 
short-term Government treasury notes dur- 
ing the early part of 1949 when the Govern- 
ment’s military and political position was 
extremely precarious. The market was some- 
what improved toward the end of the year 
when the Government's position appeared 
considerably strengthened. 


(2) The volume of bank advances and dis- 
counts was reduced almost in half from an 
average of 84,400,000 rupees in January to 
44,400,000 rupees in November (1 rupee- 
US$0.21). Commercial activity slowed con. 
siderably during the year and banks were 
increasingly reluctant to grant short-term 
loans and generally tightened their lending 
policies. 

(3) The Union Bank of Burma maintaineq 
an average of 94.81 percent of its demang 
liabilities in the form of liquid assets be. 
cause, as the report explained, “the prevail. 
ing uncertainty might otherwise prevent jt 
from bringing the whole of its resources to 
bear whenever it needed to maintain the 
stability of the monetary system.” 

An Arts and Craft Exhibition was formally 
opened by the Minister of Industry ang 
Mines. In his address at the opening cere. 
mony the Minister stressed the rapid progress 
being made in the cottage industries ang 
added that it was the intention of the Goy- 
ernment to encourage the development of 
these industries to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. The exhibition included displays of 
lacquerware, curios, shoes, plows, and 
rudimentary tools 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE OVER- 
SEAS INVESTMENT ESTABLISHED 


The Canadian Government recently has 
established an Advisory Committee on Pri- 
vate Overseas Investment, composed of 10 
representatives prominent jin business and 
financial circles. 

In announcing the new Committee, the 
Finance Minister said that its establishment 
was the result of a recommendation made 
at the close of the Tripartite Discussions 
held in Washington last September. At that 
time representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada, in exam- 
ing the trade and financial relations be- 
tween the sterling and dollar areas, reached 
the conclusion that a freer flow of produc- 
tive investment from North America to over- 
sea countries is one of the appropriate ways 


of dealing with the sterling-dollar disequi- 
librium. The three governments agreed to 
explore every aspect of this constructive 
approach to the problem. 

“The Canadian Government believes,” 


said the Minister, “that if and to the extent 
that private Canadian funds can find suit- 
able outlets for productive investment in 
oversea countries, a contribution — will 
thereby be made to achieving a better bal- 
ance in Canada’s trade with both the ster- 
ling and the dollar countries.’ For this 
reason, the Government is seeking the ad- 
vice and assistance of a committee of pri- 
vate business and financial men who will 
be able to bring to bear on the problem a 
wealth of successful experiences and sound 
judgment. 

The Minister said that “Canadians know 
from their own experience that investment 
of outside capital brings with it skills and 
techniques which facilitate a more rapid de- 
velopment of our own natural wealth to the 
mutual advantage of ourselves and of those 
who make the investment.” 

It is believed that the Committee will, in 
the first instance, devote its attention pri- 
marily to a study of the obstacles, whether 
at home or abroad, which now impede the 
free flow of investment from Canada to 
oversea countries and of the steps that 
might be taken to eliminate or minimize 
these obstacles. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADVANCED VALUATIONS FOR CUCUMBER 
IMPORTS 


Under the provisions of the advanced sea- 
sonal valuation system for fruits and veg- 
etables, the customs administration have 
announced an advance of one cent per pound 
in the value of cucumbers imported on and 
after April 18 into the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

As indicated in the issue of FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 8, legislation has been 
proposed to substitute for the advanced val- 
uations the alternative in-season tariff rates 
which form part of the Canadian tariff 
schedule to the Geneva agreement. The 
change would be effective July 1. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


FoREIGN-EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR 1950 


The Chilean foreign-exchange budget for 
1950 was published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 13, 1950, according to a dispatch 
of February 17, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy, Santiago. 

Under this budget, receipts and expendi- 
tures in 1950 are estimated at $232,250,000, 
or equivalent in other currencies, as com- 
pared with $307,250,000 in 1949. These 
amounts exclude so-called self-liquidating 
accounts, principally imports of equipment 
by the large mining companies paid for with 
their own foreign exchange which were cal- 
culated to be $35,600,000 in 1949 and $41,- 
300,000 for 1950. 

The major reasons for a budgetary estimate 
lower by $75,000,000, or equivalent, in ex- 
change receipts in 1950 than in 1949 included 
expectations of a reduction of $57,400,000 in 
income from copper exports and a net reduc- 
tion of $16,250,000 (U. S. currency) for capi- 
tal receipts of machinery and merchandise. 
The lower anticipated receipts from copper 
exports, further broken down, show declines 
in comparison with 1949 of $19,600,000 in the 
“legal cost of production" of copper, $36,- 
600,000 in the tax collections, and $1,200,000 
in import customs receipts. 

The smaller 1950 budgetary calculations 
are reflected in decreased allocations in the 
present year for imports in general with 
particularly important reductions made in 
the budgetary allocations for the following 
sections (1949 figures shown in parentheses) : 
(1) Machinery equipment and tools, $29,704,- 
000, ($57,940,000); (2) metallurgical prod- 
ucts, $12,054,000, ($18,882,000); (3) trans- 
portation equipment, $9,447,000, ($18,160,- 
000); (4) merchandise imported on consign- 
ment in previous years, $3,600,000, ($17,946,- 
000); and (5) animal products, $12,058,000, 
($22,340,000) . 

Other sections of the 1950 budget with in- 
dications of the amounts allocated for im- 
ports of the products making up the sections 
as compared with 1949 are as follows (1949 
figures shown in parentheses): Mine prod- 
ucts, $9,571,000, ($10,050,000); forestry and 
sea prducts, $1,906,000, ($2,090,000); agri- 
culture products, $28,298,000, ($30,902,000) ; 
foods and food products, $19,935,000, ($18,- 
075,000); liquors, $40,000, ($50,000); tobacco 
manufactures, $80,000, ($100,000); textiles, 
$12,070,000, ($14,043,000) ; chemicals, $39,086,- 
000, ($41,574,000); and precious metals, 
$20,000, ($22,000) . 

The 1950 budget breaks down dollar re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the first time 
and these are shown separately from receipts 
and expenditures in other currencies. The 
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total dollar budget of exchange is anticipated 
at $130,800,000; other currencies are calcu- 
lated at the equivalent of $101,400,000. 

The 1950 budget is drawn up without an in- 
dication of the preferential exchange-rate 
treatment of the various categories. In 1949 
there were two classifications of budget 
items. Generally speaking, group I included 
items to which rates of 31 pesos to the dollar 
or lower were applied, and group II con- 
sisted of items for which the 43 pesos to the 
dollar rate or higher rates were applied. 
With the introduction in 1950 of the transi- 
tory rate of 60 pesos to the dollar, application 
of the different rates now existing has not 
yet been narrowed in every case to specific 
commodities. 

As in the past, the National Foreign Trade 
Council was again authorized, in the 1950 
exchange budget, to exceed the individual 
commodity allocations given in the annex to 
the budget with regard to imports from 
countries with which Chile has compensa- 
tion agreements or payments agreements, 
providing inconvertible balances are held in 
the currencies of those countries, and pro- 
viding the total foreign-exchange budget of 
expenditures is not exceeded. 

Another important change resulting from 
the modified structure of the budget was the 
elimination in the 1950 budget of an item 
appearing in the 1949 budget of $16,500,000 
at the 31-pesos rate under the heading “par- 
tial returns from exports in accordance with 
decree No. 929 of the Ministry of Finance, 
dated February 19, 1948." This decree had 
established the so-called mixing system, or 
liquidation of a part of exchange receipts 
from certain exports of agricultural and in- 
dustrial products and certain exports of 
small and medium-sized mining enterprises, 
at the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar and a part 
at the 43-pesos-to-the-dollar rate. The 
eiimination from the 1950 budget of an item 
comparable with the $16,500,000 figure in 
1949, has not yet accomplished the implied 
objective of abolishment of the mixing sys- 
tem. There continue to be several rates of 
exchange in use although ostensibly the 
Government is moving toward a single rate 
system. 


—— 
China 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


In February the Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment continued to apply measures di- 
rected at contracting the local note issue of 
new Taiwan Yuan (NTY), preventing further 
increases in prices, and tapping new sources 
of Government revenue. Although increased 
income was expected to be derived from the 
imposition of ‘Defense Surtaxes'’ on enter- 
tainment and business activities, the disposal 
of Japanese houses, and from the sale of 
“Patriotic Bonds,”’ these efforts fell short of 
announced goals. 

By the end of February, the apparent effect 
of such measures was the further constriction 
of commercial and industrial activity owing 
to the extreme tightness of the money mar- 
ket, while the continued shortage of the 
principal staple—rice—kept food prices at a 
high level. Only in those fields where ECA 
officials and the Provincial Government took 
a direct hand through dumping operations 
were substantial price reductions noted. 

At the same time, the increasing domina- 
tion of Government enterprises over industry 
and trade was reflected in the much larger 
proportion of loans and foreign exchange 
made available to these enterprises as com- 
pared with the allocations approved for 
private establishments. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The problem of contracting Taiwan’s in- 
creasing note issue has confronted the au- 
thorities since the closing months of 1949. 
The Government was successful in reducing 
the note issue from just below the legal limit 
of NTY200,000,000 in mid-February to the 
officially announced total of NT¥192,331,190 
as the month ended. This represented an 
increase, however, of 7.5 percent over the 
official figure of NTY177,923,782 reported for 
the end of January. 

The month was marked by an excessively 
tight money market caused, in part, by the 
Chinese New Year, an occasion traditionally 
set aside for settling outstanding commercial 
accounts. The increasing stagnation of busi- 
ness, aS a result of the unavailability of loan 
capital at reasonable interest rates, was the 
principal factor in driving black-market in- 
terest rates down somewhat from January 
levels of 0.7 percent to 0.6 percent per day. 
Government enterprises received the bulk of 
such funds as were made available through 
Government banking channels. Of total 
loans approved in February by the Industry 
and Banking Subcommittee of the Provincial 
Production Board, amounting to NT¥Y30,810,- 
000 and US$240,000, private enterprises 
received only NTY300,000 and US$100,000 (see 
also the section on Industry). 

Foreign exchange allocated for industrial 
enterprises by the Industry and Banking 
Subcommittee during the month amounted 
to US$90,008 plus $395,227 as barter credits 
in Japan. Of this total, private firms re- 
ceived US$808 plus $167,638 as Japanese 
barter credits. 

The sale of Patriotic Bonds began on Feb- 
ruary 1, with an announced goal of NTY90,- 
000,000 set for March 31. It was reported that 
actual bond purchases by the end of Febru- 
ary had totaled only NTY11,000,000. Although 
foreign import firms originally were not 
required to buy any bonds, this exemption 
was removed on February 27, making these 
firms equally amenable to the regulations. 

Similarly, it was reported that collection 
of “defense surtaxes,” begun in the latter 
part of January, reached about NTY9,000,000 
by the end of February. (Local authorities 
had announced on January 21 that a total 
of NTY90,000,000 was to be collected over the 
3-month period, February through April.) 
Because of serious adverse effects on business 
volume, the banquet and theater surtaxes 
were reduced from 200 to 100 percent on 
February 16. Also, the sale of Japanese 
houses lagged far behind expected revenues 
in February, yielding only NTY¥Y6,000,000 
or less than one-fourth of the amount 
anticipated. 

The Bank of Taiwan's foreign-exchange 
position during the month, however, was 
strengthened by the Government's action on 
February 22, requiring all Chinese Nationalist 
and Provincial Government enterprises to de- 
posit all foreign-exchange earnings from ex- 
ports with the Bank of Taiwan and to con- 
duct all exchange transactions through that 
bank. In addition, the Bank of Communica- 
tions was directed to handle all oversea re- 
mittances and turn over foreign exchange 
thus acquired to the Bank of Taiwan. 

The curb rates of exchange between the 
Taiwan currency and the United States dol- 
lar, and market prices of gold bars of 1.323 
ounces on February 25 were NTY9.20 and 
NTY362, respectively; the official rate of ex- 
change was NTY5 for the dollar and NTY336 
for gold bars. 

The slight decline noted in the United 
States dollar rate was chiefly attributed to 
the tightness of the money market and gov- 
ernmental pressure in reducing smuggling 
activities; whereas the steady rise in the 
market price of gold was attributable to the 
reduced quantity of this metal released by 
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the Bank of Taiwan under its gold-savings 
measures. Since February 22 the Bank has 
applied the new exchange rate of NTY7.50 
for US$1 for foreign-exchange certificates on 
governmental imports and exports. In effect, 
this new rate meant devaluing the new Tai- 
wan yuan for foreign-trade purposes by one 
third (see also the following section on For- 
eign Trade). 
FOREIGN TRADE 


As in the preceding month, foreign-trade 
activities were extremely slow in February. 
Specifically, the causes for reduced trade 
were given as follows: 

Exports—The sharp decline in exports was 
attributable to: (1) The drop in sugar and 
tea shipments, owing to the fact that sugar 
production for 1949-50 was still in progress 
and tea production does not start until mid- 
April (in the past, sugar exports have earned 
75 to 80 percent of Taiwan’s dollar exchange) ; 
(2) a substantial rise in production costs re- 
sulting from price increases of rice, daily 
necessities, and other raw materials; and 
(3) the discrepancy existing between the 
officially pegged foreign-exchange rate of 
NTY5 to US$1, unchanged since the June 
1949 currency reforms, and the inflated value 
of the Taiwan yuan in terms of goods and 
services (wholesale commodity price indexes 
from June 1949 to January 1950 showed an 
increase of 118.57 percent and retail indexes 
rose by 107.10 percent). 

Imports.—Factors holding imports (except 
by Government agencies) to negligible levels 
during the month included: (1) The small 
amounts of foreign exchange allocated which 
included only very small allocations to pri- 
vate firms; (2) the extreme tight money 
market and prohibitive black-market inter- 
est rates which precluded importers from 
using self-provided exchange; and (3) the 
requirement that importers buy Patriotic 
Bonds equivalent to 10 percent of foreign- 
exchange allocations obtained in 1949, which 
requirement forced many importers out of 
business and caused most of them to retrench 
operations severely. 

In a move to reduce the impact of the ex- 
change-rate factor noted above, the Pro- 
vincial financial authorities began applying 
on February 22 a new official exchange cer- 
tificate rates of NTY7.50 to US$1 on goods 
traded by Government enterprises. While 
the official rate of 5 to 1 is nominally re- 
tained, the Bank loans NTY2.50 per US$1 
export value to the exporter, repayment be- 
ing left for an indefinite future date. On 
the other hand, importers are required to 
purchase Patriotic Bonds worth NT’Ys.50 
for each United States dollar received under 
foreign-exchange allocations. The same 
measures were applied to private foreign 
trade on March 2. 

Indicative of the decline in the island’s 
trade in February was the drop recorded in 
Taiwan’s declared exports to the United 
States. The value of these exports for the 
month was reported at US$138,666.55, as 
compared with the January declared export 
figure of US$484,640.17, representing a de- 
crease of 71.5 percent. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Although commodity price increases were 
not as sharp in February as in previous 
months, consumers were hard hit by the 
drop in the purchasing power of the new 
Taiwan yuan as a result of the restrictive 
measures already reviewed. Increases in se- 
lected wholesale commodity price indexes as 
of February 28 are compared with January 
31 (in parentheses) with the percentage of 
increase as follows: Food, 800.61 (705.57), 
13.47 percent; fuel and light, 952.31 (885.64), 
7.53 percent; and miscellaneous, 640.73 
(538.82), 18.91 percent. (The base period is 
January—June 1937=— 100.) 
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INDUSTRY 


In point of fact, industry was one of the 
principal sufferers of the tight money mar- 
ket as the continued shortage of opera- 
tional funds and lack of government aids 
for private enterprise remained the domi- 
nant factors in the local industrial picture 
during the month. Particularly hard hit 
were small privately operated soap facto- 
ries, many of which had to close because of 
bitter competition and steadily increasing 
production costs. 

To provide some relief, the Bank of Tai- 
wan in mid-February began releasing loans 
amounting to NTY1,250,000 (equivalent to 
US$210,000 at the pegged official rate of 5 to 
1) to 29 private industrial enterprises which 
had applied some months before to the now- 
defunct Bankers’ Syndicate for Emergency 
Loans. The only other legitimate funds 
available to private industry were a 
NTY300,000 loan to a private textile company 
to undertake weaving of ECA cotton yarn 
and a US$100,000 loan to another firm to im- 
port looms from Japan. Although it was 
reported that loans from private banks pass- 
ing the screening of the Provincial Banks 
Examination Committee in February to- 
taled NTY6,400,000, representing an increase 
of 58.6 percent over January, there was no 
indication as to the actual amount of these 
loans made available to industry during the 
month. 

During the month, the Industry and 
Banking Subcommittee of the Provincial 
Production Board approved loans totaling 
NTY30,510,000 plus US$140,000 to govern- 
mental enterprises as operational funds. 
Included in these figures were loans of 
NTY14,000,000 advanced to the Provincial 
Tobacco and Liquor Bureau for tobacco col- 
lection and two loans of NTY3,000,000 each 
to the Provincial Ceramic Industries Co. and 
the China Salt Corporation (the latter to be 
made in three installments beginning in 
February), in addition to two overdraft ac- 
counts of NTY5,000,000 and NTY2,800,000 
made respectively to the Taiwan Sugar Cor- 
poration and the Taiwan Steel Plant. 

The princpal bright spot in the local in- 
dustrial scene was contributed by the action 
of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in ordering 10,000 tons of phosphate 
rock, valued at US$170,000, for the National 
Resources Commission’s Taiwan Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Corporation, and allocating 
US$600,000 to NRC’s Kaohsiung Oil Refinery 
for the import of 33,000 metric tons of crude 
oil. 

AGRICULTURE 


Generally favorable weather conditions 
throughout February gave an impetus to 
the planting of the first rice crop, although 
local authorities were seriously disturbed 
over the delay of farmers in southern Tai- 
wan to barter rice on hand for fertilizers to 
be used on that crop. Even after the Gov- 
ernment offered bonuses of cotton cloth as 
an inducement to farmers bartering rice for 
fertilizer, little response was obtained inas- 
much as farmers appeared to be genuinely 
short of rice. 

Meanwhile, the rice shortage in urban 
areas grew more serious during the month 
as 13 towns and villages were added to the 
96 already receiving Government-rationed 
rice in mid-February The Government's 
purchase of 8,000 tons of Thailand rice was 
generally interpreted as indicating the ex- 
istence of an actual shortage 

A serious setback to Taiwan’s sugar in- 
dustry was threatened in the reduced acre- 
age planted to sugarcane. The planted area 
for the 1950-51 crop totaled 153,000 acres, 
about 64 percent of the original goal If 
plantings are not increased, a decline in 
foreign-exchange earnings from this source 
can be expected. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Among foreign-exchange allocations ap- 
proved during February by the afore-mep. 
tioned Industry and Banking Subcommit. 
tee, a total of US$251,798 (the bulk of jt in 
Japanese barter credits) was divided among 
four Government-operated transport enter. 
prises for the purchase of transportation ang 
repair-shop equipment, railway ties, ang 
electric cranes. 


_ » 
Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXxIco Now 
OPERATIVE 


(See item under heading “Mexico.” 


Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated April 28, 1950) 


The leveling off in the downward trend 
of retail sales by department stores and 
similar establishments in Cuba continued 
in April when the dollar value was estimated 
to have been only 5 percent under that of 
April 1949. Unit transactions were as high 
as a year ago, if not higher, owing to price 
cuts. An estimated 10-percent seasonal 
climb over the March dollar volume is 
reported. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

Cuba's textile industry continued produc- 
ing at a satisfactory rate through April. 
The largest cotton mill is considering a re- 
duced work-week or some other measure for 
seasonal curtailed activity after May 30. 
Other cotton mills, whose operations at 50 
to 60 percent of capacity so far in 1950 have 
been considerably better than last year, are 
reporting declining markets The rayon 
plant, which continues producing rayon 
viscose filament yarn, staple, tire cord, and 
tire fabric at capacity, with orders booked 
ahead 6 months, is proceeding with plans 
to double its capacity for production of tire 
cord. 

In general, men’s and women's year-round 
outerwear has enjoyed a good market dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1950; prices have 
been slightly less but sales volumes better 
than in 1949. Inventories are believed to 
be high, however, and there is pessimism for 
the coming months. Best-quality imported 
cotton and rayon cloth, which in the first 
quarter enjoyed an active market, experi- 
enced a decline in sales in April 

Importers of tires and tubes are reported 
to have imported four times their normal 
requirements during the first 4 months of 
the year, in anticipation of a higher tariff 
following the United States-Cuban negotia- 
tions now in progress On this account, 
there is apprehension that the Cuban market 
for tires and tubes will be flooded by the 
end of the year 

Cuban production of manganese and cop- 
per continued to be high during April, with 
excellent outlook for the remainder of the 
year. 

A Presidential decree of 1948, which re- 
stricted the distribution by truck of mer- 
chandise by private firms to city limits and 
placed intercity truck transportation in the 
hands exclusively of certain licensed truck- 
ing companies, was declared unconstitu- 
tional. Private firms henceforth will be per- 
mitted to distribute by truck throughout the 
island. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The reported plan of a Swedish match 
manufacturer to install a new, modern match 
factory in Cuba created a storm of protest 
from Cuban match manufacturers and their 
respective labor unions, who claimed that 
they would be put out of business. At last 
report, representatives of the existing 18 
factories had appealed to the President to 
prevent the entry of the new factory, the 
question being under official study. 


MONETARY AND BANKING REGULATIONS 


In preparation for the inauguration of 
the National Bank of Cuba on April 27, the 
Government promulgated a decree ordering 
the transfer to that institution of the mone- 
tary reserves which were held by the Cuban 
Treasury and of the numerous monetary 
operations and functions which by law the 
Treasury had formerly carried out. Related 
functions, those concerning the organiza- 
tion, inspection, intervention, and operation 
of private banks in Cuba, were transferred 
by decree in March. The circulation of new 
1-peso banknotes, issued by the new Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba was initiated on April 
27 as part of the inauguration ceremony. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 

Pastures and cattle nearly everywhere are 
showing the ill effects of the severe dry 
weather. Shipments of marketable cattle to 
the Habana area declined, and are not ex- 
pected to show any material increase until 
after the rainy season improves pastures and 
enables cattle to fatten. Growing crops, such 
as sugarcane, are suffering for lack of mois- 
ture, and planting of the usual spring crops 
is being delayed. 

Sugar shipments and exports, if not pro- 
duction, also were delayed for a few days 
during the month by a strike of workers in 
four important sugar ports. However, to- 
ward the month’s close it was estimated that 
about two-fifths of the Island’s mills had 
finished their season's grinding operations, 
and that the year’s total sugar output al- 
ready approximated 5,200,000 short tons. In- 
dications were that, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, sugar production during the 1950 
season might equal or exceed that of last 
year (5,760,000 short tons). The Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute late in April 
increased its administrative sugar crop fig- 
ure to 5,000,000 long Spanish (5,679,000 short) 
tons, and placed the full amount of the 
estimated increase (250,000 long Spanish 
tons) in the Special Quota, which was there- 
by revised to 850,000 long tons. 


IMPORTS OF RICE, WHEAT, AND WHEAT FLOUR 

Heavy buying (for the exquota period) of 
United States rice was again reported in 
April. Most of the sales allegedly were for 
delivery in July, after the expected opening 
of the 1950-51 rice import quota. Import 
prices, which fell sharply in early March, re- 
gained previous inquota levels in April, 
causing local brokers to predict that sales 
would fall off in the immediate future. 
Some uncertainty, supported by rumors of 
a possible different method of administering 
the quota this year, reportedly has already 
tended further to slow down purchases for 
July delivery. Exquota arrivals of rice con- 
tinued fairly steady in April. In addition, 
a shipment of 16,000 pockets arrived in the 
Free Trade Zone of Matanzas, assertedly to 
be followed by others, for entry into Cuban 
customs territory in July under the new 
quota. One shipping company has an- 
nounced that it will soon begin special serv- 
ice from United States Gulf ports to 
Matanzas for the remainder of the post- 
quota period, and after the new quota to 
other Cuban ports, primarily for rice de- 
liveries. 

Further import price reductions on Buf- 
falo-bonded and Canadian wheat flour re- 
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portedly toned up the local flour market in 
April, increasing sales somewhat over those 
on March. To implement Cuba’s participa- 
tion in the International Wheat Agreement, 
the Ministry of Commerce issued a resolu- 
tion creating a register of import purchase 
contracts of wheat and wheat flour. It calls 
for presentation of copies of all such con- 
tracts to the Ministry, so that an exact tab- 
ulation of the country of origin of these 
imports may be kept. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Opportunities for employment were favor- 
able, in view of the sugar harvest and the 
public-works program inaugurated by the 
Government. There were no _ large-scale 
dismissals of workers, and most industries 
maintained normal operations. Some appre- 
hension was manifest by the workers in the 
tobacco industry, who feared unemployment 
as a result of a recent decision of the Cuban 
Cabinet to permit the manufacture by ma- 
chine of all export cigars and 20 percent of 
those for domestic consumption. Over-all 
living costs remained high, although a slight 
decrease in the cost of food was recorded in 
statistics compiled by a Cuban Government 
agency. No appreciable changes were seen 
in the prices for clothing, utilities, or rentals. 

Employers’ organizations met in Habana 
during the month and agreed to organize 
the National Confederation of Employers, 
primarily to improve their position in bar- 
gaining with labor unions. 


Denmark 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated April 21, 1950) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In February 1950 imports into Denmark 
totaled 436,800,000 crowns and_ exports 
amounted to 303,400,000 crowns, while for 
the first 2 months of the year imports, valued 
at 902,500,000 crowns, exceeded exports by 
254,300,000 crowns. The comparable import 
balance one year earlier was 172,900,000 
crowns. The 2-month import balance in 
1950 trade with the United Kingdom was 
46,700,000 crowns, compared with 48,294,000 
crowns in 1949. Exports to the United States 
increased considerably over 1949 levels, but 
those to the United States Forces in Ger- 
many decreased by a larger amount. Im- 
ports from the United States also were some- 
what smaller than in the 1949 period. Trade 
with Western Germany was greatly activated 
(particularly as concerns exports) as a re- 
sult of liberalization under the trade agree- 
ment of November 1949, and that with 
France, Sweden, Finland, Italy, and the 
Netherlands also exceeded comparable 1949 
levels, whereas that with Belgium showed a 
sharp reduction. 

Exports of agricultural products, by value, 
in January and February 1950 totaled 439,- 
200,000 crowns, compared with 326,600,000 
crowns for the two 1949 months. Industrial 
products exported in the two 1950 months 
aggregated 173,300,000 crowns (25 percent of 
all exports) compared with 1949 exports of 
139,500,000 crowns (28 percent of total ex- 
ports). Exports of fish also increased. 


AGRICULTURE 


Fall-sown crops have benefited from con- 
tinued mild weather, but heavy rainfall has 
delayed spring seeding. Production of agri- 
cultural items in the first 2 months of 1950 
increased over production for the like 1949 
period as follows (in percent): Pork, 85; 
milk, 20; butter, 25; cheese, 10; eggs, 15; 
beef (and veal), 35. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


The index of industrial production (1935= 
100) rose to 158, regaining 5 points of the 
8-point recession in January, and was 13 
points above the February 1949 level. Only 
the woodworking industry failed to show 
increased activity. 

The Danish merchant fleet was well occu- 
pied in the first 3 months of 1950, during 
which period a relatively large amount of 
new tonnage went into service. Shipping 
company earnings were substantial in 1949. 

Negotiations of the 1950 labor contracts for 
most Danish workers were concluded on 
April 4. The conciliation proposal accepted 
by the unions increased hourly wages, in- 
creased vacation pay to 4%4 percent (pre- 
viously 4 percent) of wages, and established 
a requirement that notice (of from 7 to 14 
days) be given before separation. Working 
hours were not decreased. The agricultural, 
forestry, and dairy workers’ demand for a 
standard 8-hour day was rejected, and unions 
involved, with a membership of 38,000, may 
strike. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that the 
percentages of unemployed (for 7 days or 
more) fell from 11.3 in January to 9.9 in 
February, although the latter figure may be 
compared with 8.3 for February 1949. Total 
unemployed numbered 87,347 in February 
1949, 113,232 in January 1950, and 92,056 in 
February of this year. Building construc- 
tion and agriculture show the greatest unem- 
ployment. 

FINANCE 


The wholesale price index for March was 
281 (1935=100) or 1 point above February 
1950. The lumber and paper index rose 15 
points, that of fertilizers, 6 points, whereas 
feedstuffs declined 5 points. The index for 
imported goods rose 2 points (to 323) and 
that of exports declined by 4 points (to 
286). The 37-point excess of the import 
index compares with a 23-point excess of 
the export index prior to devaluation. 

The proposed budget for the fiscal year 
beginning April 1, 1950, approved by Parlia- 
ment on March 29, estimates receipts at 
2,040,000,000 crowns, leaving an anticipated 
surplus over expenditures of 6,500,000 
crowns. 

The report of the National Bank of Den- 
mark for the year 1949 shows a surplus of 
21,957,000 crowns, that at the end of 1948 
having been only 1,330,000 crowns. Profits 
on dollar and Swiss franc holdings, result- 
ing from crown devaluation, were 20,800,000 
crowns. 

A 100,000,000-crown, 4 percent, 30-year 
loan, at 97 percent of par, and a 150,000,000- 
crown, 3 percent, 10-year loan, at 9934, were 
offered by the Government for public sub- 
scription on March 30 to April 1, but only 
about one-third of the total sum was sub- 
scribed by the public, leading banks taking 
over the remainder. The low interest rates 
offered, and uncertainty as to the results of 
concurrent employer-labor negotiations are 
the reasons generally ascribed for this un- 
favorable result. These loans are intended 
to offset the inflationary tendency of release 
of 200,000,000 crowns of ERP counterpart 
funds. 

The annual economic survey (so-called 
National Budget) made public on April 5 
indicates that the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion has become the focal point in Danish 
economy, and that, although the country’s 
foreign exchange position improved in 1949, 
devaluation of the crown has reversed this 
trend. It is estimated that, despite ERP 
assistance, the deficit in the Danish balance 
of payments for 1950 will be between 150,- 
000,000 and 200,000,000 crowns. 

An agreement of March 25 between the 
four large Danish political parties provides 
that 200,000,000 crowns of the ERP grant 
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counterpart funds accumulated in Denmark 
will be used for loans for modernization of 
agriculture and industry, at interest rates 
expected to lie between 3 and 3%, percent. 
The remainder of the existing accumulation 
of counterpart is to be used to reduce the 
Government’s indebtedness to the National 
Bank. This agreement covered several other 
items of economic policy. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A bilateral trade agreement with Norway 
was concluded on March 25, to cover the 
year beginning April 1, 1950. It contem- 
plates exports from Norway to Denmark to 
a value of 190,000,000 Norwegian crowns, with 
Danish exports to Norway valued at 130,- 
000,000 crowns. Most of the surplus from 
Norwegian exports is to be used to pay for 
ships being constructed in Danish yards for 
Norwegian account. 

An agreement between Denmark and 
Switzerland, signed on April 6 and covering 
the year beginning April 1, 1950, provides 
for Danish exports to Switzerland to an es- 
timated value of 97,000,000 crowns and Swiss 
counter deliveries of about 60,000,000 crowns, 
the Danish surplus to be applied to various 
financial obligations, including the clearing 
debt to Switzerland. 

A supplement to the current Denmark- 
Spain trade agreement was signed in March, 
and a protocol for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Denmark and Greece, to a value of 
about 4,000,000 crowns in each direction 
during the year beginning February 25, 1950, 
was signed on April 15, while the conference 
to review the terms of the Denmark-Western 
Germany trade agreement of November 24, 
1949 (provided for in that agreement) was 
scheduled to take place late in April. 

Bills proposing ratification of the Annecy 
Protocol of Terms of Accession to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, for 
amendment of the Denmark-United King- 
dom trade agreement of April 24, 1933, and 
for the effectuation of changes in the Dan- 
ish customs tariff, pursuant to the results 
of negotiations at Annecy, were submitted 
to Parliament on March 21. 

(NoTE: On April 27 Parliament ratified the 
Annecy Protocol.) 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATION CONCERNING HOLDINGS OF 
FOREIGN SECURITIES, MODIFIED 


A Danish decree of March 10, 1950, pub- 
lished in Lovitenden A and effective imme- 
diately, liberalizes certain provisions of the 
exchange control regulations, according to 
a dispatch of March 25 from the United 
States Embassy, Stockholm. 

Under the revised regulations, “currency 
aliens” are no longer required to declare to 
the National Bank of Denmark foreign se- 
curities held in Denmark or imported by 
them, nor Danish securities and foreign 
securities, already in Denmark, which they 
acquire. Similarly, reports of the sale or 
delivery of securities deposited for the ac- 
count of currency aliens are no longer re- 
quired. Also, Danish “currency residents”’ 
are no longer required to report to the Bank 
their holdings of foreign securities in Den- 
mark, those of Danish or foreign securities 
on deposit abroad, nor their capital invest- 
ments abroad. 

The revised regulations also empower the 
Bank to issue to “currency residents” gen- 
eral authorizations to buy or accept security 
in patent rights, film rights, copyrights, or 
the like, from “currency aliens,” to transfer 
or pledge Danish rights of the above kinds 
to currency aliens, and to sell or pledge Dan- 
ish securities to currency aliens. 

The term “currency residents,” under 
Danish regulations, refers to persons resident 
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in Denmark (regardless of nationality) and 


firms, companies, corporations and other en- 
tities having their main seat in Denmark. 
Others, not resident in Denmark but carry- 
ing on business in Denmark, are “currency 
residents’”’ as concerns matters connected 
with such business. Persons or firms which 
are not included in the foregoing definition 
of “currency residents” are classified as “‘cur- 
rency aliens.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
HUNGARY 


(See item under heading “Hungary.’’) 


Dominican 


Republic 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated April 24, 1950) 


The advent of initial payments due under 
the income-tax law and the law taxing in- 
ventories held by wholesalers and retailers 
on December 31, 1949, has caused a pessimis- 
tic view of general business conditions on 
the part of merchants. Complaints are 
occasioned by a slump in sales in recent 
weeks, because of high prices of goods and 
the need to reduce profit margins in order 
to prevent price increases, following the new 
tax levies. 

At the present time, wages are not Keeping 
pace with the rising cost of living, and con- 
sumer resistance against the high prices of 
imported goods is growing. Merchants are 
therefore beginning to turn to the devalu- 
ated-currency countries of Europe to obtain 
goods at lower costs. Germany and Japan 
are also beginning to enter the picture as 
import sources. 

Recently released figures on import trade 
by countries during 1949 indicate that Great 
Britain and other Western European coun- 
tries are continuing to increase their trade 
with the Dominican Republic, in general, at 
the expense of United States trade. These 
figures do not yet include trade gains by 
European countries as a result of devaluation 
of their currencies. The effects of devalua- 
tion are just beginning to be felt in this 
market. 

Two new transport lines connecting Al- 
tamira, Imbert, and Puerto Plata in the 
north coast area which were inaugurated 
recently will provide passenger, freight, and 
mail services formerly handled by the Puerto 
Plata railway, 

A commercial mission from the city of 
Miami, Fla., including Chamber of Commerce 
officials and business and banking represent- 
atives, recently visited Ciudad Trujillo. The 
mission spent 2 days discussing with local 
business groups the possibilities for increas- 
ing trade with the Miami area. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity during April kept 
pace with previous months. The high light 
was the announcement by the Executive Au- 
thority of plans to build about 6,600 new 
workers’ homes and 42 new school buildings 
in various cities and towns during the next 5 
years. An irrigation canal was inaugurated at 
Padre Las Casas as the first of three to be con- 
structed at a cost of $288,500. These canals 
will eventually bring under cultivation about 
15,000 acres of land. Another canal is under 
construction at present near Elias Pina on 


the western border, which when finisheq wil] 
irrigate approximately 3,000 acres. Aque. 
ducts are completed at Elias Pina ang Boca 
Chica, and several additional ones are under 
construction. New roads were opened con. 
necting Villa Mella and La Victoria, north 
of Ciudad Trujillo; Descubierta and Jimanj 
and Tamayo and Mena, in the far west; and 
Ramon Santana and Campina, in the south. 
eastern part of the country. Muncipal Works 
included repair and construction of feeder 
roads at Monsenor Nouel and Otra Banda 
and street repair and construction at Ciudag 
Trujillo, Santiago, San Juan, El Seibo, Banj 
Pedernales, Bayaguana, and Constanza, Pri. 
vate building was featured by the completion 
of part of a $200,000 project in Moca, which 
covers construction of a church, parish home 
and girls’ vocational and primary school. 


TRADE—PRICES 


Foreign trade during February and March 
showed a considerable increase over January 
both in imports and exports. Exports rose 
to more than 11,000,000 pesos in March, more 
than double the February exports, but about 
7 percent less than exports during March 
1949. Imports rose steadily in February and 
March 1950 but the March total was 36 per- 
cent less than imports during March 1949 
The favorable trade balance continued to 
mount, totaling nearly 10,000,000 pesos dur- 
ing February and March and almost 11,000,000 
for the first quarter of 1950 

Official price indexes for the months of 
February and March 1950 show very little 
change, with wholesale prices declining 
slightly and retail prices rising slightly 
Both figures were under the 1949 indexes for 
February and March. The cost-of-living in- 
dex for Ciudad Trujillo showed virtually no 
change during February and March. Wage 
indexes, available through February 1950, 
show a slight decrease in February from the 
January figure 


AGRICULTURE 


Dry weather and sunny skies prevailed 
during March in most of the country, ending 
the period of heavy rains which fell from 
late November through February. The im- 
proved climatic conditions were favorable for 
land preparation and planting of rice, sugar- 
cane, corn, bananas, peanuts, and other 
crops Harvesting of sugarcane, sweet- 
potatoes, dry legumes, tobacco, and cacao 
beans proceeded favorably 

Harvesting of the main tobacco crop began 
in western Cibao near Santiago, but heavy 
rains damaged or delayed the maturing of 
the crop in central and eastern Cibao. Prices 
were 10 to 15 percent higher than last year's 
low levels, reflecting in part a smaller crop 
than in 1949 

Grinding of the 1949-50 sugarcane crop 
continued during the month at 12 of the 
14 sugar centrals. As of March 31, 1950, 
production totaled 227,907 metric tons com- 
pared with 239,604 metric tons on the same 
date in 1949. Exports were also lagging 
behind the 1948-49 rate, but virtually all 
the current crop has been purchased by the 
British Food Ministry. 

As a result of damage to the cacao crop 
by unseasonably heavy rainfall, the Domini- 
can Commission for the Defense of Coffee 
and Cacao reduced its forecast of the 1949-50 
crop from 28,000 to 25,000 metric tons of 
dried cacao beans. Harvesting operations 
began on a limited scale in late March and 
early April. Domestic prices to cacao pro- 
ducers rose from $13.50 to $15.50 per 
50-kilogram bag during March 

As of March 31, all except approximately 
50,000 bags of coffee had been shipped from 
the 1949-50 crop. Current estimates of total 
exportable production were raised from 
210,000 to 230,000 bags during the month. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hoc-CHOLERA LIVE VIRUS IMpPoRTS LIMITED 


The importation of live virus of hog- 
cholera into the Dominican Republic has 
been limited, until further notice to the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture, Live- 
stock, and Colonization by decree No. 6412 
of March 11, 1950. Under this decree, how- 
ever, the Secretary of State for Agriculture, 
Livestock, and Colonization may authorize 
the importation of this virus for purposes of 
making biological products, vaccines, and 
immune serums. 


Egypt 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated April 17, 1959) 


No agreement has yet been reached be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Egypt con- 
cerning the establishment of a new Mone- 
tary Agreement covering the annual release 
of sterling and scarce currencies. As a re- 
sult, the Egyptian Government is issuing no 
new import licenses calling for dollar ex- 
penditures, with the exception of vitally 
needed oil and pharmaceuticals, and is also 
withholding issuance of the “Import Permit 
list,” which is a list of those items for which 
applications from importers will be con- 
sidered, covering purchases using allocated 
dollars. 

A new clearing and payments agreement 
between Egypt and Switzerland became 
effective April 1 for a period of 1 year, sub- 
ject to renewal. This agreement continues 
the trade relations incorporated in the 
former agreement which expired on April 1, 
but provides that machinery for the Aswan 
Dam electrification project will be included 
in allowavle Swiss exports. Cotton con- 
tinues to be the major item which Egypt 
will trade for Swiss goods 

An agreement calling for the exchange of 
Egyptian cotton for Bulgarian cattle was 
signed on April 6 

In addition to the 100,000 tons of wheat 
which Russia has started to ship in exchange 
for Egyptian cotton (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 17, 1950), a further agree- 
ment involving 100,000 tons of maize was 
arranged, and negotiations are proceeding 
involving 50,000 tons of sugar. These three 
commodities will be entirely paid for in 
Egyptian cotton, principally short-staple 
varieties. The total value involved is 
approximately £E10,200,000 ($29,290,000) 
These agreements plus other barter deals of 
cotton, if carried out, will absorb the total 
new cotton crop. 

Many visits of unofficial trade delegations, 
including Syrian, Japanese, Pakistan, and 
Turkish representatives, were made during 
recent weeks 

The regulations which have been effective 
since last September on inspection of ship- 
ping to determine the presence of contra- 
band cargo intended for Israel were pro- 
mulgated in the form of a Royal Decree 
on April 3 with no important changes. 

Effective March 22, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment removed that part of its censorship 
regulations which had made obligatory the 
use of full names and addresses in tele- 
graphic communications abroad Further 
changes in censorship involved the an- 
nouncement on April 6 that postal censor- 
ship will be limited to military matters 
concerning Palestine, to Communism, and to 
the Royal Family. The Minister of the In- 
terior will be responsible for such censorship, 


May 15, 1950 


and has stated that only mail of persons on 
a special list will be opened. 

According to a press statement by the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry on April 
5, two additional gold mines known as Om 
Oud and Hangaliah have been discovered in 
the Sukkari region, and are estimated to 
contain 20,000 tons of gold ore. Another 
gold mine, Om Elrouss, which has been re- 
cently discovered, is estimated to contain 
6,000 tons of ore. 

Both of Egypt’s air lines were granted 
subsidies of £E30,000 each to help cover part 
of their losses on international services dur- 
ing 1949. The Ethiopian-Egyptian Air Trans- 
port Agreement was initialed in Cairo on 
March 18, the United Kingdom-Egyptian Air 
Agreement was initialed on April 1 after 
18 months of negotiations, and the Iranian- 
Egyptian Air Agreement was initialed in 
Tehran on April 5. Air services between 
Egypt and Iraq continued in a state of sus- 
pension as a result of a dispute regarding 
air traffic rights between Baghdad and Teh- 
ran. Talks are being conducted between 
Egyptian and Iraqi authorities in an effort 
to settle this dispute and, if possible, nego- 
tiate a permanent bilateral air-transport 
agreement. 

The Ministry of Public Works announced 
its program of new works which will cost 
some £E76,000,000 ($218,000,000) divided into 
three classes as follows: (1) Projects which 
will return a direct revenue to the State 
such as a pipe line from Suez to Cairo, 
50,000 new telephone lines, electrification of 
rail lines in and about Cairo, and a tunnel 
between Cairo rail stations, presumably with 
toll charges. The total cost of these projects 
would be £E24,000,000 with this sum being 
raised by a 20-year national loan at 3 percent 
interest. (2) A large program of road con- 
struction costing £E25,000,000, with the 
money to be obtained by a national bond 
issue. The road projects as well as those 
in the first category are classified as urg- 
ent, for immediate execution. (3) Of lesser 
urgency is a program consisting of the con- 
struction of rail lines, wharves, and other 
improvements, costing £E26,000,000. 

Negotiations between petroleum-producing 
companies and the Government to settle the 
many outstanding difficulties in the way of 
increased or continued production have 
been at a standstill awaiting the return of 
the Director General of Fuel from the United 
States who arrived on April 12. 

The high cost-of-living bonus to indus- 
trial, commercial, and Government employees 
has now been paid by 80 percent of firms 
affected Legal action is expected to line 
up recalcitrant firms and end related labor 
unrest. 

Egypt's estimated wheat requirements for 
the remainder of 1950, and possibly longer, 
have been provided for by the purchase of 
40,000 tons from France, 20,000 tons from 
Syria, and the 100,000 tons from Russia bar- 
tered for against cotton. Imports since July 
1, the beginning of the 1949-50 crop year, 
total about 423,000 tons, compared with £64,- 
000 tons for the full 1948-49 crop year. 

Egypt is faced with a corn deficit this year 
that may reach 150,000 tons. Yugoslavia 
had agreed to supply 100,000 tons, but re- 
cently informed Egyptian officials that 
60,000 tons is all that can be supplied. 

There has been a sharp rise in prices of 
short-staple cotton on the local market, the 
supply of which is so low that it is expected 
that present stocks will be entirely ex- 
hausted before the new crop becomes avail- 
able. Ashmouni cotton, which normally 
sells at a discount compared with the long- 
staple varieties, sold at a premium on both 
the spot and future markets during March 
for the second time in the past 4 months. 

Private sources are currently estimating 
an increase of 210,000 feddans or 12 percent 


in the area planted to cotton this year over 
last. Present prospects for the new crop 
point toward a near-record production to- 
taling about 10,000,000 cantars, according to 
private forecasts. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADVISORY TECHNICAL IMPORT COMMITTEES 
ESTABLISHED 


A number of technical committees, as pro- 
vided for under French decree No. 49-927 of 
July 18, 1949 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 17, 1949), to advise on the 
issuance of individual import licenses were 
established in France by an order of March 
11, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of March 15, states a report of the 
same date from the United States Embassy, 
Paris. 

Products for which committees were es- 
tablished are: 

Books; 

Ordinary and cast steel; special steel; 
quarry products, lime, cement, and hydrau- 
lic binders; ceramics; chemical products; 
gums and waxes; dyes; automobiles and 
cycles; electric construction; large and av- 
erage machinery; machine tools, precision 
machinery, and optical machinery; semi- 
manufactured products of nonferrous metal 
and of smelting; products of the first trans- 
formation of steel and of metalworking; 

Wool products, other than fabrics and fin- 
ished products; cotton products, other than 
fabrics and finished products; flax and hemp 
products, other than fabrics and finished 
products; artificial textiles, other than fab- 
rics and finished products; products belong- 
ing to the silk industry, other than fabrics 
and finished products; products belonging to 
the jute and hard-fiber industry; fabrics and 
finished products of wool or of horsehair; 
fabrics and finished products of cotton, flax, 
or hemp, including industrial fabrics and 
table linen; fabrics and finished products of 
silk and of rayon; impregnated or coated 
fabrics; tulles, laces, embroideries and gui- 
pures; garments and accessories, fabric cloth- 
ing, hats, umbrellas, and parasols; knit 
fabrics, articles of knitted wear, incandescent 
mantels, and elastic fabrics; rags and old 
clothes; buttons of all kinds; 

Veneering, plywood, compressed panels, 
and treated wood; furniture, chairs, and 
articles of furniture; articles of bedding, 
feathers, and down; joinery, shaped wood, 
parquets, lattice, mouldings, frames, prefab- 
ricated houses, bungalows, hangars, and 
shelters; cooperage and packings; coopers’ 
wares (white cooperage), turnery, miscel- 
laneous articles of wood, sawdust, and wood 
meal; 

Articles of attire and fashion; perfumery; 
jewelry and handicraft articles; music; 

Brushware, brushwood, sorghum straw for 
brooms, bone for working, whalebone; pipes 
and parts, lighter fuses and articles for 
smokers, briar and meershaum pipe bowls; 
small wares, articles of the toy trade, combs, 
fountain pens, patent pencils, “Parisian” 
articles, small turnery, articles of ivory, shell 
horn, wood, corozo, and hooves of animals, 
canes, and similar articles; pencils, writing 
pens, machine ribbons, writing ink, glues, 
school slates, office machines for cutting and 
fastening; toys, games, articles for sports, 
camping, and fishing; natural and artificial 
sponges, articles of wickerwork, kapok, raffia, 
or vegetable horsehair; 

Salted or dried guts, silkworm gut, and 
Messina hair; paper; leather industries; and 
made-up furs. 
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IMPORT DUTIES 
LISHED, OR 
PRODUCTS 


SUSPENDED, 
REDUCED 


REESTAB- 
ON SPECIFIED 


Import duties in France have been tempo- 
rarily suspended on certain products, rees- 
tablished at a lower rate on carameled sugar, 
and temporarily reduced on unworked tan- 
talum and tantalum alloys by an order of 
January 7, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel and effective January 8. 

Products on which duties have been tempo- 
rarily suspended (tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) are: Citric acid (ex 511 D); chloro- 
mycin, aureomycin, neomycin and polymycin 
in tubes, bottles, or similar containers (ex 
570 B); woven widths and strips, not made 
up, of chips of wood, of unlined paper or of 
fabric (ex 820 C); helicopters with or with- 
out motors, weighing empty 1,500 kilograms 
and less (ex 1828). 

The import duty on carameled sugar, 
including caramel coloring (ex 171), sus- 
pended since July 1944, has been reestablished 
at a rate of 40 percent ad valorem, whereas 
the rate previously listed in the present 
import tariff was 125 percent ad valorem. 

The rate of import duty has been tempo- 
rarily reduced from 35 percent to 24 percent 
ad valorem on unworked tantalum and 
tantalum alloys in powder, bars, and wire, 
small plates, leaves, and bands. 


CALFSKINS AND HORSEHIDES—EXPORT 
QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


An official quota of 500 tons of calfskins 
and 300 tons of horsehides for export to the 
United States during the first half of 1950 
has been established by the French Govern- 
ment in a notice to exporters published in 
the French Journal Officiel of April 22, 1950, 
states a telegram of April 24 from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

Applications for licenses will be received 
for a period of 20 days after April 22. Appli- 
cations must be accompanied by (1) pur- 
chase orders from an American importer, 
who may be either a tanner or a dealer 
buying on behalf of a tanner, (2) two copies 
of pro forma invoices established in the 
name of the utilizing tanner, (3) an exact 
description of the merchandise, and (4) the 
unit price in francs per piece, first quality, 
& ££. 

After the period for accepting license ap- 
plications has expired, the applications re- 
ceived will be examined for the purpose of 
allocating the total quota. 

Export licenses granted under the quota 
will be valid for 4 months and may be con- 
sidered for renewal. French exporters must 
inform the French Government within 15 
days after expiration of the validity of their 
licenses of the quantities of skins and hides 
actually exported to the United States. 

Prices may be freely arrived at between 
buyers and sellers but must be approved by 
the French Government. 


BEET SEEDS: IMPORT DUTIES AGAIN 
SUSPENDED 


Collection of import duties on beet seeds 
(French tariff item No. 113 A) restored by 
an order of December 16, 1949, following sus- 
pension since July 1944, was again suspended 
by an order of January 28, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel and effective 
January 29, reports the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris. 





Wrapping-paper imports into Bermuda 
during 1949 amounted to 2,625 rolls, valued 
at £5,843. Imports of paper bags, valued at 
£23,000, were from the United States exclu- 
sively. 
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Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENT AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH PARAGUAY 


A trade and payments agreement between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Para- 
guay, providing for a 1950 commercial ex- 
change of $5,200,000 in each direction, was 
concluded on February 21, 1950, as an- 
nounced in the German Chamber of Com- 
merce publication Aussenhandelsdienst of 
March 2. This agreement is subject to ratifi- 
cation by both parties. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Western 
Germany is to import from Paraguay (in mil- 
lions of dollars) the following commodities: 
Cotton, 1.5; skins, 1.1; Quebracho extract, 
0.4; oilcake, 0.25; canned meat, 0.2; tobacco, 
0.2; rizinus oil, 0.2; etheric oils, 0.125; corn, 
0.1, bones leather, and skin waste, 0.1; en- 
trails, 0.05; and various other items, 0.075. 

In exchange, Paraguay is to receive from 
Western Germany (in millions of dollars) the 
following goods: Various machinery, 0.65; 
iron and steel products, 0.85; agricultural 
machinery and implements, 0.45; vehicles and 
parts thereof, 0.3; chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 0.35; electro-technical products, opti- 
cal articles, watches, cameras, 0.75; cotton 
fabrics and other textiles, 0.4; cement, 0.2; 
office supplies, 0.35; nonferrous metals and 
alloys, 0.1; ceramics and glassware, 0.20; and 
various other goods, 0.6 

Simultaneously with this trade agreement, 
a payments agreement has been concluded, 
which provides for dollar clearing accounts 
In order to balance temporarily any one-sided 
development of commodity deliveries, a re- 
ciprocal credit margin of $1,500,000 has been 
opened in this payments agreement. 


BERLIN AND EASTERN GERMAN GIFT-PAR- 
CEL REGULATIONS SUMMARIZED 


Gift-parcel regulations currently applica- 
ble to Western Berlin, Eastern Berlin, and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, have been out- 
lined in a telegram dated February 27, 1950, 
from the office of the High Commissioner 
for Germany, in Berlin, as follows: 


WESTERN BERLIN 

Gift parcels may be sent to all three West- 
ern Sectors of Berlin, subject to existing 
regulations as to weight and contents. 

Each household is permitted to receive 
duty- and tax-free, every month, the 
amount of 2.5 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) of coffee, 2 kilograms of 
cocoa, 2 kilograms of chocolate, and 500 
grams of tea. 

The above-mentioned items received in 
any household during a given month in ex- 
cess of indicated amounts are taxed on the 
excess as follows: 


Rates of Duty and Tazes on Excess 
Amount of Certain Items 


Turn-over 


equaliza- 
tion tax 
Customs Excise (Ad va 
Item duty tax lorem, 
based on 
duty-paid 
value 
Deutsche- Deutsche 
marks marks 
(West West Percent 
Coffee, green 1.60 10 2 
Coffee, roasted > 13 2 
Cocoa 2 2 
Chocolate 2 2 
Tea__. 5 15 2 


1 Per kilogram; 1 deutschemark (West)-US$0.238 


EASTERN BERLIN AND EASTERN GERMANy 

Gift packages may be sent by parce] Post 
subject to existing regulations as to weight 
and contents. 

The customs regulations for gift Parcels 
are the same as those for the Western Sec. 
tors of Berlin described above, except that 
no special excise taxes are being levied for 
coffee and tea in gift parcel-post packages, 
Furthermore, coffee, cocoa, tea, nylon hose, 
and other restricted items received in com- 
mercial quantities require an import license 
issued by the German Economics Commis. 
sion, and will also be subject to duties and 
taxes. Such shipments without licenses are 
being confiscated. Commercial quantities, 
as defined by Eastern German customs of- 
ficials, consist of more than 5 kilograms of 
the afore-mentioned food items and three 
pairs of nylon hose per month 

|Holders of the mimeographed circular of 
December 1, 1949, “Sending Gift Packages to 
Germany,” should enter the indicate 
changes. | 


’ 
Greece 
Exchange and Finance 


TOBACCO: RETENTIONS ON BUYING Ex- 
CHANGE RATE REPEALED 


Retentions on purchases of foreign ex- 
change resulting from tobacco exported from 
Greece to the United States, Switzerland, and 
Belgium were repealed, effective April 3, 1950, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy, Athens, dated April 4. The full ex- 
change rate of 15,000 drachmas to the dollar 
and comparable rates for the Swiss and Bel- 
gian francs will be restored 

The “tax” had levied originally to 
recapture any windfall exchange profits ac- 
cruing to tobacco buyers of the countries 
mentioned above, as a result of drachma de- 
valuation in September 1949. Greek export- 
ers contended that the “tax’’ restricted 
exports to the countries affected. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 5, 1949, for original announcement 
of retentions. | 


been 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORT AGENTS’ 
COMMISSIONS 


Regulations concerning agents’ commis- 
sions with regard to imports into Greece from 
the United States, financed by ECA dollars, 
have been set forth in decision No. 9274 of 
the Ministry of National Economy, effective 
January 1, 1950, according to a report from 
the American Embassy, Athens, dated March 
29. Such commissions are to be declared 
only to the Bank of Greece, which will effect 
collection in foreign exchange from the for- 
eign supplier; the amount of the commis- 
sion need not be mentioned on the import 
application. 

Within 7 days from the date the credit 
is opened, the agent must submit to the Bank 
of Greece a responsible statement containing 
the number of the import license, the num- 
ber of the credit opened, the total amount of 
the credit, the amount of the commission or 
discount he is entitled to, and a statement 
to the effect that he assumes the responsi- 
bility to deliver the foreign exchange with 
which the Bank of Greece will be credited 
following receipt by ECA headquarters in 
Washington of a statement from the foreign 
supplier. 

The credit opened is to cover the total 
amount of the license including the commis- 
sion, no mention of the percentage of the 
commission being made. Terms pertaining 
to the establishment of the credit, however, 
include a provision to the effect that the 
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foreign supplier, when collecting the total 
amount of the credit, will be required to pro- 
duce one of the following three declarations: 
(a) Declaration stating that no commission 
is paid or will be paid to the agent; (b) dec- 
laration relating to the amount of commis- 
sion paid, and simultaneously, the foreign 
supplier must deliver a draft in dollars for 
the entire amount of the commission to be 
paid to the Bank of Greece for the agent’s 
account; or (Cc) @ responsible declaration, 
regarding the amount of commission paid or 
to be paid, which must also contain a state- 
ment to the effect that the foreign supplier 
assumes the responsibility of paying the 
total amount of such commission to the 
Bank of Greece at intervals not exceeding 3 
months. The supplier must also mention the 
name and address of the agent and the terms 
of the transaction, including the number of 
the credit, the total amount collected by the 
supplier, and the net amount of commission 
computed thereon to be remitted to the Bank 
of Greece. 

Disposition of commissions earned on im- 
ports from European countries will be reg- 
ulated by subsequent decisions. 

All agents’ commissions earned abroad and 
deposited at the Bank of Greece from March 
8, 1948, up to September 21, 1949, the date of 
currency devaluation, may be used for the 
importation of items included in the current 
Greek import schedule by a decision of the 
Foreign Trade Board effective March 11, 1950. 
Import licenses will be issued by the Minis- 
try of National Economy, upon submission 
of a certificate by the Commercial Repre- 
sentative Association. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS: PROGRAMMED IMPORTS 


Imports of automotive parts valued at $3,- 
550,000, in dollar equivalent are provided for 
under the Greek import program for the fiscal 
year 1949-50, according to a report from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated March 29. 
Allocations for January-June 1950 (with 
July-December 1949 in parentheses) total 
$1,450,000 ($2,100,000) and are made under 
the following categories: Dollars, 750,000 (1,- 
250,000); pounds sterling, 300,000 (350,000); 
and clearings and drawing rights, 400,000 
(500,000 ) 

According to the Greek Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, the allocation of $1,250,000 
in dollars for July-December 1949, later in- 
creased by an additional $100,000, was dis- 
tributed in equal shares between independent 
parts jobbers and automobile distributors. 
Of the total allocation, 25 percent was allot- 
ted to Northern Greece for distribution by the 
Salonika Chamber, subject to final approval 
of the Ministry of National Economy. 

Difficulty is anticipated in the distribution 
of the current half-year allocation of $750,- 
000. Full-scale issuance of import licenses 
under this allocation has been withheld and 
on February 27, 1950, the Ministry issued 
a notice inviting interested importers to sub- 
mit applications for amounts up to 50 percent 
of their previous half-year quotas. Licenses 
will be approved up to half the total alloca- 
tion for the half year. The Ministry is con- 
sidering a new system for determining indi- 
vidual import quotas, in which the chief cri- 
teria will be actual imports made and taxes 
paid by importers. 


NEW BARTER TRADE POLICY 


On February 28, 1950, the Foreign Trade 
Board, which is the supreme Greek Govern- 
ment agency for determining policy on im- 
port and export trade matters, announced 
a new set of regulations with regard to pri- 
vate barter trade, according to a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy, Athens, 
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dated March 28, 1950. These revised regula- 
tions became effective on March 16, 1950, as 
Ministerial Decision No. 39902 and supersede 
all previous pertinent decisions and admin- 
istrative or procedural regulations and in- 
structions. 

No “in-transit” or ‘“‘on-consignment” ship- 
ments are permitted under the new scheme. 
Applications for export license must be filed 
with the Bank of Greece which will issue the 
necessary licenses. At various stages of the 
barter transaction, exporters are required to 
post certain compliance or performance 
guaranties aggregating 25 percent of the 
value of export shipments. 

Although the general mechanics of the 
new barter system are basically similar to 
those of the earlier barter schemes, the new 
system introduces certain innovations and re- 
finements intended to place barter exports 
under closer supervision and control. Under 
the new barter system, all Greek export prod- 
ucts are classified into three general groups 
on the basis of their relative salability abroad. 
These groups are designated as A, B, and C, 
and the corresponding itemized lists of ex- 
port products are labeled A-1, B-1, and C-1, 
as follows: (a) Export List A-1 is not an 
itemized list but includes all Greek export 
products which are not specifically men- 
tioned in lists B-1 and C-1. (b) Export List 
B-—1 includes a dozen specific products which, 
because of high internal drachma prices are 
hard to sell abroad. (c) Export List C-1 
comprises 14 types of ores at present mined 
in Greece which, because of their high cost 
of production, cannot compete in the world 
markets with similar products of other 
countries. 

Another list designated as “D’” names 21 
countries to which Greek products included 
in List A-1 cannot be exported on a barter 
basis. This list comprises all countries in 
the dollar and sterling areas as well as coun- 
tries with which Greece has clearing or 
drawing rights agreements, namely: Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, Turkey, United States, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, and the sterling area. Items 
in lists B-1 and C-l may be bartered with 
any country. 

Corresponding to the three lists of export 
products, there are three lists of products 
which may be imported into Greece in com- 
pensation for a portion of the value of each 
export shipment and are designated as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Import List A—2 includes commodities 
of prime necessity generally included in the 
approved semiannual programs of the Greek 
Government, which may be compensated for 
exports of Greek products included in List 
A-1, to other than list-D countries whenever 
conditions or regulations in the buying soft- 
currency country do not permit payment in 
foreign exchange. 

(b) Import List B-2 is subdivided into 
three parts: Part One includes all items in 
List A-2 (prime necessities) of which a mini- 
mum specified percentage (shown in column 
1 of Export List B-1) must be imported 
against the value of each export shipment, 
whenever foreign exchange is not obtainable 
in the buying country. Part Three includes 
a limited number of nonprogrammed “lux- 
ury” or “profitable” items of which a spe- 
cified marimum percentage (shown in col- 
umn 2 of Export List B-1) may be brought 
in. Part Two is a residual list of items 
which may be imported to cover the unused 
balance of an export shipment after the 
above minimum and maximum require- 
ments have been met. 

(c) Import List C-2 is the same as List 
B-2. The 14 mineral ores named in export 
List C-1 must bring in a minimum percent- 


age of their export value (shown in column 
1) in dollar, sterling, or clearing exchange, 
if obtainable. If no such exchange is ob- 
tainable, the percentage provided in column 
1 may be covered by imports of commodities 
in Part One of List C-2. The remainder of 
the value of items in Export List C-1 may 
be compensated by imports of List C—2 com- 
modities, with the added limitation that 
imports of commodities in Part Three of the 
list may not exceed the percentage indicated 
in column 2 of Export List C-1. Further- 
more, exporters of mineral ores are required 
to undertaken to use at least one-half of the 
premium earned from the sale of the cor- 
responding import rights (i. e., the differ- 
ence between the effective bank rate of ex- 
change and the rate received from the sale 
of the import rights) for the modernization 
of their mining facilities so that at the end 
of 2 years the Greek mining industry may 
improve its competitive position sufficiently 
to be able to sell its products abroad without 
special financial assistance. 

[Copies of the lists described above are 
available in the Middle-East Branch, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices. | 


TRAVELERS’ BAGGAGE EXEMPT FROM 
Customs DUTIES 


Regulations regarding the exemption of 
travelers’ baggage from payment of import 
duties and concomitant taxes have been set 
forth in Greek Ministry of Finance Deci- 
sion No. 2040 of March 4, 1950, according 
to a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy, Athens, dated April 11, 1950. The fol- 
lowing articles may be considered as forming 
part of the personal baggage of passengers 
and travelers: 

1. Used clothing, toilet articles, and arti- 
cles of adornment. Used fur coats shall be 
exempted if carried by women travelers (both 
Greek and foreign) who are either perma- 
nently established abroad or are domiciled 
in Greece but have resided abroad for more 
than a year. Otherwise fur coats may be 
exempted only if depreciated in value by 
more than 20 percent. 

2. Used bed linen and bedroom articles of 
any material in proportion to the number 
of members in the traveler’s family. 

3. Used books up to 100 kilograms in sin- 
gle copies. The afore-mentioned weight 
limit is waived in the case of returning stu- 
dents who may also import multiple copies 
of treatises of their own. 

4. Used articles forming a part of a trav- 
eler’s usual personal effects such as cameras 
with 24 plates or 5 rolls of film, small pro- 
jectors or motion-picture cameras with 5 
rolis of film, binoculars, portable musical 
instruments, portable phonographs with 20 
records, portable radios, portable typewrit- 
ers, perambulators, painters’ stands, dicta- 
phones, bicycles, sewing machines, athletic 
items such as shotguns, skis, and tennis 
rackets. 

5. Pet animals, such as dogs, cats, cage 
birds; also used camping equipment and 
hand tools, except medical office and labo- 
ratory instruments which shall be subject 
to duty even if used. 

6. Foodstuffs, candy, liquor, and similar 
provisions in quantities not exceeding 10 
kilograms per traveler and provided the basic 
duty is not in excess of 30,000 drachmas ($2), 
200 cigarettes, 30 cigars, 2 decks of playing 
cards, 5 boxes of matches. 

7. Unused articles of personal use not ex- 
ceeding $100 in value, provided they are in 
line with the traveler’s social position and 
are not intended for resale. Articles in ex- 
cess of $100 shall be dutiable at the regular 
rates. 
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8. On trousseaus, only bed linen shall be 
exempted, if brought in by unmarried women 
not yet settled in Greece, or by married 
women residing abroad and coming to settle 
in Greece whose marriage took place abroad 
within 12 months prior to arrival in Greece. 
Exemption under this paragraph shall be 
granted only to indigent travelers and on 
the basis of a consular or other acceptable 
certificate giving the date of marriage, the 
period of residence abroad, an itemized list 
of the articles involved, and a statement that 
the traveler is destitute. Otherwise such 
articles shall be dutiable at the rate of 5 
percent ad valorem. 

9. Used articles of a personal nature which 
had belonged to persons deceased abroad and 
consigned to the deceased’s next of kin in 
Greece. The household furniture of persons 
deceased abroad shall be dutiable at reduced 
rates. 

10. Unaccompanied personal luggage shall 
be exempted from duty only if cleared 
through customs within 3 months from the 
traveler’s arrival in Greece. This time limit 
may be extended up to 12 months by decision 
of the Minister of Finance. 

11. Personal luggage shall be subject to 
customs examination at the time of entry. 
However, customs authorities may at their 
discretion accept in lieu of such examination 
the traveler’s written declaration that he 
carries no dutiable articles. 

12. Other articles of personal use not 
exempted under the provisions of this deci- 
sion, carried by travelers permanently resid- 
ing abroad and entering Greece on temporary 
visit, may be delivered free of duty or against 
deposit subject to reexport within a specified 
period of time. Such temporary exemption 
shall be granted upon the traveler's personal 
responsibility to pay the regular duties on 
articles not reexported at the expiration of 
the term of the exemption. An entry shall 
be made in the traveler’s passport indicating 
the delivery of luggage under temporary 
exemption. 

With regard to articles taken out of 
Greece, regulations in force established by 
the Ministry of National Economy provide 
that tourists may take out of the country 
free of export-licensing requirements sou- 
venirs and other items valued at not more 
than 200,000 drachmas ($13) per person. 
For articles in excess of 200,000 drachmas, an 
itemized export license is required. However, 
in actual practice, customs authorities are 
very lenient and permit the export of sou- 
venirs and articles of personal use consider- 
ably in excess of the $13 limit, provided there 
is no reason to suspect abuse. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TaxX CONVENTIONS WITH THE U. S. 
RATIFIED 


By Emergency Law No. 1413 of February 
23, 1950, published in the Greek Official 
Gazette on February 28, 1950, Greece ratified 
two tax conventions signed with the United 
States in Athens on February 20, 1950, relat- 
ing to the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income and on the estates of 
deceased persons. 

The former convention has retroactive 
effect to January 1, 1950; the latter will take 
effect when the instruments of ratification 
are exchanged. 

The conventions contain provisions sub- 
stantially similar to provisions in tax con- 
ventions now in force between the United 
States and certain other countries, namely, 
Canada, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom, and pro- 
visions in tax conventions which the United 
States has signed with a number of other 


1 


countries but which are pending in the 
United States Senate and have not entered 
into force. In general, the United States 
conventions with Greece, like those which 
have been made with other countries, are 
designed to eliminate double taxation with 
respect to the same income or with respect 
to the same estate, this being accomplished 
either by means of a specific exemption from 
taxation in one or the other of the countries 
or by means of a credit allowed by one of 
the countries for taxes paid to the other 
country. 


Guatemala 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated April 27, 1950) 


Business activity in Guatemala during 
April was slightly better than in April 1949. 
The automobile business continued good. 
Bank collections held up, and the demand 
for small commercial loans increased. Ex- 
change sales by certain commercial banks 
were higher than in 1949, but no buying flur- 
ries were noted. Drafts specifying payment 
against documents rather than against ac- 
ceptance were more numerous than in recent 
months. 

Pan American Airways continued negotia- 
tions with the Government for the renewal 
of its contract to maintain divisional head- 
quarters in Guatemala. However, employ- 
ees were notified that unless a satisfactory 
arrangement could be reached by May 3, the 
date on which the present contract termi- 
nates, Pan American will move its headquar- 
ters from Guatemala and numerous employ- 
ees will be released 

A Swiss shipping company, inaugurated 
the first direct postwar service between Ham- 
burg, Germany, other European ports, and 
Puerto Barrios. Press reports are that the 
line is using modern passenger-freight ships. 

On April 17 the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor prohibited shoe imports. The resolu- 
tion reserves to the Ministry the power to 
authorize imports of shoes of types not pro- 
duced in Guatemala and established a 15- 
day period for the submission of inventories 
and costs of imported shoes. Confirmed or- 
ders now pending registered with the Direc- 
torate General of Commerce, Industry and 
Controls will be permitted shipment. The 
resolution states that the action was taken 
to promote the development of the national 
shoe industry. 

Foreign-exchange reserves at the end of 
March were $42,345,000 compared with $42,- 
047,000 on February 28, 1950, and with $50.- 
147,000 at the end of March 1949. Exchange 
holdings of the Bank of Guatemala increased 
$724,000 while reserves of other banks de- 
clined $426,000 

To bring Guatemalan practice into line 
with requirements of the International Civil 
Aeronautics Organization, a resolution of the 
Ministry of Finance of March 24 provided 
for the use of baggage declaration forms by 
incoming air-line passengers after 30 days. 
The forms were not yet in use on April 27 

A hurricane on April 5 destroyed 1,100 
acres of the 5,300-acre banana plantings in 
the Damanera section on the east coast of 
Guatemala. Damage is placed at $2,500,000 
It appears unlikely that replanting will take 
place, with the result that the east coast will 
be only a minor supplier of bananas for ex- 
port. Banana shipments from this area may 
total only about 450,000 stems this year, in 
contrast to a previously estimated 1,000,000 
stems. 

Negotiations for a new labor contract be- 
tween the major fruit company and the un- 


ions have resulted in separate Settlements 
with three of the four syndicates involve 
the settlements consisting of 1 year exten. 
sions of the 1949 collective contract With q 
few relatively minor modifications in each 
case in favor of the individual unions. A 
new federation of labor unions, the Guate. 
malan Autonomous Labor Federation 
(FLAG), has been organized. Its request for 
recognition from the Government as a bona 
fide labor organization is being Opposed by 
the three established federations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES: TEMPORARY Duty. 
FREE IMPORTATION LIMITED TO 6 
MONTHS 


Automobiles driven by private persons 
into Guatemala under the provisions of ar- 
ticle 341 of the Customs Code (which pro- 
vides for the temporary entry of equipment 
of tourists into Guatemala, including ve. 
hicles) shall be considered as definitely im- 
ported 6 months after their entry and sub. 
ject to import duties into the country, ac. 
cording to a Ministerial Resolution pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 24 
1950, and reported by the United States Em- 
bassy in Guatemala on April 3, 1950. 

April 15, 1950, was established as the final 
date for payment of duties on cars which 
had been in Guatemala 6 months or more on 
the date of publication of this resolution 
Vehicles entering the country subsequent to 
this resolution shall pay the import duties 
and taxes on the expiration of the 6-month 
period. Failure to comply with the above 
resolution will result in fines and confisca- 
tion of the vehicle 


Haiti 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated April 21, 1950) 


The month of April was characterized by 
a dwindling of tourist movement to Haiti, 
generally favorable weather conditions for 
agriculture, and relatively brisk commercial 
activity. It is estimated that of Haiti's ex- 
portable coffee crop for the 1949-50 season, 
amounting to approximately 450,000 sacks 
of 60 pounds, only about 20,000 sacks re- 
main unsold Progress of cane grinding at 
the largest sugar mill in Haiti indicates that 
the sugar crop will amount to approximately 
50,000 short Grinding is expected to 
end in June 


tons 


A spring rice crop amounting to about 
1,000,000 pounds has been gratifying 
as a hold-over until the main crop is har- 
vested in late October Haiti has been 
forced to make substantial late-summer im- 
portations of rice during the past few years, 
but it is believed that its requirements this 
year will be negligible, 

Government receipts, as officially tabu- 
lated on February 28 for the first 5 months 
of the fiscal year amounted to 47,793,000 
gourdes (5 gourdes=$1) and were running 
approximately 50 percent higher than for 
the corresponding period of 1948-49. Al- 
though income for the month of March has 
not yet been published, it is known to have 
exceeded 10,000,000 gourdes, which is only 
the second time in the Republic’s history 
that monthly income has exceeded this fig- 
ure. Expenditures, however, have kept pace 
with receipts, although the margin between 
the two is a close one. Despite a mount- 
ing deficit balance in the Treasury state- 
ment, considered as basically a bookkeep- 
ing deficit, the Government's cash position 
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has been showing steady improvement dur- 
ing the past 3 months, 

The Government has announced its inten- 
tion of reopening the Bicentennial Exposi- 
tion in December 1950 and has requested 
participating countries to continue their sup- 
port. Although the construction of the 
exposition has been a remarkable achieve- 
ment and visitors to Haiti have been most 
favorably impressed, it is generally conceded 
that construction and opening delays, as 
well as the lack of facilities for maritime 
travel between Haiti and the United States, 
minimized the exposition’s drawing power as 
a tourist attraction. It is believed that a 
stepped-up publicity campaign and the re- 
cent completion of several new and attrac- 
tive hotels will help to make Haiti a more 
important focus of tourist travel next winter. 

Increased industrial activity in Haiti is 
foreseen as the result of the Government’s 
recent law granting concessions to new in- 
dustries. Thus far, a number of small in- 
dustries have been officially admitted to the 
category of “new” industry, enjoying tax, 
license, and tariff concessions. These include 
an essential-oil factory, a venetian-blind fac- 
tory, a nail factory, a hat factory, a plant 
for manufacturing carbon dioxide, and three 
enterprises for the manufacture of ready- 
made clothing. It is likewise known that 
negotiations for the erection of a cement 
factory have been under way. 

The Government has issued a communiqué 
describing the progress made thus far on the 
$4,000,000 project for drainage, land recla- 
mation, and flood control in the Artibonite 
Valley and states that engineering plans for 
the above, as well as for an additional hydro- 
electric program, will be ready by June 1. 
It is presumed that bids for the construc- 
tion work involved will be called for shortly 
thereafter. 


Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated April 17, 1950) 


Retail and wholesale merchants reported 
an upswing in over the preceding 
month, probably as a result of small in- 
creases in employment in the fruit compa- 
nies, but more particularly because of the 
increase in public works, especially high- 
ways, throughout the country. Added em- 
ployment had, naturally, a stabilizing effect 
upon the local market outlook. 

Funds derived from the recently an- 
nounced export-tax increase of 3 lempiras 
(1 lempira=$0.50 U. S. currency) per 60- 
kilogram bag of coffee (See FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1950) have been 
earmarked for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads into the coffee-growing re- 
gions of the Republic. On an estimated ex- 
port of approximately 72,000 bags, this tax 
will produce more than 200,000 lempiras for 
roads. 

Further impetus was given to the national 
highway program by the terms of decree No. 
171 of March 24, 1950, by which the Presi- 
dent was authorized to engage experts to 
complete studies on several major highway, 
harbor, and hydroelectric projects. The 
President also was empowered to contract 
loans from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Bank. Guaranties for the repayment 
of any loans made were outlined; and one 
item, a surcharge of 2 centavos per gross 
kilogram on all dutiable imports, caused a 
flurry of excitement in business circles by 
the fact that customs officials interpreted 
the wording of the decree to mean imme- 


sales 
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diate application of the surcharge. The 
Minister of Finance finally clarified the issue 
by stating that it was the intention of the 
legislators to begin the surcharge only after 
one or more of the proposed loans were made. 

Authorization of 14,000 lempiras monthly 
was made for expenditure on the construc- 
tion of an entirely new highway from La 
Ceiba, on the Caribbean Coast, to Olanchito, 
Yoro, Cedros, and Talanga. In addition, two 
American firms were given Government 
orders for a total of 32 dump trucks and 19 
units of road equipment, for a total of $316,- 
680. These steps indicated a decision by the 
Government to implement the new highway 
program. 

Bank credit continued in short supply, 
with the nation’s two banks calling in loans 
wherever possible, and discouraging further 
loans for import purposes. This was par- 
tially attributed to a tendency by importers 
to overstock and to the decision by the banks 
to put themselves into as liquid a condition 
as possible before the opening of the Central 
Bank on July 1, 1950. 

Czecholsovakia, Denmark, and Sweden 
continued selling in the Honduran paper 
markets, quoting prices c. i. f. Tegucigalpa 
equal to or better than United States prices 
c. i. f. Honduran seaports for equal quality 
stocks. Japanese textiles, china, and sew- 
ing machines were once again available in 
Honduran stores at prices substantially be- 
low those of the United States. German 
steel tubing, three-fourths inch in diameter, 
entered the market at $1.68 less per 100 feet 
than the equivalent United States product. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SURTAX ESTABLISHED OF SPECIFIED 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF SAN MARCOS DE COLON 
The National Congress of Honduras, by de- 

cree No. 83 of March 18, 1950, established 


surtaxes effective March 28, 1950, to con- 
tinue for a period of 5 years, on the following 


articles for the District of San Marcos de 
Colon: 

Surlarin 

Article lempiras 

For each bottle of foreign liquor imported 0. 50 

For each case of beer of 60 half bottles imported__. 60 

For the extraction of each 1,000 feet of lumber __. . 25 

For the exportation of each 1,000 feet of lumber. . a) 

For each quintal of tobacco imported Ww 

For each carton of 10 packs of cigarettes imported 02 


The funds realized from the above surtaxes 
are destined exclusively for the installation 
of the sewerage system of the city of San 
Marcos de Colon. 


LABELS AND PLASTIC GARMENT BaGs: RE- 
VISION AND ADDITION OF CUSTOMS CLAS- 
SIFICATION 


Honduran legislative decree No. 110 of 
March 9, published in La Gaceta of March 30, 
1950, and effective the same date, revised 
tariff item No, 1175—-A to include: Labels and 
wrappers, printed or lithographed with plain 
inscriptions or advertisements, for use as 
small cartons or packets for products such as 
cigarettes, cigars, pipe or cut tobacco and 
other tobacco products, or for use on tins 
containing products such as fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, and similar items, packed in 
the country by manufacturers, and ordered 
by manufacturers for their exclusive use, 
dutiable at 0.22 lempira per gross kilogram. 
The classification formerly covered only 
labels for use on tins. 

Decree No. 117 of March 13, also published 
in La Gaceta of March 30, 1950, and effective 
the same date, creates a new tariff classifi- 
cation, item No. 387-A—bags of plastic mate- 
rial with wire frame, for storage of gar- 


ments—dutiable at 0.50 lempira per gross 
kilogram. 

The above-mentioned changes and addition 
to the Honduran customs tariff schedule 
were reported by the United States Embassy 
in Tegucigalpa on April 10, 1950. 


CERTAIN HARDWOODS: Export DUTY 
REDUCED 


The Honduran Government has announced 
a reduction of the export duty on mahogany, 
ebony, and walnut from 17.00 to 12.70 lem- 
piras per cubic meter (1 lempira = US$0.50) 
by Decree No. 75 published in La Gaceta and 
effective March 10, 1950, according to a report 
received from the United States Embassy at 
Tegucigalpa, dated March 21, 1950. Also an- 
nounced was Decree 94 published in La Ga- 
ceta on March 22, 1950, and reported on 
March 25 by the Embassy, which provides 
that the above-mentioned hardwoods cut 
prior to the effective date of Decree No. 75 
shall pay the same reduced export duty, 
thereby causing the provisions of Decree 75 to 
become retroactive. The two decrees are re- 
ported to have been enacted in an effort to 
stimulate the hardwood export business. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Hong Kong had another good business 
month in January 1950, as imports rose to 
the equivalent of US$56,357,000, an increase 
of 12.3 percent over December 1949, whereas 
domestic manufactures increased more than 
10 percent over the preceding month. The 
only disquieting feature during the month 
was a decrease in exports, which were valued 
at US$41,808,000, or 14.5 percent less than 
those in December, but they were still about 
20 percent more than the monthly average 
for 1949. 

The United States continued to hold first 
place in the value of the colony’s imports, 
with merchandise amounting to US$11,816,- 
000, an increase of 11.4 percent over the 
preceding month, followed by China with 
$9,027,000; the United Kingdom, $8,181,000, 
an increase of 30 percent over December; 
those from India and Pakistan combined in- 
creased by nearly 51 percent, to $7,690,000. 
In the past few months imports of cotton 
yarn and cotton piece goods from India in- 
creased tremendously. In January, 7,759,000 
pounds of cotton yarn, or 85 percent of Hong 
Kong’s total imports of this item, and 34 
percent of the colony’s imports of cotton 
piece goods came from India. 

Hong Kong’s exports to almost all countries 
showed a general decline, with the excep- 
tion of Malaya and South China. The 
decline in exports to Macao, which is under- 
stood to be an in-transit point for shipments 
between South China and Hong Kong, was 
almost counterbalanced by the increase in 
exports to South China. Exports to North 
and Central China, which had increased 
greatly during the past few months, de- 
creased by more than 33 and 31 percent, 
respectively, from the preceding month. 


DOMESTIC MARKET CONDITIONS 


The storage position in Hong Kong be- 
came so acute as a result of off-loading of 
merchandise destined for China that the 
Hong Kong Government was forced to re- 
strict the importation of paper, caustic soda, 
wool tops, gunny bags, sulfate of ammonia, 
raw cotton, bleaching powder, and cotton 
yarn unless the importer shows proof that 
he has obtained storage space, or that these 
items will be reexported within 7 days after 
their arrival. It was estimated that 800,000 
long tons of cargo are stored in Hong Kong 
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awaiting transshipment to China. This ob- 
struction to trade with China, coupled with 
high storage rates, some of which increased 
as much as 200 percent, forced many small 
operators to liquidate their holdings. It was 
expected that a reduction in imports of the 
above-described items would occur during 
the immediate future months because of the 
cancellation of orders and diversion of some 
cargo to Singapore. In order to expand the 
colony’s needed storage space, the authori- 
ties permitted a Chinese steamship com- 
pany to use 11 of its decommissioned ships 
in the harbor as floating warehouses. How- 
ever, it was not expected that any sub- 
stantial improvement in the movement of 
cargo would occur until the Chinese New 
Year. Importers of some chemicals classi- 
fied as dangerous goods were at a special 
disadvantage because their goods were not 
welcome in many warehouses. 

Prices of most commodities declined dur- 
ing the month because of an overstocked 
position. United States caustic soda (solid) 
in 700-pound drums declined from HK$170 
to HK$135, the lower prices attracting buyers 
from Australia, while some was bought by 
Shanghai for shipment by rail via Canton 
and Hankow. In November, the landed cost 
of sulfur powder was HK$21 per picul of 
133144 pounds, as against the local selling 
price of HK$55. This broad margin of profit 
induced many importers to place large or- 
ders for the chemical, which resulted in an 
oversupply in January of 10,000 tons. It 
was estimated that it would require 6 months 
to clear this surplus. Other chemicals, al- 
though not in oversupply to the extent of 
sulfur powder, also tended to decline in price. 

Raw-cotton imports from the United States 
increased during January as a result of the 
high prices of Pakistan cotton resulting from 
the nondevaluation of the Pakistan rupee. 
However, local importers held back on order- 
ing in the belief that the rupee may be de- 
valued in the near future. 

Newsprint shipments to North China via 
Tsingtao were steady as a result of the de- 
mand in Shanghai. It was expected that the 
Communist authorities in Canton would 
soon lift the restrictions on the import of 
paper and newsprint to allow the printing 
of books and documents. 

Reductions of US$5.50 per ton, c. i. f. Hong 
Kong, in the price of United States mild 
steel round bars was quickly followed by 
similar reductions by Belgian and French 
firms, with demand seemingly confined to 
North China. Galvanized mild steel sheets 
from Britain and the European Continent 
declined slightly; rolled brass sheets fell 
heavily, with supplies offered only from Brit- 
ain and Japan. United States tinplate waste 
was Offered at HK$82 for 200-pound packing, 
with the British variety quoted at HK$78. 

As a result of increased costs of raw sugar, 
following the devaluation of the British 
pound, the Hong Kong authorities increased 
the price of locally sold fine white sugar from 
HK$0.40 to HK$0.45 per pound, and raw 
sugar from HK$0.32 to HK$0.38 per pound. 
Hong Kong obtains its raw sugar from 
Mauritius, and refined sugar from the United 
Kingdom. It is expected that the new rates 
will apply throughout 1950. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The unofficial exchange rates for the 
United States dollar in Hong Kong’s open 
but legal market rose about 2 percent above 
the January opening rates and then declined 
by nearly 4 percent toward the end of that 
month, reflecting the lessened demand for 
payment of imports and other oversea re- 
mittances to the United States. The cross 
rate for the British pound rose slightly to 
$2.49 at the end of January, as compared 
with $2.44 at the end of December, thus in- 
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creasing in the colony the competitive posi- 
tion of imports from the United States. 

Total bank clearings passing through 
the colony’s clearinghouse during January 
amounted to the equivalent of US$154,- 
190,282, a decrease of 6.9 percent below the 
high volume of the preceding month. The 
gradual decrease in the amount of Hong 
Kong’s note issue in circulation, which had 
been contracting since April 1949, was at 
least temporarily halted, when the issue in- 
creased slightly to HK$804,204,881 from 
HK$802,924,076 in December 1949. The Com- 
munist authorities in Canton proclaimed 
that the ban on the circulation of Hong 
Kong dollars would be rigorously enforced 
and that, effective February 10, holdings 
would be confiscated. 

Several millions of Hong Kong dollars in 
bank notes were sent to Hong Kong in antici- 
pation of the afore-mentioned regulation, 
which was issued in November 1949, and an 
additional HK$25,000,000 was expected to be 
returned by February 10. Earlier enforce- 
ment was not practicable because an esti- 
mated 90 percent of all transactions in South 
China was in Hong Kong currency. With the 
progressive deterioration of the Communist 
currency, it is probable that traders and 
farmers in South China, who have recently 
experienced the collapse of two separate is- 
sues of currency under the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, may continue, despite the ban, to 
hoard Hong Kong dollars as a hedge against 
inflation. 

The colony’s revenues for the first 7 months 
of the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950, 
totaled HK#$130,615,000 and expenditures 
amounted to HK$97,139,000, as against budg- 
eted receipts and expenditures of HK$180,- 
000,000 each for the fiscal year. On the basis 
of the first 7 months of the fiscal year, rev- 
enues were running 24.4 percent over expec- 
tations, and expenditures were 7.5 percent 
less than contemplated when the budget was 
prepared. 

INDUSTRY 


The colony's industry had another good 
month during January. Shipyards were being 
prepared to handle an expected large repair 
business following the reduction or the re- 
moval of the Chinese Nationalist blockade of 
the South China coast. About 60 vessels 
were laid up awaiting repairs or overhauling. 
Steel appeared to be in good supply, and the 
supply of skilled labor was adequate 

During January exports of locally manufac- 
tured goods under certificates of origin, thus 
entitiing the products to British Empire pref- 
erence duties, amounted to the equivalent 
of US$1,698,340, an increase of 10.8 percent 
over the December 1949 value. Knitted wear 
constituted the largest export, being valued 
at US$362,363, or 21 percent of the total; fol- 
lowed by rubber shoes, $345,273; and cotton 
piece goods, $181,231. Enamelware, shirts 
and clothing, cotton yarn, firecrackers, and 
flashlights were also important. The United 
Kingdom was the largest purchaser of the 
colony’s manufactures, taking goods valued 
at $775,207, or 45.6 percent of the total ex- 
ported; and was followed by British Malaya 
with $137,449; and Australia, with $133,660. 

Manufacturers in the United Kingdom re- 
quested the British Government to ban the 
importation of certain Hong Kong manu- 
factures, the local press reported, alleging 
that they were either made from Japanese 
raw materials or were Japanese goods re- 
labeled as Hong Kong manufactures. The 
Hong Kong authorities have called these 
criticisms unfounded, saying that goods 
qualifying for the benefits of imperial pref- 
erence are manufactured under careful local 
supervision. The preference rates permit 
some lines, such as men’s shirts, textiles, and 
rubber products, particularly rubber shoes, 
to be sold below prices of similar English- 


made goods. For example, an order for 100,009 
dozen boys’ and men’s shirts was accepted 
by Hong Kong manufacturers at $4.38 Per 
dozen, permitting their resale in the Uniteg 
Kingdom at 77 cents each. An order from 
Indonesia for 400,000 dozen cheap Cotton 
shirts was recently completed; and if no Ob- 
stacles arise, the colony’s shirt makers ex. 
pected to receive orders for as many as 1,009. 
000 dozen for delivery to British countries, 

The removal of the quota system under 
which Hong Kong was permitted to export 
only 1,000,000 pairs of rubber shoes g year 
to the United Kingdom has encouraged loca] 
manufacturers to attempt to regain a larger 
share of the United Kingdom market, and 
possibly ship 3,000,000 pairs in 1950. Ship. 
ments before the war were as high as 13,000,. 
000 pairs a year. Many other markets appear 
to be opening up, and at the end of 1949, the 
Communist regime on the Chinese mainland 
placed with the colony's factories orders to- 
taling 1,000,000 pairs of rubber shoes at 41 
cents per pair. 

The increased demand for gas and electric. 
ity has strained the colony's facilities, anq 
new equipment has been on order for some 
time. With the arrival of new mains from 
England, factories now being rationed or 
working on low pressure will be able to in- 
crease to full production. Expansion of in. 
dustry in Kowloon is being retarded because 
generating stations are already producing 4 
maximum capacity; but the arrival of new 
equipment and the conversion from coal to 
oil fuel will permit more power. Statistics 
of consumption of electricity during Janu- 
ary were not available when this report was 
prepared, but distribution of manufactured 
gas during the month amounted to 43,235,600 
cubic feet, a slight increase of 2.33 percent 
over the preceding month 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


In January, 298 oceangoing steamers with 
a total tonnage of 831,555, and carrying 443,- 
678 tons of cargo, called at Hong Kong. De- 
partures during the month numbered 288, 
with a total cargo of 145,863 tons. British 
ships numbered 149; Norwegian, 42; and 
United States, 31 River traffic was well- 
maintained despite the difficulties arising 
from the Nationalist blockade and air raids. 
About 329 river vessels called at Hong Kong 
during the month, carrying 8,873 tons of 
cargo and 50,656 passengers. 

The further reduction of air services with 
Hong Kong was reflected in the returns for 
January. Total aircraft in and out numbered 
503; passengers, 7,163; and freight, 102.5 
metric tons. The monthly averages during 
1949 were 2,119, 26,556, and 510.5, respectively. 

Survey work on the proposed new airport 
site at Deep Water Bay was begun by the Air 
Ministry Survey party upon its arrival from 
London early in January. Barring any seri- 
ous set-backs, the survey was expected to be 
completed in 3 months. No date has been 
set for construction work to begin, but once 
the project is started it is estimated that it 
will be completed in 2 years. Although the 
cost of the new airport has not been officially 
estimated, the Hong Kong Government has 
allocated the equivalent of US$1,400,000 for 
its construction; and it is likely that a share 
of the cost will be borne by the British 
Government. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH ITALY 


A new trade agreement between Hungary 
and Italy was signed at Budapest on Febru- 
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ary 9, 1950, prolonging the previous agree- 
ment in force for 1 year, according to infor- 
mation from the United States Embassy at 
Rome, Italy. 

New lists of goods to be exchanged were 
drawn up envisaging Hungarian exports to 
Italy at about $11,000,000 and Italian ex- 
ports to Hungary at about $10,000,000. The 
10 percent imbalance was provided to take 
care of service charges accruing to Italian 
account as a result of Hungarian use of the 
port of Trieste. 

Italy will export primarily: Machine tools, 
electrical machinery and equipment, auto- 
motive products and parts, other machinery 
and machine parts, organic and synthetic 
dyes, chemicals, and industrial raw materials. 
Hungary's chief exports will be: Foodstuffs, 
medicinal plants, alkaloids, pharmaceuticals 
end medicinal specialties, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, and seeds. 


TRADING IN AND CONTROL OF MEDICINE 
SPECIALTIES REGULATED 


The trading in and control of medicine 
specialties in Hungary have been regulated 
by decree No. 3180/17/1949 N. M. of the Min- 
ister for Public Welfare, published in the 
Official Gazette of August 14, 1949. 

Within the definition of the decree, medi- 
cine specialties are considered to be all re- 
agents derived from chemical, vegetable, or 
animal origin which have a high reacting 
power and which can be delivered only 
against a physician’s prescription. Cosmetic 
preparations with high reacting power are 
also included. Certain bacteriological prep- 
arations provided for in another decree, dyes 
and reagents which do not enter the human 
body, and veterinary pharmaceuticals are not 
eucompassed by the decree. 

Special medicines must be registered with 
the National Institute for Public Health, but 
registration alone will not permit the market- 
ing of the specialty. In the case of foreign- 
produced special medicines, licenses for reg- 
istration and marketing must be requested 
from the Minister for Public Welfare only by 
the person fully responsible for the market- 
ing of the medicine in question in Hungary. 
Testing of the medicines by Hungarian med- 
ical facilities is required prior to their being 
accepted for registration. Upon acceptance 
for registration, the terms, including a fixed 
price under which the medicine may be mar- 
keted, will be established. The sales permit 
is effective until withdrawn but must be 
registered each year 

[A copy of an English translation of the 
complete decree is available in the Eastern 
European Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


STATE CONTROL EXTENDED TO COVER 
ARTICLES OF GOLD AND PLATINUM 


All private trade in gold and platinum has 
been prohibited in Hungary by decree No 
68/1950 M. T. issued by the Hungarian Cabi- 
net Council, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of March 5, 1950 

All transactions with regard to produc- 
tion, processing, reprocessing, repair and 
trade in gold and platinum or articles con- 
taining these metals may now be carried 
out solely with the Watch and Jewelry Trad- 
ing National Enterprise. State control is 
extended to include jewels and objects of art 
kept for personal use or as “objects of rev- 
erence” which had previously been exempted 
by an earlier decree. 

The total weight of articles which may be 
retained by one person or by several per- 
sons of the same family and residing in the 
same household is limited to 500 grams (17.6 
ounces) gross weight, including precious and 
semiprecious stones and other nongold parts. 


May 15, 1950 


In the case of platinum articles, a maximum 
of 100 grams (3.5 ounces) is established in- 
stead of 500 grams. If platinum articles do 
not reach the 100-gram limit, the weight of 
platinum articles shall be included in the 
500-gram allowance for gold articles but at 
the ratio of 1 gram of platinum to 5 grams 
of gold. The decree provided for the deposit 
of excess quantities of these articles with 
the Hungarian National Bank within 8 days 
of its effective date. Gifts of gold or plati- 
num articles between blood relatives may 
not exceed 30 grams (1 ounce) in weight. 

No gold or platinum articles may be taken 
out of the country without the permission 
of the Minister of Finance. At a later date 
the Minister of Finance will establish regu- 
lations under which such articles may be 
taken abroad without special permission in 
the course of regular travel and in border 
area traffic. 

A previous decree, No. 326,400/1949 (270) 
III c. p. m. of the Ministry of Finance pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of December 
30, 1949, required the deposit with the Na- 
tional Bank of all gold and platinum used 
for commercial activities held in stock by 
industrialists, tradesmen, and cooperatives. 
Dentists’ stocks and those of dental tech- 
nicians were exempted. The new decree, 
however, requires deposit of dental raw ma- 
terial, semifinished and finished products 
unless such material is already in use, 
mounted in the mouth, or being repaired. 

[Copies of translations of the two decrees 
reported above are available in the Eastern 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. See Foreign COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of April 4, 1949, and March 
6, 1948 for details of earlier export prohi- 
bitions on jewelry.] 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
DENMARK 


A new trade agreement between Denmark 
and Hungary was signed on February 24, 1950, 
at Budapest, the Danish Foreign Office has 
announced. The agreement covers the pe- 
riod March 1, 1950, to February 28, 1951, and 
provides for an exchange of goods valued at 
about 11,000,000 Danish crowns each way 
(6.904 Danish crowns= $1). 

The principal commodities to be exported 
from Denmark under the agreement are: 
Machinery and apparatus, penicillin, cryolite, 
and seeds. In exchange, Hungary will ex- 
port primarily: Feathers and down, fodder- 
stuffs, certain fruit products, incandescent 
lamps, glass bulbs, hemp and flax fabrics. 

The value of the trade envisaged in the 
new agreement is identical with that pro- 
vided for by the agreement which expired 
on February 28, 1950. Preliminary statistics 
on trade between Denmark and Hungary in 
the calendar year 1949 show, however, that 
while Danish imports from Hungary totaled 
12,534,000 Danish crowns, Hungarian imports 
from Denmark amounted to only 5,960,000 
crowns. 

In addition to the exchange of goods pro- 
vided for by quotas established in the com- 
modity lists, provision is made for the execu- 
tion of private barter transactions in ex- 
ceptional cases, contingent, however, upon 
the advance approval of the competent au- 
thorities of the two Governments. Private 
barter transactions which had been approved 
by either Government prior to the effective 
date of the new agreement may still be car- 
ried through if also approved by the other 

yovernment. Foreign-trade licenses issued 
under the previous agreement remained valid 
under the new trade agreement. 

In a “promemoria” to the agreement, the 
Hungarian Government agreed to grant ex- 
port licenses for 1,000 tons of wheat bran 
and 1,000 tons of sunflower-seed oil-cake 


meal from the 1949 crop for delivery under 
the quota for unspecified fodderstuffs, and 
further agreed to investigate the possibility 
of delivering similar quantities of these two 
fodders from the 1950 crop. The “prome- 
moria” also established that both Govern- 
ments, in principle, are favorably inclined 
toward permitting the execution of triangu- 
lar import-export transactions. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ECONOMIC BUREAUS ESTABLISHED 


Economic bureaus have been established in 
Hungary by a decree of force No. 11/1949 of 
the Presidium of the People’s Republic, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 221-222 of 
October 26, 1949, the aims of which are to 
perform both official and economic tasks in 
the various branches of People’s Economy. 

The Economic Bureau is the organ of state 
management, yet at the same time remains a 
private firm of the state. The former gov- 
ernmental organs and National Enterprises 
were to be discontinued and transformed 
into the Economic Bureaus, all rights and 
liabilities being duly transferred. The Peo- 
ple’s Economic Council will decide the organ- 
ization of Economic Bureaus, their respec- 
tive firm names, their individual headquar- 
ters, the spheres of authority and the heads 
of the several organizations. Any change in 
these fields may be made only with the con- 
sent of the council. 

|Details are contained in an English trans- 
lation of the decree available in the Eastern 
European Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


REPORTING OF REAL ESTATE, INDUSTRIAL 
OWNERSHIPS, AND INHERITANCES RE- 
QUIRED 


All physical persons permanently residing 
in Hungary and all juridical persons and 
firms having a residence in that country were 
required to report all real estate owned or 
usufructed abroad, industrial ownerships 
(patents, trade marks, and licenses) owned or 
usufructed abroad, and all assets (real estate, 
movable effects, right and interests) claimed 
by them by right of inheritance or legacy, 
by decree No. 4,293/1949 (22) M. T. of the 
Cabinet Council of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, published in the Official Gazette 
No. 222 of October 26, 1949. Reporting was 
to have been made within 60 days of the 
effective date of the decree. 

In the case of acquisition after the effective 
date of the decree, the reporting must be 
made within 60 days either of the acquisition 
of the property or of establishment of legal 
claims to it. Any substantial changes in 
data already reported must be reported with- 
in 60 days from the date when the owner or 
claimant became informed of such changes. 

[Complete details are contained in an 
English translation of the decree available in 
the Eastern European Branch, Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


The nationalization of all important in- 
dustries in Hungary has been effectively 
completed with the promulgation of Decree 
of Legal Force No. 20/1949 of the Presidiums 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 268 of 
December 28, 1949. In addition to domes- 
tically owned firms, all foreign-owned en- 
terprises, formerly exempted from national- 
ization proceedings, were nationalized. 

The following enterprises were subject to 
the decree: All industrial, transport, and 
mining undertakings employing 10 persons 
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at any one time between September 1, 1949, 
and the effective date of the decree, all 
electric-power generating and distributing 
plants, printing plants, foundries having 
employed five persons at any one time in the 
specified period, all mills having a daily 
milling capacity of 150 quintals (1 quintal= 


220 pounds) or over, all motorcar repair 
shops and garages of 100 square-meter area, 
and all boats and barges with engines of 30 
horsepower and over or of 100-ton capacity. 

Compensation is to be provided by a special 
statute for the owners of property national- 
ized. For those owners whose subsistence 
was derived solely from the enterprise na- 
tionalized, an advance remittance was au- 
thorized to be paid within a month of the 
effective date of the decree in an amount 
not to exceed 15,000 forint ($1,300). 

Two other decrees implementing decree 
No. 20/1949 have also been issued. The first 
of these was decree No. 4,365/1949 (268) M. T. 
of the Cabinet Council, published in the 
Official Gazette of December 28, 1949, which 
requires the reporting within 2 days of its 
effective date of information about all enter- 
prises which might be subject to nationaliza- 
tion under nationalization decree. It was 
required that this report include: The exact 
name and firm name of the enterprise; 
domicile of the plant; exact description of 
its field of activity; name of the previous 
owner, his citizenship, domicile, and proper- 
tion of his interest, when and how he 
acquired title (in the case of a corporation, 
names of the responsible leaders and share- 
holders known to the trade-union trustee 
or appointed plant manager, and when and 
how they acquired title); number of per- 
sonnel employed; highest number employed 
at any time between September 1, 1949, and 
effective date of latest nationalization law. 
This report was to be submitted by the ap- 
pointed State manager, or in the absence 
of such official by the former owner. 

The second of these decrees, No. 1/1950 
(1.7) (3) M. T. of the Cabinet Council, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 3 of Janu- 
ary 7, 1950, defined who was to be considered 
as an employee within the meaning of the 
nationalization decree. Further, it was pro- 
vided that shares held in enterprises na- 
tionalized should be surrendered by January 
28, 1950, if held in Hungary, and by March 
29, 1950, if held abroad. Specific directions 
were given relating to surrendering the 
shares either to the Central Corporation of 
Banking Institutions or to the nearest Hun- 
garian diplomatic office, as applicable. The 
decree also clarified those provisions of the 
nationalization decree which concerns Soviet 
properties, and provided for certain other 
important legal details in the case of liabili- 
ties and claims. 

{English translations of these decrees are 
available for study in the Eastern European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


India 
Exchange and Finance 


TuHirD LOAN GRANTED BY THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK TO INDIA 


On April 18, 1950, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development grant- 
ed a loan of $18,500,000 to India for the fur- 
ther development of the Damodar River val- 
ley, located in the southern parts of the 
States of Bihar and West Bengal. The loan 
will be used to finance part of the cost of 
the Bokaro-Konar project which will in- 
clude the largest thermal-electric plant in 
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India. The loan is for a period of 20 years 
at 4 percent interest. 

This is the third loan the International 
Bank has extended to India. In August 
1949, a loan of $34,000,000 was granted for 
the reconstruction and development of the 
Indian Railways, and, in September, a loan 
of $10,000,000 was made for the improve- 
ment of agricultural production, 

The estimated cost of the BokKaro-Konar 
project is the equivalent of $53,000,000. The 
International Bank loan will finance pur- 
chases in the United States and Canada of 
powerhouse equipment for the Bokaro elec- 
tric-generating plant; construction equip- 
ment for the Konar Dam; conductors and 
accessories for the transmission lines; equip- 
ment for the substations; and ocean freight 
and miscellaneous dollar expenses. The re- 
mainder of the cost of the project is being 
financed from India’s resources 

It is expected that a substantial increase 
in the availability of electrical energy in 
Damodar Valley region will be a key factor 
in raising India’s output in nearby coal- 
fields and in lowering the cost of coal pro- 
duction. The Damodar Valley, with its rich 
mineral deposits, is a favorable site for a 
number of heavy industries using iron, steel, 
and other basic raw materials Develop- 
ment of these and related industries is like- 
wise dependent on an adequate supply of 
electrical energy. 

The project later will be integrated into 
the unified scheme of development under 
which the thermal plant will insure maxi- 
mum power production, and the Konar 
reservoir will contribute to flood control, ir- 
rigation, water supply, and power pro- 
duction 

The project will be executed by the Damo- 
dar Valley Corporation, patterned after the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which the Gov- 
ernment of India established in 1948 to exe- 
cute the unified scheme of development 
The capital of the corporation is provided by 
the Central Government and the govern- 
ments of the States of Bihar and West 
Bengal 

Revenues will be derived principally from 
the sale of power and water. The net profit 
of the corporation is to be credited to the 
participating governments in proportion to 
their contributions, and net deficits will be 
met by the participating governments in 
the same proportion, except that the net 
deficit accruing from flood control will be 
the responsibility of West Bengal 


INCREASED DUTIES ON AUTOMOBILE ParTs 


New tariff classifications and increased 
rates of import duty on automobile parts 
were made effective by the Government of 
India on March 1, 1950, a recent announce- 
ment states. Before March 1, automobile 
parts were classified in the tariff schedule in 
the same category as automotive vehicles, 
with a duty rate of 60 percent ad valorem 
(preferential rate 54 percent) on passenger 
automobiles and parts, and 30 percent (pref- 
erential rate 21 percent) on 
trucks and parts. 

Although these rates remain on complete 
automobile units, new and higher rates have 
been established for parts and accessories of 
motor vehicles (other than motorcycles and 
scooters). The new categories and rates are 
as follows: 

75 (9) Parts and accessories of motor vehi- 
cles other than motorcycles and scooters: 


busses and 


(i) Gaskets, rubber mountings, hose 
pipes other than brake hose pipes, fuel- 
pump diaphragms, fan belts, other rubber 
components, mufflers, exhaust pipes, and 
tail pipes; 

(ii) Carpets, cushion springs, door and 
window fittings, trim materials (leather, 
jute canvas, and leather cloth), bus bodies, 


station-wagon bodies, truck bodies, steel} 
cabs for trucks, pick-up bodies, ang de- 
livery-truck bodies. 
Standard rate: 60 percent ad valorem: 
Preferential rate: 524) percent ad 
valorem. 
75 (10) Parts and accessories: 

(t) Brake hose pipes, crank shafts, cams 
cam shafts, connecting rods, cylinder 
blocks and heads, manifolds, valves, valye 
springs, valve tappets, flywheels, gasoline 
tanks, air cleaners, radiators, oil] filters, 
fans, piston assemblies (viz: pistons, Dis- 
ton rings, and gudgeon pins), fuel pumps, 
water pumps, timing gears, and cylinder 
lines; 

(ii) Starting motors, generators, head 
lamps and other lamps, fuses, switches, 
voltage and current regulators, ignition 
coils, cables, wires, and horns; 

(iii) Ball and roller bearings, front ang 
rear springs, Kingpins, shackle pins, bump- 
ers, shock absorbers, spring hammers, 
brackets, clutches, shackles, transmission 
gears and gear boxes, propeller shafts, uni- 
versal joints, axles, and brake drums; 

(iv) Bolts, nuts, and screws, seat run- 
ners, short members of chassis frame and 
brackets 

Standard rate: 90 percent ad valorem: 
Preferential rate: 82', percent ad 
valorem 


75 (11) (a) Articles (other than rubber 
tires, tubes, batteries) and such other com- 
ponents as are not specified in items 75 (9) 
and 75 (10) adapted for use as parts and 
accessories of motor vehicles other than 
motorcycles and motor scooters; and 

(b) parts of mechanically propelled ve- 
hicles and accessories, not otherwise spe- 
cifled 

Standard rate 
Preferential 
valorem 


30 percent ad valorem; 
rate: 22', percent ad 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPLEMENTS DutTy-EXEMPT 


Certain agricultural implements have been 
declared exempt from import duty when im- 
ported into India. The list of articles thus 
affected is as follows: Windrow pick-ups and 
windrowers, rotary hoes, mowers and plant- 
ers, root rakes, tree dozers, tree stumpers, 
land-clearing blades, cutaway plowing har- 
rows, and cutaway discs 


QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS ON POTATOES 


The Ministry of Agriculture of the Govern- 
ment of India recently amended article 6 of 
the quarantine regulations to read as 
follows 

“Article 6.—Potatoes shall not be imported 
into India unless accompanied by 

“(a) A declaration from the shipper stat- 
ing fully in what country and district the 
potatoes were grown, and 

“(b) An Official certificate stating 


“(i) that no case of warty disease 
(Synchytrium endobioticum) of pota- 
toes or the existence of the pests Golden 
Nematode (Heterodera_ rostochiensis) 
and Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata) in any stage of develop- 
ment has occurred at any time during 12 
months preceding the date of the certifi- 
cate within 5 miles of the place where 
the potatoes included in the consign- 
ment were grown; 

“(ii) that the crop from which the po- 
tatoes were derived was officially in- 
spected in the field and that the degree 
of freedom from virus diseases was suf- 
ficiently high to ensure the suitability 
of the progeny for seed purposes and 
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that the said crop was not grown in the 
vicinity of any unhealtny potato crop; 

“(iii) that a representative sample of 
potatoes included in the consignment 
was thoroughly examined and found to 
be healthy and there was no evidence 
in it of the presence of any insect pest 
or fungus destructive to agricultural 
and horticultural crops. 


«provided, That potatoes may be imported 
under a certificate from the Botanist, Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi, or 
the Plant Protection Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, or the Director, Central Po- 
tato Research Institute.” 


INSECTICIDES EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The concession made by the Government 
of India late in 1948 that certain insecticides, 
fungicides, and weedicides, including the 
chemical ingredients of such preparations 
imported separately, would be exempt from 
import duty until October 8, 1949, recently 
has been extended for another year. 

To insure that the products are used for 
the purposes intended, namely, the control 
of pests and diseases of crops, the duty ordi- 
narily leviable on the products will be 
collected on all shipments at the time of 
importation. Within 6 months thereafter 
the importer must produce a certificate to 
the effect that the preparations have been 
used for the promotion of agriculture. Such 
certificates must be signed by the manufac- 
turing chemists or by the agriculturists who 
actually used the preparations and must also 
be countersigned by the Plant Protection 
Advisor or other officer authorized by the 
Central Ministry of Agriculture, whereupon 
the full refund of duty will be granted. 

A list of the chemicals and compounds so 
affected may be obtained from the Middle 
East Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
26, D. C 


Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
List OF ITEMS SUBJECT TO EXPORT LICENSE 


Decision No. 303 of the Counsellor of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of January 23, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel de l'Indochine of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1950, listed the following items which 
may not be exported from Indochina except 
under export license. 

1. Imported products and 
semiworked products. 

2. Paddy, rice and broken rice. 

3. Peanuts and peanut oil, copra in shells 
and coconut oil, pork fat and grease, lard 
and margarine 

4. Precious stones and gem stones in- 
cluding zircons, precious metals, works and 
derivatives, of local origin and fabrication. 


worked and 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON ARTIFICIAL- 
FIBER THREAD 


The import duties applicable to threads 
of staple fiber (fibranne) and other artificial 
fibers, pure or mixed, have been reduced to 
15 percent ad valorem from the old rate of 
20 percent, as announced in Arrete No. 13-212 
of January 13, 1950, and published in the 
Journal Officiel de l'Indochine of January 
26, 1950 





New motor-vehicle registrations in South 
West Africa during 1949 included 605 passen- 
ger cars, 639 trucks, and 27 motorcycles. The 
motor vehicles were United States makes 
except for 79 passenger cars, 9 trucks, and 22 
motorcycles 
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Iran 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated April 4, 1950) 


Some seasonal improvement is beginning 
to become apparent in certain sectors of 
Iran’s economy, which has_ deteriorated 
steadily in recent months. Crop prospects 
appear to be generally better than last year, 
and a drift back to the land as summer 
approaches has been noted in the Provinces, 
including Azerbaijan. The employment sit- 
uation has been aided by the Government’s 
public-works program, under which 7,000 
men are reported to have recently been en- 
gaged by the Ministry of Roads on road con- 
struction. Up to the end of March the Plan 
Organization is reported to have advanced 
10,000,000 rials (approximately $300,000) for 
public-works projects. 

The trade turn-over remains at a low level, 
and little change is indicated in industrial 
employment. Retail sales, which normally 
reach a high for the season around the Ira- 
nian New Year (March 21), were estimated 
to have been about 40 percent below last year. 
Reports of further difficulties among private 
enterprises continue, the latest plant to 
close (in March) being the Tehran glass 
factory, affecting 1,200 employees. Addi- 
tional industrial unsettlement was averted in 
the Isfahan district by the intervention of 
the Ministry of Labor, resulting in an agree- 
ment between factory representatives and 
the unions 

Latest reports from the bazar branch of the 
Bank Melli (National Bank of Iran) indi- 
cates that protests of promissory notes are 
running above normal. A substantial num- 
ber of major bankruptcies have occurred in 
Tehran in recent months. 

Other recent trade developments include 
the publication of the 1950—51 import quotas 
(global quota fixed at 3,220,000,000 rials 
against 3,823,000,000 for 1950-51), and the 
arrival in Tehran of a Japanese commercial 
delegation, which has been making a tour 
of the Middle East. 

Wholesale prices in Tehran resumed their 
downward trend in February, reaching 533 
(1936-37 base), the lowest figure in several 
years, after a slight increase for the month 
ended January 20. The cost-of-living in- 
dexes also declined further; all components 
were lower with rents showing the smallest 
drop. 

Royalty payments from the Anglo-Iranian 
concession for the year ended March 20, 1949, 
totaled £13,500,000, according to the Ministry 
of Finance. This amount, together with 
£2,800,000 from the account of the preceding 
year, is being turned over to the Plan Or- 
ganization. 

Measures taken by the Plan Organization 
during March include the following: A fur- 
ther grant was made to the Agricultural 
Bank, of 50,000,000 rials, which brings the 
amount recently subscribed up to the 150,- 
000,000 rials provided by the decree of the 
Council of Ministers. Authorization was 
given for creation of a company to develop 
irrigation, to establish a central electric- 
power plant, and to exploit the Kouh Badan 
coal mines in the region of Kerman. Pre- 
liminary surveys have begun of potential 
oil-bearing regions, both in the Caspian coast 
area and in Baluchistan, under supervision 
of the Swiss geologists who were recently em- 
ployed by the Plan Organization. Total out- 
put of the Government coal mines now under 
Plan Organization management in the 
Iranian year 1949-50 has been reported as 
121,785 tons. On-site studies of the Doroud 
cement-plant project were completed, and 


the project is stated to be practically in shape 
for submission to the IBRD. 

Recent development in the financial field 
include the formation of a private insur- 
ance company, backed by members of the 
Tehran Chamber of Commerce, with a capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 rials, and the planned ex- 
pansion of the activities of the recently or- 
ganized Commercial Bank of Iran, by open- 
ing branches in Isfahan, Khorramshahr, 
Tabriz, and Meshed. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PrICE CONTROL ON TIRES AND TUBES 


The U. S. Embassy at Baghdad reported 
on April 1, 1950, the issuance by the Min- 
istry of Finance of Notification No. 6 of 1950, 
which reads as follows: 

“Acting under the provision of the Law 
for Organization of Economic Life No. 41 
of 1943 and the authority delegated to us 
by the High Supply Committee’s Notification 
No. 17 of 1944, we have decided the following: 

“Paragraph (a) of this Ministry’s Notifica- 
tion No. 4 of 1950 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY dated March 27, 1950) is amended 
by the addition of the following: 

“1, If the rubber tires and tubes are sold 
to consumers through a retailer who is not 
the actual importer, he shall be allowed a 
commission of 7 percent over actual cost 
(c. & f.), plus customs duty, insurance, and 
actual transport charges to importer’s 
godown (warehouse). But if these tires and 
tubes are sold to consumer direct by the 
importer, he shall receive the commission 
of 35 percent over actual cost (c. & f.) only, 
as shown in Notification No. 4 of 1950. 

“2. Paragraph (b) of Notification No. 4 of 
1950 is canceled.” 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


LIsT OF PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 
FROM ISRAEL 


A list of several hundreds of Israel products 
available for export was published recently 
by the Ministry of Trade and Industry of the 
Israel Government. The items are grouped 
into the following major categories: 

Citrus fruit, citrus byproducts, foodstuffs, 
beverages, diamonds, extracts and essences 
(e. g., fruit extracts for confectionery and 
lemonades, and perfumery compositions), 
textiles, fashion goods and other wearing 
apparel, furs, chemicals, paints and varnishes, 
pharmaceuticals, medical and dental articles, 
cosmetics and perfumery, building materials, 
metal goods and tools, electrical appliances, 
household articles, leather articles, plastic 
goods, brushes, glassware, haberdashery, 
books and stationery, gift articles and fancy 
goods, Jewish ceremonial objects, raw mate- 
rials (e. g., Wool and tobacco), waste mate- 
rials (e. g., metal, textile, and glass), 
horticultural products, and miscellaneous. 

The list may be consulted at the office of 
the Middle East Branch, Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
at the nearest Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Exports of beeswax from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi in 1949 totaled 53 metric 
tons, valued at 2,544,000 Congo francs. (1 
Belgian Congo franc equals $0.24, United 
States currency.) 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
HUNGARY 


(See item under heading “Hungary” ap- 
pearing in this issue.) 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
SWEDEN 


The second postwar trade and financial 
arrangement, covering the calendar year 1950, 
was recently finalized between Japan and 
Sweden, according to information received 
from SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers). Trade under the agreement 
is expected to total approximately $18,450,- 
000, a considerable increase over the previous 
trade-agreement target of $13,000,000 (see 
March 21, 1949, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). 

All trade under the new agreements is to 
be conducted on an open-account basis, su- 
perseding the self-compensating transac- 


tional basis in effect under the previous 
financial terms of understanding. The SCAP 
announcement indicated that the new 


agreements provide for balanced trade and 
that the new financial terms for trade will 
eliminate the necessity for two-way trans- 
actions and should, therefore, result in a 
marked expansion in the volume of trade. 

As in the preceding year’s trade arrange- 
ment, Japan's principal imports from Sweden 
will be sulfite paper pulp, sulfite rayon pulp, 
iron and steel products, machinery and re- 
placement parts, rosin, and other miscella- 
neous commodities, with pulp expected to ac- 
count, as in 1949, for the major portion of the 
total value of allimports. Japan’s exports to 
Sweden will include textiles, chemical prod- 
ucts, agricultural products, aluminum, 
machinery and equipment, ceramics, and 
other manufactured products, of which tex- 
tiles, as under the previous agreement, will 
comprise approximately two-thirds of Ja- 
pan’s total exports. 


Kuwait 

DISPATCH FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated April 19, 1950) 


TREND IN TRADE 


The retrenchment program of the local 
oil company in Kuwait continued through- 
out March with a noticeable decline in the 
demand for consumer goods. Although 
stores were filled with consumer goods, mer- 
chants continued to order more goods, espe- 
cially American neckties, shirts, stockings, 
cigarettes, and canned goods, in the hope 
that the American oil company conducting 
drilling operations in the Neutral Zone to 
the south of Kuwait would discover oil and 
engage large numbers of free-spending 
Americans to develop the oil field. A cer- 
tain quantity of these goods are sold to 
American visitors from Ras-al-Misheeb in 
Saudi Arabia where they are working on the 
oil pipe line from the east coast of Saudi 
Arabia to the Mediterranean Sea. Two or 
three of these visitors enter Kuwait each 
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week and fill orders for various friends, 
often loading their vehicles to the limit. 

The American population of Kuwait as 
of March 31 was an estimated 250 persons, 
154 being employed by the oil companies 
and the remainder comprising dependents. 
This compares with the 600 to 700 Ameri- 
cans who were present during 1949. 

The trend toward purchases of European 
goods continued throughout March, and in- 


creasingly large numbers of novelties 
marked “made in occupied Germany” or 


“made in occupied Japan” were seen. 
watches, English textiles and wearing ap- 
parel, and American luxury items were 
prominently displayed throughout the bazar 
area. Prices of some articles have decreased, 
mainly because of certain Indians and Pal- 
estinian Arab refugees who have succeeded 
in opening up shops and have priced their 
goods low in an effort to stimulate trade for 
early gains. 


Swiss 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Minor fluctuations appeared once again in 
the free and open exchange market, with a 
noticeable downward trend. The present 
free-market rate of the United States dollar 
is 5 rupees 4 annas buying and 5 rupees 5 
annas selling. One thousand Pakistan ru- 
pees are worth 950 Indian rupees buying and 
960 selling. 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS SUBJECT TO NEW 
RESTRICTIONS 


In view of the recent considerable increase 
in imports of agricultural products origi- 
nating in neighboring countries, which enter 
Lebanon as Syrian products, and therefore 
are not subject to import duties, the Leba- 
nese Government has issued a decree de- 
signed to stop this illegal traffic, states a 
report dated March 16 from the United States 
Legation, Beirut. 

Under the terms of the decree, agricul- 
tural products of all kinds produced in 
Syria, are prohibited from entering Lebanese 
territory, unless accompanied by a certificate 
of origin issued by the Syrian Ministry of 
Agriculture. The importation of agricul- 
tural products which are not of Syrian origin 
will require a prior import license issued with 
the approval of the Lebanese Ministry of 


Agriculture 
Tariff 
fraction Description 
2.49.03 Tubes of maize leaves for cigarette legal kile 
NOTE: New fraction This item was formers 
2.49.02 at 0.50 per | gal Kilogram plus ) percer 
$21.02 Diatomaceous, decomposed or infusorial earths 


sinks, bidets, 


of addition of diat 


vdidition of italicized portion to de 


‘ 


and other kitchen utensils of iron or 2 ar 


perforated or not, of 


NOTE: Modification consist 
cation 
, 21.03 Fuller’s earth, and natural earths used as discolorers or 
NOTE: Modification consists of 
4. 25.35 Iron or steel wheels for railroad cars or locomotiv 
breakage or cutting (100 gross kilograms 
NOTE: Modification consists of elimination of axle 
is assumed that scrap axles henceforth will be 
treatment as new axles under fraction 9.56.72 
kilogram plus 5 percent 
3.51.26 Forged pieces of copper alloys, for manufacturing 
cylinders (gross kilogram 
Note: New fraction. Apparently formerly clas 
able at 0.10 per legal kilogram plus 45 percent 
54.87 Turners, spoons, ladles, forks, Whippers, 
steel] (gross kilogram 
NOTE 
what broader application. Formerly read “Turner 
whippers, and other kitchen appliance 
steel, with or without handles, whether or not covered 
nishes.”’ 
3 92 21 Faucets, valves, and water conducting pipes, of iron or stee 


] 
drinking fountains, and bathtubs (gross kilog 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CoOsTA Rica 
Now OPERATIVE 


The general, unconditional, unlimited, 
most-favored-nation trade agreement signed 
by Mexico and Costa Rica on February 4, 
1946, is now in operation as a result of the 
exchange of ratifications which took place in 
San Jose on March 16, 1950, states a report 
from the United States Embassy, Mexico City. 

The agreement provides for unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment in all mat- 
ters pertaining to customs duties, charges, 
rules, and formalities applicable to imports 
and exports, establishes the usual exceptions 
to most-favored-nation treatment but with 
no frontier trade provision, provides for 
most-favored-nation treatment in matters 
pertaining to exchange control, provides for 
nondiscriminatory treatment by each coun- 
try in the awarding of contracts for public 
works, provides for both countries’ promotion 
of the development of national shipping en- 
terprises furnishing intercountry service and 
assures most-favored-nation treatment in 
matters concerning navigation and port fa- 
cilities; and paves the way for the establish- 
ment of Mexican-Costa Rican industrial and 
commercial consortia as a means to intensify 
commercial relations and develop production 
of articles susceptible of placement in either 
market 

The agreement is to remain in effect for a 
period of 10 years from March 16, 1950, sub- 
ject thereafter to tacit 5-year extensions, 
until denounced by either party 6 months 
prior to the expiration of the period then in 
effect 

{The signing of this 
nounced in FOREIGN 
March 9, 1946.| 
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MODIFICATIONS IN THE IMPORT TARIFF ON 
VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


The Mexican Government 
the following extensive list of 
in the Mexican Import Tariff, 
reports dated April 3 and 5 
United States Embassy 

Where rates were changed, 
rate is shown in parentheses 
duty rates are stated in pesos 
valued at $0.1156 U. S 


has published 
modifications 
according to 
1950, from the 


the old duty 
All specific 


(The peso is 
currency.) 
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Tari f 
fraction 


6.00.92 


6.13.31 


7.50.12 


8.10.30 


8.59.64 


May 


Description 
Abolished. (This fraction covered ‘‘ Polybasic organic acids, n. s.,"’ dutiable 
it 0.01 per gross kilogram plus 5 percent. Henceforth these acids will be 
dutiable under fraction 6.00.90, at 0.10 per legal kilogram plus 15 percent, or 
6.00.91, dutiable at 0.05 per legal kilogram plus 10 percent, depending upon 
whether in liquid or solid state.) 


Mixtures with a base of beryllium silicate and magnesium tungstate, used in 
the manufacture of fluorescent lamps (gross kilogram). 


Note: New fraction. Products dutiable hereunder formerly were clas- 
sified under fraction 6.63.71, at 0.20 per legal kilogram plus 5 percent. 


Cellulose sheets weighing more than 700 grams per square meter, with length 
greater than 50 without exceeding 90 em., and width greater than 48 with- 
out exceeding 70 em., provided they show a raised checked pattern (gross 
kilogram), 


NOTE 
from 70 to 50 em 
iS cm. 


Modification consists of lowering minimum length requirement 
, and reducing minimum width requirement from 50 to 


Centerpieces and other manufactures of paper or cardboard, for table service, 
lace or stamped, up to 60 em, in diameter, or by any one side (legal kilo- 


gram), 


Nore: New fraction. Doilies, napkins, ete., for table service formerly 
were classified under fraction 7.56.90, dutiable at 1 peso per legal kilogram 
plus 45 percent. 


Boxes, factory-equipped, with batteries, current measurers and other appa- 
ratus, forming a single unit, for utilization as power plants in electric loco- 
motives (gross kilogram). 


Notre: New fraction. These power plants, utilized by small electric 
locomotives used in mining, construction, ete. formerly were classified 
under old fraction 8.10.30 at 1.00 per gross kilogram plus 35 percent, 


Electric batteries, even when destined for vehicles or other uses, n. S. (gross 
kilogram). 
Nore: This fraction has been renumbered 8.10.31 (formerly 8.10.30), and 


lescription has been modified by the addition of the italicized portion, pre- 
umably due to the establishment of the specific classification for power 


plants for small electric locomotives, 


Rotary printing presses per 100 gross kilograms 


\ 


Nore: Dutiable unit for old rate was gross kilogram, 


Printing presses operated by mechanical means, n. s., 100 gross kilograms. 


Note: Dutiable unit for old rate was gross kilogram, 
Rotogravure presses (gross kilogram 
ther kitchen utensils, n, s 


. liquefiers, and o , driven by motor (legal 


kilograt 

NOTE: New fractior 

Beater {ter graters, and other kitchen utensils operated by treadle or 
] I kil i 

Note: New fraction. It is understood that items classified hereunder 
heret e were dutiable under fraction 8.31.10 at 0.10 per gross kilogram plus 
0 percent r 8.32.90 at 0.08 per gross kilogram plus 5 percent, as 


fraction, which covered filament incandescent electric 
of all sizes, dutiable at 0.15 each plus 50 percent, Was ibolished to 
vide for the establishment of the following three new fractions 
Filament incandescent electric lamps, weighing up to 20 grams (each 
Filament incandescent electric lamps, Weighing more than 20 but not exceed- 


0 grams (each 





Filament incandescent electric lamps, weighing more than 50 grams (each 
n 


Grooved wood eparators and cell separators of any material, for electric 
batteries, per gross kilogram, 
Note: Cla fication has been modified through elimination of ‘‘case 
1 loose parts for batteries, 1 ,’ now classified under new fraction 

& 42.021 Ww 

(Case fall kinds, and loose parts, n wr electric batteries (gross kilogram 


Eyeglasses with protective additions, provided they have sheets of plastic 
without optical corrections, identifiable through catalogs as for the 
exclusive use of workmen, 


Norte: New fraction. Protect 


tiv gles heretofore had been classified 
der fraction 9.08.00, dutiable at 


{ pesos per legal kilogram plus 20 percent 


‘ 


Foot protectors, of base metal, covering half or more of the front part of the 


f 
Notre: New fraction Foot protectors formerly were classified under 

frantinr 1.0), dutiable at 0.10 per gross kilogram plus 50 percent. 

Fauce nd valves of ordinary metal, n. s. (gross kilogram 


Note: Modification consists of revis Formerly read 


ind faucets of all kinds, n 


Valves of all kind 
vuleanizing mold 


ion of description, 


used in the construction of tubes for rubber tires or in 
and their loose parts, gross kilogram 

Modification consist 

tion description, 


s of addition of italicized portion to classifica- 


Faucets and valves of copper and its alloys, n. s. (gross kilogram . 


Note: Modification consists of addition of italicized portions to classifica- 
ion description 


identifiable by means of catalogs as utilizable in the 


gross kilogram. 


sucets and valves 
nanufacture of gas 


NOTE: New 
ipplicable 


Stoves, 


fraction. Formerly dutiable under 8.59.60 or 8.59.63, as 


Loose parts and spare parts, not specified for tractors, identifiable by marks, 
numbers or names that show their erclusive use for tractors, in accordance with 
catalogs required of the importer, gross kilogram. 


Note: Modification consists of addition of italicized portion to classifica- 
tion description apparently for the purpose of preventing the illegal import- 
ition under this fraction of certain parts not destined for use on tractors. 


NOTE 


The following modification was made to the index o° the Mexican 
Import Tariff: ‘* Table napkins of paper mm 


(see manufactures)—-( Abolished 


15, 1950 


Duty rates 


0.01 and 1 percent. 


0.01 and 5 percent (Same). 


0.15 and 37 percent. 


0.01 and 5 percent. 


1.00 and 35 percent. 


. 0.50 and 3 


percent (0.01 and 5 


percent). 


. 0.50 and 3 percent (0.01 and 5 


percent). 


. 0.05 and 15 percent (0.10 and 


30 percent). 
1.00 and 30 percent, 


2.00 and 60 percent, 


0.08 and 25 percent. 
0.05 and 35 percent. 


. 0.15 and 50 percent. 
0.05 and 5 percent (0.10 and 10 


percent), 


0.10 and 10 percent, 
Exempt. 


Exempt 


0.01 and 5 percent 


0.01 


0.10 and 45 percent 


0.01 


ind 1 percent 


same). 


Same). 


Same). 


and 23 percent 


ind 3 percent (Same). 


These modifications were contained in 
three presidential decrees, two of which were 
signed on February 9 and 22, respectively, 
published March 31, 1950, in Diario Oficial 
and effective 5 days later; the third was 
signed February 27, 1950, published on March 
30, 1950, and effective 5 days thereafter. 


CERTAIN IMPORT PROHIBITIONS TO LOWER 
CALIFORNIA SUSPENDED INDEFINITELY; 
ADDITIONAL FREE-ZONE PropDUCTS Ex- 
EMPTED FROM 15 PERCENT EXPORT 
SURCHARGE 


The United States Embassy at Mexico City 
reported on April 4, 1950, the indefinite sus- 
pension on March 31, 1950, of the application 
of the import prohibitions of June 21, 1949, 
to the Free Zone of Lower California. 

The Ministry of Finance has reserved the 
right, however, to determine which articles 
in the lists of import prohibitions of July 
1947 and June 1949 may later be prohibited 
importation into the Free Zone. 

The order further establishes that min- 
erals and spices exported from the Free Zone 
henceforth will not be subject to the 15 
percent ad valorem surcharge, in addition to 
vegetables and manufactured articles which 
had already been exempted. 

It also provides for the establishment of 
mixed commissions to study import neces- 
sities in each zone and to hear protests re- 
garding the 15 percent surcharge and to 
make appropriate recommendations to the 
Export Prices Commission regarding the trade 
of the area. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
6, 1950, for announcement of exemption of 
vegetables and manufactures from 15 percent 
export surcharge; and of April 3, 1950, for 
latest extension of exemption from Import 
Prohibition of June 1949.] 


MEAT SCRAP AND CHILE PEPPERS; EXPORT 
TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The United States Embassy at Mexico City 
states in a report dated April 3, 1950, that 
the following modifications have been made 
in the Mexican Export Tariff (specific duty 
rates in pesos): 


15-31 Scraps or cuttings, not specified, of 


other animals (gross kilogram), 


Exempt, 


Nore: Modification consists of revision of classification 
by addition of words ‘not specified’’ to provide for the 
establishment of the following three new fractions. 

15-34 Exempt and 

2 percent. 


Seraps, compressed or in paste, 
made up of: Meats, tendons, or 
other tissues or viscera, contain- 
ing up to 40 percent bone frag- 
ments (gross kilogram). 


15-35 Seraps, compressed or in paste, 0.10 
made up of: Meats, tendons, or 
other tissues or viscera, contain- 
ing more than 40 percent bone 
fragments (gross kilogram). 
15-36 Scraps of meats, tendons, or other Exempt and 


tissues or viscera, even when 
containing bone, provided they 
are crushed or ground, used as 
forage or fertilizer (gross kilo- 
gram), 

2143 Dry chili peppers (gross kilo ran 


1 percent. 


0.20 (0.40). 


Ad valorem duty rates are assessed on the 
invoice value or official valuation, whichever 
is higher. [Official valuations are available 
from the American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 

These changes were published in the Diario 
Oficial on March 30, 1950, effective 3 days 
thereafter in the form of a Presidential decree 
signed February 22, 1950. 


TELEVISION APPARATUS: SPECIFIC IMPORT 
CLASSIFICATIONS ESTABLISHED 


Specific classifications for television sets 
and parts have been established in the Mexi- 
can import tariff, states a report of the 
United States Embassy, Mexico City, dated 











April 10, 1950. The new tariff fractions, ad 
valorem duty, and specific duty rates in pesos 
per legal kilogram, are as follows: 


Tariff 
fraction Description Duty rates 
8.40.03 Television transmitting sets... 0.01 plus 3 per- 
cent, 

8.40.04 Television receiving sets, with 0.60 plus 25 per- 
cabinet. cent. 

8.40.05 Television receiving sets, with- 0.60 plus 15 per- 
out cabinet, and their frames cent. 
(chassis), with one or more 
attached, 

8.40.06 Television receiving sets, com- Importation 


bined with radio or phono- 
graph or both. 

8.42.40 Spare parts for television ap- 0.06 plus 15 per- 
paratus. cent. 


prohibited. 


The ad valorem rates are assessed on the 
invoice value. 

These classifications were established by 
a presidential decree signed March 27, 1950, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 6, 
1950, and effective 5 days thereafter. 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS AND PARTS SUBJECT 
TO IMPORT-PERMIT REQUIREMENT 


The following three classifications of tele- 
vision receivers and parts have been made 
subject to a prior import permit in Mexico, 
states a report of the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City, dated April 12, 1950: 





These additions to the prior import require- 
ment list were made by a resolution of the 
Minister of Economy signed April 10, 1950, 
and published April 11, 1950, in the Diario 
Oficial. 

[See the preceding announcement for the 
establishment of five new import-tariff 
classifications for television sets. ] 


FERTILIZER: CIRCULAR ON REGULATIONS 
FOR IMPORTATION, ANALYSIS, AND SALE 
AVAILABLE 


The Mexican regulations governing the 
importation, analysis, and sale of fertilizer 
have been compiled in a mimeographed cir- 
cular. These regulations cover such topics 
as extraction of samples, analysis, analysis 
fees, containers, and labeling. 

Copies of this circular entitled ‘‘Mexico 
Regulations Governing Importation, Analysis, 
and Sale of Fertilizers” may be obtained free 
of charge upon request, from the American 


Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 


Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS FOR AD VALOREM 
EXPORT DUTIES GREATLY REDUCED ON 
SEVERAL COMMODITIES 





Tariff 
fraction Description The Mexican Government made important 
8.40.04 Television receiving sets, with cabinet. reductions in the Official valuations for ad 
8.40.05 Television receiving sets, without cabinet, and valorem export-duty purposes, effective April 
their chassis with one or more parts attached. ea e : , ‘ . 
8.42.40 Loose parts and spare parts for television ap- 14, 1950. rhe new valuations in pesos, with 
paratus. old valuations in parentheses, are as follows 
Export 
tariff 
fraction Description Pe 
10-34 Mares, not specified head 76, 67 (263.09 
21-43 Dry chili peppers per gross kilogram None (5. 70 
26-30 He nequén, whatever its kind and discoloration : do 155 11) 
53-00 Henequén binder twine or yarn, when there has been added thereto emulsions of fatty 
matters, tar, or pitch, and we sighing up to 5 grams per lineal meter__._perg zross kilog ram 2 2. 67 
53-01 Henequén yarn, thread, cords, and cables, not specified do 2 2. 67 
53-02 Henequén binder twine or yarn, when there has been'added thereto emulsions of f atty mat- 
ters, tar, or pitch, and weig thing more than : 5 grams per lineal me ter_.....per gross kilogram 2 2. 67 
66-32 Zinc oxide not derived from direct calcination of ores i 1.60 (1.80 
71-15 Tanned skins of snakes, alligators, other re — s, and fish. (State name and number of 
skins : : ae bee per gross kilogram 169.13 (169. 13 
Tanned sharkskins . H io 9.50 (None 
71-99 Manufactures of leather or skin, of any kind, not specified do 61.39 (61,39 
Articles exclusively manufactured of splits with adornments of base metal, not specified 
per gross kilogram. 16.93 (None 
80-24 Screws, nuts, rivets, flooring nails, nails and hooks of iron or steel, not specified._.do 1.76 (2.89 


The above-mentioned reductions were ef- 
fected by a Ministry of Finance circular 
signed March 17, 1950, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 13, 1950, states a report 
dated April 14, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Mexico City. 


Dry Fruit PAstes SUBJECT TO IMPORT- 
PERMIT REQUIREMENTS 


The Mexican Government has imposed an 
import-permit requirement on dry pastes of 
fruit containing sugar, which are classified 
under import tariff fraction No. 2.13.23. 

This action was effected by a circular tele- 
gram sent to all customhouses on March 16, 
1950, and published in the Diario Oficial in 


States Embassy in Mexico City on April 17, 
1950. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, and December 13, 1948, for announcements 
of the principal commodities subject to the 
import-permit requirement in Mexico.] 


ADDITIONAL MODIFICATIONS IN THE OFFI- 
CIAL VALUATIONS FOR AD VALOREM Ex- 
PORT-DuTyY PURPOSES 


The following additional modifications in 
the Mexican official valuations for ad valorem 
export-duty purposes were made effective 
April 15, 1950. The new valuations in pesos 
(old valuations in parentheses) are as fol- 


April 15, 1950, as reported by the United lows: 
Export 
tariff 
fraction Description I 
22-30 Cocoa in bulk or in manufactured containers of any kind s kilogram 0 (3.02 
27-24 Logs of fine wood, even when stripped of bark, with diameter at the natur ~ base over 60 
and up to 90 centimeters: 
Mahogany -- legal kilogram 10) 144.15 
Others___- do O8. 89 (US. 80 
27-25 Logs of fine wood, even when stripped of bark, with diameter at the natural base more than 
90 centimeters: 
Mahogany legal kilogram 208.08 (323 
Others_- do 210 (210 
50-30 Cotton waste of all kinds gross kilogram 0.88 (0.61 
Miil run de 


These modifications were effected by a 
Ministry of Finance circular dated April 10, 
1950, and published in the Diario Oficial of 


April 14, 1950, as reported by the United 
States Embassy, Mexico City, on April 14, 
1950. 
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0.46 (0.32 


EXPORT SURCHARGE: ADDITIONAL Repuc- 
TIONS MADE 
The following reductions have been made 


in the Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surcharge, effective from April 23, 1950: 


. Per. 
Ex port cent 
tariff reduc. 

fraction Description tion 
21-60 Garlic, fresh or dry -_ 80) 

31-40 Manganese ore containing up to 15 percent : 
i ang anese_. ne 70 
71-15 Tanned skins of snakes, lizards, other ; 


reptiles, and fish: 
Tanned sharkskins exclusively 
80-17 Iron or steel pipes 


° » 


81-10 Copper wire and cable, even when covered ” 
or with core of other material 
Copper wire and cable exclusively 8) 
91-15 Silver jc welry, with parts of gold, without 
precious stones 80) 
91-43 Manufactures of base metal, gold or silver 
plated: 
Brass chains exported in the form of 
basket weave or by lineal meter Rn 


These reductions were effected by a presi- 
dential decree signed March 24, 1950, and 
published in the Diario Oficial on April 18. 
1950, states a report of the United States 
Embassy, dated April 18, 1950. 

The 15 percent export surcharge is levieq 
on the official valuation or the invoice value. 
whichever is higher, the same basis as the ad 
valorem export duty. 


AT r- 
New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED ON 
CERTAIN TIRES 

Consideration will be given to applications 
from regular importers for licenses to im- 
port ground-grip tires, provided that delivery 
can be obtained within the next 3 months, 
according to an amendment to the Import 
Licensing Schedule dated March 21, 1950, 
issued by the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment. 


. ), ‘ ‘ 
Panama 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated April 24, 
Although 


1950) 


business in Panama during 
March demonstrated little improvement 
over the somewhat depressed conditions of 
recent previous months, there was a general 
lowering of prices, especially in foodstuffs, 
which enabled Panama's grocers to compete 
with the commissaries for the trade of Canal 
Zone residents. 

Maritime customs showed an increase of 
more than $1,000,000 in March imports over 
February Imports during March totaled 
$2,972,444 (February, $1,795,751) on which 
the taxes amounted to $569,775 (February, 
$442,303). 

In the field of Government finance, the 
1950 budget was announced and became ef- 
fective April 1. Estimated receipts amount- 
ed to $32,245,919 and proposed expenditures 
balanced this figure. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment listed other receipts from Income- 
Trust Accounts at $4,500,000, while Special 
Account expenditures will also be $4,500,000 
The total actual expenditure from the 1949 
regular budget totaled $34,514,333. 

One-third of Panama's estimated income 
is derived from internal taxes ($11,968,739) 
on liquor, wines, beer, and the like, and 
import duties are expected to yield $8,792,- 
000. The largest single expenditure was 
the $7,572535 listed for the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The Cabinet also approved the proposal of 
Frank and Co., of New York, for the refund- 
ing of the external debt under the terms of 
which Panama will arrange to float a loan 
of $10,500,000 at an interest rate of 3 per- 
cent per year. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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In line with its effort to stimulate the 
country’s economy, the Government an- 
nounced @ $6,848,050 public-works program 
for 1950, including such projects as a new 
race track, hospitals, schools, and roads. It 
was also announced that the National Gov- 
ernment, the Social Security Bank, the Ur- 
panization Bank, and the municipality of 
Panama will contribute to the cost, esti- 
mated at approximately $1,000,000 of a pro- 
jected hydroelectric plant at El Cano in the 
Nata district to provide power and irriga- 
tion to a number of interior towns. 

The Banco Agro-Pecuario (the Govern- 
ment-operated Agriculture and Livestock 
Bank) stated that it set aside $750,000 for 
the purchase of the rice crop of Panama, 
starting in November. This money came 
from the $1,000,000 allotted to the bank from 
the $3,000,000 loan made to the Government 
by the Chiriqui Land Co. The tentative 
purchase price was set at $4 per 100 pounds 
of rice. It was hoped that this action would 
encourage the production of rice, which is 
the staple diet of the mass of Panamanians. 
Farmers may sell their crop to other buyers 
if they wish. The bank also announced that 
although there will be no surplus it will not 
be necessary to import rice this year. 

The Permanent Legislative Commission of 
the National Assembly approved the first 
reading of portions of a proposed law to en- 
courage and protect foreign capital invest- 
ment in Panama. The major points of this 
projected law include: Exemption from 
taxes on capital equipment; tax exemption 
on real estate, installations, and production 
and distribution, except income, social-se- 
curity, and similar taxes; exemption from 
export taxes on manufactured products and 
reexportation taxes on surplus primary ma- 
terials; imposition of protective tariff on 
similar foreign products when local indus- 
try can meet Panama's requirements; and 
exclusion from jurisdiction of labor laws of 
all specialists brought into the Republic 
under contract 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOCUMENTATION REQUIRED FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN IN PANAMA 


The United States Embassy in Panama City, 
Panama, reports that many traveling sales- 
men from the United States are arriving in 
Panama without having fulfilled the require- 
ments for obtaining the licenses which are 
required to do business in that country. 

The basic agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Panama 
which governs the procedure to be followed 
is the “Convention Between the United States 
and Panama Facilitating the Work of Travel- 
ing Salesmen,"’ proclaimed December 10, 1919. 

Regulations issued by the Commerce Sec- 
tion of the Panamanian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Industries implement- 
ing this Convention provide that applicants 
for local traveling salesmen's licenses must 
submit certain documents at the time of fil- 
ing their applications. The registration and 
issuance of a salesman’s license carries a fee 
of $25, United States currency. The appli- 
cant should exhibit evidence that he or she 
entered the country with a permanent or 
transit visa valid for 3 months and issued by 
a Panamanian consular official. Tourist or 
transit cards issued by other than Panama- 
nian consular officials are not acceptable for 
the issuance of traveling salesmen’s licenses. 
The following documents must be submitted 
with the application: 

1. A letter or certificate issued by a re- 
sponsible official of the United States com- 
pany, stating that the applicant is a com- 
pany employee who may engage in business 
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activities on behalf of the United States com- 
pany, while in the Republic of Panama, 

2. The letter or certificate must be cer- 
tified by a United States Chamber of Com- 
merce located in or near the place of business 
of the United States company. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce's certificate must also state 
that the company is considered as a reputa- 
ble concern. The signature of the Chamber 
of Commerce official must be notarized by a 
Panamanian Consul. 

3. Upon arrival in Panama, the above 
documents must be delivered to the Immi- 
gration Section of the Panamanian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, together with an applica- 
tion executed on official stamped paper (at 
a cost of $1) requesting issuance of a cer- 
tificate that will permit the applicant to 
engage in commercial activities, as a travel- 
ing salesman, while in the Republic of 
Panama. 

4. The Ministry’s certificate, together with 
the other previously mentioned certificates 
or documents must be attached to a “me- 
morial” or petition on official stamped paper 
filed by the applicant at the Commerce Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries. The latter-mentioned “‘memo- 
rial” or petition must state that the appli- 
cant desires to be registered in the Republic 
of Panama as a traveling salesman, and must 
indicate the name and address of the United 
States company represented. 

5. The issuance of the license by the Com- 
merce Section carries a fee of $25. The latter 
Section issues a voucher which the applicant 
carries to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
at the Banco Nacional where he pays the 
fee. In the case of United States concerns 
who have established representatives in 
Panama, the $25 fee is waived, but the sales- 
man must obtain a license in any case. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
24, 1950, for other regulations applicable to 
commercial travelers in Panama. | 


ee 
Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENT AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH GERMANY 


(See item under the heading of ‘“Ger- 


many.’’) 


-_ 
Peru 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated April 21, 1950) 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 

The recent tendency of firmness of the 
Peruvian sol was reversed at the end of 
March, when on March 25 the decline in sell- 
ing rates for foreign exchange is the Peru- 
vian market gradually came to a standstill 
at an average low of approximately 14.91 
soles per dollar for drafts and 14.17 soles for 
dollar certificates. By the first of April, 
rates had begun to rise unsteadily and 
gained further momentum toward the mid- 
dle of the month, reaching an average of 
15.55 soles per dollar for drafts and 14.77 
soles for certificates on April 19. A primary 
factor in this development was the apparent 
absorption of the over-supply of exchange 
certificates which had been noted on the 
market in previous months. The amount of 
certificates in circulation declined from 
$6,763,001 and £210,492 as of February 28 
to $3,471,878 and £137,084 at the end of 
March. 


Although the explanation of this decline is 
not fully evident at present, it may be due 
in part to the requirement that payments 
for account of consular duties be converted 
to dollar certificates and to the Supreme 
resolution of March 21, 1950, permitting 
clearance of “prohibited’’ merchandise which 
had arrived in Peru or had been shipped 
prior to February 23, 1949. In addition, 
trade circles report an increased demand for 
exchange to cover current imports and serv- 
ices. There are other indirect evidences of 
a revival in business activities, possibly as a 
result of a diminution of the heavy stocks of 
imported goods accumulated in 1949. Dur- 
ing the same period, the disparity in the 
dollar-sterling cross rate for certificates grew 
to 6 percent (7 percent for drafts) , reflecting 
@ proportionately smaller commercial in- 
terest in sterling exchange. 

During March, total purchases of foreign 
exchange reported by commercial banks and 
other authorized dealers, including purchases 
by the Central Reserve Bank, aggregated the 
equivalent of $12,309.464 ($7,787,166 in cer- 
tificates and $4,522,298 in drafts) in compar- 
ison with receipts of $13,113,797 ($9,850,385 
in certificates and $3,263,412 in drafts) in the 
preceding month. Sales of $12,427,171 in 
March were $760,640 below February and in- 
cluded a large percentage of United States 
dollars. 

The gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Central Reserve Bank of Peru rose slightly 
to US$10,586,408 in March from an equivalent 
of US$10,5€8,948 in February. 

After a moderate contraction of commer- 
cial bank credit at the end of 1949, a seasonal 
demand accounted for renewed expansion 
during January and February 1950. Loans 
and discounts increased 2.5 percent from 
1,419,300,000 soles as of December 31, 1949, to 
1,455,200,000 soles as of February 28, 1950. 

On April 3, 1950, reserve requirements of 
the commercial banks reverted to 15 percent 
against demand deposits and 6 percent 
against time and savings deposits as orig- 
inally prescribed by the Banking Law. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


An acute scarcity of rice brought about by 
the short domestic crop has caused the Gov- 
ernment to purchase abroad 15,000 metric 
tons of this commodity in order to supply the 
demands of local consumption until the new 
crop is ready for the market next August. 
The Government has also decreed the pur- 
chase of the entire crop at a price agreeable 
to the local producers. It is understood that 
the imported rice will be retailed to the pub- 
lic at the present established market price of 
approximately 1.40 soles per kilogram, or ap- 
proximately US$0.10 per kilogram. The dif- 
ference between cost and sales price is to be 
absorbed by the Government. 

The agricultural outlook in general has be- 
gun to assume a less favorable aspect with 
prospects for a reduced production of export- 
able products, in consequence of a lack of ir- 
rigation water in several important valleys. 
To date, Pima cotton is the crop most af- 
fected, and growers report that sugar also 
may be endangered, particularly in northern 
Peru and near Ica. 


LEGISLATION 


Authorization was granted for a substan- 
tial increase in rates for the telephone service 
in Lima and several provincial towns, by two 
Supreme resolutions dated April 10. The 
rate increase, which in the case of the Lima 
service ranges from 62 percent for residential 
telephones to 171 percent for commercial 
users, is expected to permit an urgently re- 
quired expansion of telephone facilities. 

Official confirmation has been received from 
the Peruvian Government that the addi- 
tional 2 percent consular duty established 
by decree-law No. 11212 is not applicable to 
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United States products specified in schedule 
I of the trade agreement between the United 
States and Peru. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SEWING MACHINES: IMPORT DUTIES 
INCREASED 


The Portuguese import duties on sewing 
machines and parts have been revised by 
decree No. 37794, published in the Diario do 
Governo, of March 27, 1950, states a report 
of April 6 from the United States Embassy, 
Lisbon. 

The revised rates of the “minimum”’ tar- 
iff, in gold escudos per unit, as stated, are 
as follows (former rates in parentheses) : 
Sewing machines for industrial uses, 0.08 
per kilogram (0.05); sewing machines for 
domestic use, 13 each (0.05 per kilogram); 
parts for sewing machines, 0.75 per kilogram 
(0.30). 

In addition, there is a surtax of 60 per- 
cent of the import duty. 


~ ° 

Spain 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated April 13, 1950) 


Spain’s economic outlook started to im- 
prove during March, principally because of 
favorable weather and evidence of a solution 
of some of the country’s more pressing 
foreign-exchange problems. Retail trade 
made a seasonal recovery from the February 
low. On the industrial side, power shortages 
continued but were not as bad as last sum- 
mer. Considerable discussion took place 
during the month on the Government-an- 
nounced plans to establish a 450,000-ton-a- 
year steel business in Asturias. The reaction 
of private business was rather unfavorable, 
because it was believed that attention could 
better be placed on bringing existing steel 
capacity up to full production, and doubts 
were expressed that the new company could 
operate economically from the point of view 
of either fuel or raw-material supply. 


AGRICULTURE 


After a heat wave and a drought in the 
first half of March, moderate general rains 
fell throughout Spain during the second half, 
and reports from all sections indicated that 
conditions were good. The Vigo area potato 
crop will nearly double last year’s. At the 
same time, the Spanish Government has 
bought 80,000 tons of surplus American po- 
tatoes, 50,000 direct from the United States, 
and the balance through a Dutch firm, using 
guilder balances. A decree was passed free- 
ing dried pulses, an important item in the 
Spanish diet, from price and marketing con- 
trols. During the past 9 months many com- 
modities have been freed and the results 
are believed, on the whole, to have been 
satisfactory. However, the fear is expressed 
that the scarcity of fish, with the resulting 
drastic price rises, may result in this item 
being recontrolled by the Government. In 
addition to good prospects for cereal grains 
and other important crops, cattle markets 
were active and prices healthy during the 
month. Pasture conditions received a tem- 
porary set-back because of cold weather but 
again were improving. Ideal crops were by 
no means assured but merely average rains 
during the rest of April and May were ex- 
pected to produce the best harvest in many 
years. 
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An interesting development during the 
month was the celebration in Madrid of the 
first annual Congress for Agriculture Engi- 
neers, designed to draw the attention of 
Spain’s economic planners to the importance 
of agriculture in the Spanish economy. 
Schedules were drawn up indicating the 
quantity of fertilizer, agricultural equip- 
ment, special seed, and facilities necessary 
to accomplish definite production goals. Re- 
cent speeches by Generalissimo Franco and 
Minister of Industry and Commerce Suanzes 
have also emphasized the importance of agri- 
culture in Spain’s economic development. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The most optimistic note was that exports 
to the United States continue at a relatively 
high level. During the first quarter of 1950, 
Spanish exports to the United States, ac- 
cording to consular invoice declarations, were 
valued at approximately $11,500,000, com- 
pared with $7,150,000 in the same period of 
1949, but still not equal to the $12,100,000 
in the first quarter of 1948. The principal 
cause for the increase was the large ship- 
ments of table olives from this past season’s 
good crop; however, some unusually large 
shipments of potash, paprika, and cocoa (from 
Spanish Africa) were partly responsible. 

The conclusion of a new commercial 
treaty with Western Germany was an- 
nounced, with $52,000,000 in Spanish exports 
and $47,000,000 in German exports scheduled 
for the coming year. This is several times 
as large as last year’s volume. The trade 
will undoubtedly increase but may not reach 
these totals. A revision of the French agree- 
ment was also announced, and negotiations 
with Belgium are now going on. There is 
also a Spanish mission in the Netherlands 
attempting to reach an air agreement. Some 
publicity attended a visit to Spain of a com- 
mercial delegation from Pakistan, and it is 
understood that conversations looking to- 
ward an agreement are continuing. 

No public announcement has yet been 
made of the wheat-procurement program 
designed to meet Spain’s requirement until 
the new harvest is in. From various trade 
rumors, however, it appeared probable that 
minimum requirements were well in hand 
from a variety of sources, including some 
sterling purchases from Australia and some 
purchases from other sources, such as Ar- 
gentina and the Middle East, part of which 
would be paid in dollars and part probably 
through barter transactions 


PRICES AND WAGES 

Following earlier wage increases decreed 
for textile workers and bank employees, very 
substantial wage increases were decreed for 
coal miners and for Spain's 150,000 railway 
workers during March The railway in- 
creases, which were the first general ones in 
this field since 1945, appear to average nearly 
50 percent and are unique in recent Spanish 
labor legislation, in that higher percentage 
increases were given to workers on the lower 
end of the wage scale. These wage increases 
were accompanied by equally substantial in- 
creases in coal prices and railway tariffs, 
which reached the figure of 84 percent on 
slow-freight tariff and 33 percent on pas- 
senger fares. Practically all of Spain's 
standard railroad services are operated by 
the State-owned RENFE system, which has 
been losing money steadily and is in a very 
bad state of repair, as indicated by the fact 
that there have been 17 significant acci- 
dents reported since the first of the year. 
The net effect of the wage increase, which 
will probably be followed by increases in 
other industrial fields, will be a temporary 
improvement of the economic position of 
the worker. It is difficult to see, however, 
how increases in the cost of living can be 





prevented from following closely these wage 
increases. 
FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 

Announcement was made in the United 
States that an American bank had made a 
$20,000,000 gold-backed loan to the Spanish 
Government. This announcement was fo]. 
lowed by a slight increase in the number of 
American businessmen who visited Spain 
seeking marketing opportunities However, 
it appeared probable that most of these 
funds would be absorbed either in already 
committed projects, or in meeting Spain's 
requirement for bulk commodities, such as 
wheat, petroleum, and fertilizers 

The Tangier free-market rate for the 
peseta, which caused such concern by its 
meteoric drop about 2 months ago, steadieq 
at about 54 to the dollar. 

The security-issue market was active dur- 
ing March. Most of the activity centered 
around the issue of 1,880,000,000 pesetas of 
4 percent amortizable bonds for the autono- 
mous organizations. The next largest issue 
was a 300,000,000-peseta bond issue for the 
city of Barcelona, to be utilized for muni- 
cipal works. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERIOD OF VALIDITY OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
LICENSES MODIFIED 


Licenses for imports into Spain of machin- 
ery or material, requiring a period of more 
than 6 months for manufacture and delivery, 
are to be valid for the stipulated delivery 
term plus 3 months, by an order published 
in the Weekly Bulletin of the Subsecretariat 
of Foreign Economy and Commerce, of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1950 

However, the Direction General of Com- 
merce reserves the right to cancel such a 
license after 6 months if no documentary 
proof is given that the contract has been 
signed or that credits for the first payment 
have been opened 

Heretofore, such licenses were normally is- 
sued for 6 or 8 months, subject to renewal 
if a longer period proved to be justifiable 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
JAPAN 


(See item appearing under heading “Japan.”) 


ry. ° 

Thailand 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 


(Dated April 4, 1950) 


The baht continued to strengthen in rela- 
tion to the dollar throughout February. 
The buying rate for dollars in the free-ex- 
change market on January 26 was 23.75 baht 
to US$1, strengthening to 22.80 baht to US$1 
by March 2. The demand for Hong Kong 
dollars on the Thailand free-exchange mar- 
ket decreased considerably in February. Ex- 
change dealers in Bangkok attributed the 
decrease demand to the fear of Chinese Com- 
munist aggression against Hong Kong. 

During February the Thai Government an- 
nounced proposed revisions of the tax laws 
affecting profits of business concerns reg- 
istered in Thailand. The proposals included 
a sliding scale of tax levies on net profits 
from a levy of 10 percent on a net profit of 
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500,000 baht to a levy of 20 percent on a net 
profit exceeding 1,000,000 baht. It was fur- 
ther proposed that the personal-income-tax 
levy be decreased and the tax on hotels and 
restaurants be increased. 

The Thai Customs Department announced 
on February 5, 1950, revised schedules result- 
ing in an estimated 5,000,000-baht loss of 
customs revenue, because of decreased ex- 
port duties on certain foodstuffs including 
beans and peas and decreased import levys on 
cement. At the same time the import levy 
on beer, wine, and liquor was increased. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of April 24, 
1950.) Tin exporters received official con- 
firmation of a change in Thailand's exchange- 
control regulations permitting them to retain 
60 percent of the foreign exchange accruing 
from foreign sales. 

The Director General of Foreign Trade 
announced that there would be no early re- 
vision of the Government rate of 20 baht to 
the dollar for SCAP-Thai trade. Negotia- 
tions continued regarding the proposed 
barter trade agreement between Thailand 
and the Philippines. 

The Ministry of Agriculture announced 
the plan to undertake a census of agricul- 
ture during 1950; 2,400,000 baht have been 
earmarked for this purpose. To encourage 
the export of agricultural products to hard- 
currency areas, the Ministry also announced 
the creation of a new division within that 
Ministry for the purpose of promoting new 
The Ministry of Commerce 
released statistics concerning the 1949 rice 
export program. A total of 4,380,000 metric 
tons of paddy were produced, 3,550,000 metric 
tons of milled rice were extracted, and 1,215,- 
853 tons were exported. Rice profits under 
the 1950 export program were estimated at 
more than 20,000,000 baht monthly. 

The Royal Thailand Air Force announced 
in February a plan to extend the new land- 
ing strip at Don Muan to approximately 
8,000 feet Thai aviation companies were 
pleased at the prospect of having an im- 
proved international airport at Bangkok and 
vigorously pursued their own plans to 
broaden their international services. 

The Thai Government signed an agree- 
ment with a British bridge company for 
three bridges to be completed by the end 
of 1952. The bridges, to cost £508,785, plus 
17,582,009 baht, are to be located at Bangkok 
Suratdhani, and Bandara 

Secondary exports to the United States from 
Thailand totaled $1,064,913 during Febru- 
ary 1950, including $205,808 of reexports, 
which represented a 25 percent increase 
over January secondary exports of $853,758. 


secondary crops 


4 he 
lrinidad 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PARCEL IMPORT REGULATIONS 


Bona-fide unsolicited gifts, not exceeding 
$65 (B. W. I. currency) may be imported into 
Trinidad without an import license, provided 
such gifts are not intended for sale or ex- 
change or for use in any commercial under- 
taking, according to Notice No. 24, published 
in the Trinidad Royal Gazette of March 9, 
1950. Gifts valued in excess of $65 (B. W. I. 
currency) arriving in the colony without 
prior import license, are liable to confisca- 
tion. Although licenses ordinarily will not 
be granted for the importation of gifts in 
excess of the specified value, the regulation 
stipulates that exception may be made with 
reference to gifts sent to charitable or edu- 
cational institutions. ($1 in B. W. I. cur- 
rency $0.5862 in U. S. currency.) 


May 15, 1950 


Turkey 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated April 10, 1950) 


Recent economic activity in Turkey has 
been characterized by diverse’ trends. 
Whereas domestic trade has been active, 
chiefly as a result of an acceleration, for 
the first time in about a year, in the rate 
of liquidation of excess mercantile stocks, 
the foreign trade turn-over has tended to 
decline. In the meantime, prices for a wide 
range of items also have tended to decline. A 
survey of the wholesale prices on the Istanbul 
commodity markets of 75 items showed de- 
creases for 37, increases for 12, and no change 
for 26. Unloading of stocks at the virtual 
close of the export season was largely re- 
sponsible for lower prices for agricultural 
products, while the fall in prices of many 
other commodities stemmed mainly from 
competition of imported products and the 
influence of the proposed OEEC trade liber- 
alization program. Despite the large surplus, 
prices for textile products, except silk, re- 
mained firm. The official wholesale price 
index for February (latest available) did not 
reflect recent changes in the price levels, 
the index of 482 being the same as in Janu- 
ary but much lower than a year ago, when 
it was 516. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign-trade turn-over in February 
jas considerably smaller than in January, 
exports totaling T£53,500,000 (T£40,500,000 in 
February 1949) against T£74,300,000 (T£58,- 
500,000), and imports T£46,800,000 (T£55,- 
800,000) against T£50,900,000 (T£66,000,000) . 
For the first two months of 1950 the trade 
balance was favorable by T£30,100,000 as com- 
pared with a deficit of T£22,800,000 in the 
same period of 1949; this shift resulted both 
from an increase in exports (T£127,800,000 
against T£99,000,000) and a decline in im- 
ports (T£97,700,000 against T£121,800,000). 
Imports from Western Germany began to ar- 
rive in substantial volume, whereas trade 
with the United States (except for ECA- 
financed imports) continued to decline. 
(T£1 = $0.356.) 


LEGISLATION 


A number of changes in import duties were 
made under an amendment to the customs 
law passed on March 23. Details are not yet 
available on these changes, which will be- 
come effective June 30. 

Negotiations between Turkey and Israel 
started in Ankara with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a trade agreement. 

To encourage the investment of foreign 
capital in Turkey, a law was passed on March 
4 authorizing the Ministry of Finance to 
guarantee foreign long-term indebtedness up 
to T£300,000,000 ($107,000,000) incurred by 
private Turkish enterprise to finance eco- 
nomic-development projects. The law also 
gives the Ministry authority (previously held 
only by decree) to guarantee in advance the 
partial or complete transfer of profits and 
interest as well as capital brought into Tur- 
key from abroad for economic-development 
purposes. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


An agreement was reached on the statutes 
of the proposed “The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey,” the first institution 
of its kind in Turkey to adapt the techniques 
of private investment banking to local 
requirements. 

The statement of the Turkish Central Bank 
as of March 25 showed a decrease from Feb- 
ruary 25 in net foreign-exchange holdings to 
T£68,606,000 from T£77,564,000, and a decline 


of T£13,333,000 (to T£898,742,000), or 1.5 
percent, in note circulation, while commer- 
cial-paper holdings increased T£25,613,000, or 
3 percent. 

The black-market rate for dollars and Swiss 
francs declined slightly to T£4.35 and T£1.01, 
respectively, at the end of March, reversing 
the trend of the preceding month. Com- 
pensation dollars were reported scarce, but 
the rate varied little, remaining around 
T£5.50, as compared with the official rate of 
T£2.80. Gold prices continued to decline 
but at a diminished rate as compared with 
February. 

AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural outlook continues favor- 
able. Cereal crops are expected to be above 
average, and the prospects for tobacco and 
cotton have been improved by recent rains. 
Winter livestock losses are reported to be 
relatively light. Eight experts in various 
agricultural fields arrived in Turkey under 
the ECA technical-assistance program. 


Uganda 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw Bonp ISSUE FLOATED IN LONDON TO 
FINANCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Public subscriptions to a new £3,100,000 
Uganda Government bond issue were invited 
in London on April 11, 1950, by the Office of 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, which 
acted on behalf of the protectorate govern- 
ment. The new bonds, known as 314 percent 
inscribed stock, will mature in 1966-69 and 
were offered for subscription at 98 percent of 
par. The bonds are a general obligation of 
the Uganda Government, and a sinking fund 
of 1 percent annually is to be provided after 
April 1953 for the retirement of the bonds. 

According to the public announcement 
offering the bonds for subscription, the pro- 
ceeds of the issue will be re-lent to the Ugan- 
da Electricity Board (a Government agency) 
and will be used toward the financing of the 
development of the Owen Falls Hydroelectric 
Scheme and connected transmission and 
distribution services. The Owen Falls Hydro- 
electric Scheme is a project undertaken 
jointly with the Egyptian Government to 
control the headwaters of the White Nile at 
Lake Victoria in order to improve the irriga- 
tion potential of Egypt and Sudan and to 
provide increased electric-power facilities for 
Uganda. (For additional details regarding 
the Owen Falls Scheme, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 1, 1949.) 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Indonesia during January 
1950 amounted to 240,674 metric tons valued 
at 60,284,000 guilders (US$15,864,000),* as 
compared with imports of 491,595 tons valued 
at 107,235,000 guilders (US$40,749,000)? dur- 
ing January 1949, and average imports of 
237,500 tons valued at 119,000,000 guilders 
during 1949. 

Petroleum products alone accounted for 
204,776 tons, valued at 11,123,000 guilders, 
leaving 35,898 tons valued at 49,161,000 guild- 
ers for all other merchandise imports, as 


‘Conversion rate: 1 guilder=US$0.263158. 
* Conversion rate: 1 guilder=US$0.38. 
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compared with 93,718 tons valued at 111,043,- 


000 guilders during December 1949. All 
merchandise groups shared in this decline of 
imports during January 1950, comparative 
figures for January for a number of items 
(with December figures in parentheses) being 
as follows: Textiles, 2,965 tons, 17,442,000 
guilders (4,123 tons, 23,192,000 guilders); 
rice, 7,658 tons, 3,740,000 guilders (8,456 tons, 
4,674,000 guilders); wheat flour, 1,985 tons, 
728,000 guilders (6,312 tons, 2,907,000 guild- 
ers); other foodstuffs, excluding cloves, 1,599 
tons, 1,970,000 guilders (3,012 tons, 3,610,000 
guilders); cement, 2,854 tons, 273,000 guild- 
ers (10,153 tons, 1,127,000 guilders); roofing 
material, 481 tons, 406,000 guilders (1,175 
tons, 1,151,000 guilders); engines, 637 tons, 
2,910,000 guilders (3,110 tons, 11,661,000 
guilders); vehicles and parts, 219 tons, 812,- 
000 guilders (702 tons, 2,254,000 guilders) . 

Imports of petroleum products accounted 
for 18.5 percent by value of total imports 
during the month; textiles, 28.9 percent; rice, 
6.2 percent; flour, 1.2 percent; other food- 
stuffs, 5.9 percent; for a total of 60.7 percent. 
Other major imports include machinery, 
engines, etc., 5.4 percent; chemicals, phar- 
maceutical and chemical preparations, and 
dyes, 3.9 percent; bars, plates, tubing, nails, 
etc., 1.5 percent. 

Exports from Indonesia in January totaled 
520,011 metric tons valued at 113,135,000 
guilders (US$29,772,000), a decline of 27.1 
percent by volume and of 33.2 percent by 
value from December 1949 exports of 713,193 
tons valued at 169,247,000 guilders. Almost 
all products shared in this decline, the prin- 
cipal exceptions being tin, exports of which 
increased from 1,944 tons in December to 
3,866 tons in January; coffee, from 226 to 796 
tons; and tapioca flour, from 203 to 472 tons. 
The January volume of exports of various 
other products (December 1949 figures in 
parentheses) was as follows: Petroleum 
products, 399,383 tons (535,060); palm oil, 
2,961 (15,140); kapok, 389 (1,346); estate rub- 
ber, 5,237 (20,541); smallholders’ rubber, 
13,694 (26,768); tea, 1,941 (3,813); tobacco, 
169 (1,996); hard fibers, 76 (510); cinchona 
bark, 251 (473); copal and damar, 641 
(1,121); nutmeg and mace, 234 (374); rattan, 
1,338 (1,779). The volume of copra exports 
declined slightly from 28,125 to 27,864 tons, 
but the value increased from 15,603,000 guil- 
ders to 17,729,000 guilders. 

By value, petroleum exports ranked first, 
representing 28.1 percent of total exports, 
followed by tin, 19.7 percent; rubber, 15.9 
percent; copra, 15.7 percent; tea, 5.0 percent; 
coffee, 2.7 percent; palm oil, 2.2 percent; and 
various other products, 10.7 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND INDUCEMENT 
REGULATIONS 


The Bureau of Export Promotion of the 
Indonesian Department of Welfare announced 
on March 11, 1950, that new regulations had 
been issued, effective March 13, 1950, which 
provide for additional foreign-exchange in- 
ducement varying from 5 to 10 percent on 
practically all exports of native products, 
over and above the exchange inducement 
provided in the new foreign-exchange regu- 
lations, also effective March 13, 1950 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 3, 1950). 
The right to additional foreign-exchange in- 
ducement under this regulation is given 
exclusively to native products not originating 
from estates operated along Western lines. 
In order to enable the banks to decide 
whether or not a transaction should be con- 
sidered for an inducement, the following 
statement should be made by the exporter: 
“Above-mentioned parcel comprises exclu- 
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sively native product originating from enter- 
prises not operated along Western lines.” 

A summary of products and applicable in- 
ducement percentages follows: 


Product 
age 
1. Native Hevea rubber, ribbed and smoked 
sheets, RMA 1, 2, 3: provided grading and 
packing comply with RMA stipulations 10 
2. Mace, gums, resins, cinnamon cassia (cassia vera 
and other cinnamon types), nutmeg, nutmeg 
distillate, reptile hides, rattan, shells: if sorted 
to standard export quality in customary ex- 


port packing iia 10 
3. Pepper 10 
4. Native Hevea rubber, ribbed and smoked 


sheets, RMA 4, 5, and remills, provided grad- 
ing and packing comply with RMA stipula- 
tions 716 

5. Native Hevea rubber, except slabs, not men- 
tioned under 1 and 4 . 

6. Mace, gums, resins, cinnamon cassia (cassia 
vera and other cinnamon types), nutmeg (all 
shelled types), as well as nutmeg distillate, 
reptile hides, rattan, shells: if unsorted, no 
standard export quality, no export packing 

7. All other products (insofar as they do not origi- 
nate on plantations or in industrial enterprises 
operated along Western lines, and provided 
export is permitted by the Bureau of Exports 
and an export license has been granted) with 
the exception of certain fish products; copra, 
maize; rice, husked, unhusked, or broken 
fresh, dried, and preserved fruits; coconuts 
fresh potatoes; cabbage and other vegetables 
onions, fresh and dried; green grams; dried 
tapioca (cassava) roots in pieces (geplek 
sago flour, crude and purified; geplek flour 
cane sugar, cup, native cane, and other native 
sugar; cloves; clove stalks; soybeans; coconut 
oil; patchouli leaves, stalks, and twigs; and 
printed matter 4 . 


The new regulations apply to all exports 
of native-grown products from exporting 
ports within the customs territory of Indo- 
nesia. 


MONETARY MEASURES 


According to an announcement dated 
March 26, 1950, by the Ministry of Finance of 
the Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia, the several types of negara republi- 
can (State of Indonesia, Djokjakarta) cur- 
rency notes may be converted into federal 
notes at the following exchange rates per 
guilder: For all Java, 125 URI; for Sumatra, 
Bukittinggi, and Pematang Siantar districts, 
125 URIPS; Tapanuli district, 350 URITA; 
west coast islands, 450 URIPSU; and Atjeh 
district, 175 URIBA. 

After April 30, 1950, the negara republican 
money will no longer be legal nor convertible 
into federal currency 

It is estimated that about 
100,000,000 guilders federal 
required to absorb the 
currency. 


U.S, 9. &. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


50,000,000 to 
money will be 
negara republican 


As a result of recent negotiations in Mos- 
cow between the officials of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R. and the 
trade delegations from a number of countries 
in Eastern Europe, the U.S. S. R. has signed 
a series of bilateral agreements and protocols 
governing the mutual delivery of goods 
during 1950. 

The several official communiqués released 
at the end of these negotiations were gen- 
erally brief, their contents being limited to 
the enumeration of a few major commodities 
involved in the scheduled trade turn-over 
and a general statement to the effect that 
an increase in value of the mutual exchange 
of goods was anticipated. In a few instances 
additional information on the quantities in 


which some goods would be exchanged was 
subsequently released in the press of the 
trading partners of the U.S.S.R. 


A summary of available information on 


these agreements is given below 


Percent- 


WITH POLAND 


A procotol on mutual deliveries was Signe 
in Moscow on January 25, 1950, by the Polish 
and Soviet Ministers of Foreign Trade, pro- 
viding for a “considerable increase” over the 
volume of trade between the two countries 
planned for 1950 by their Five-Year Commer. 
cial Agreement, dated January 26, 1948. 

The exchange of goods both ways in 1950 
including Soviet deliveries of equipment 
under the credit agreement, is also scheduled 
to show an increase of 34 percent over 1949 

The U.S. 5S. R., for its part, undertakes in 
1950 to export 50 percent more goods than in 
1949. These deliveries are to include cotton 
flax, iron, manganese and chrome ores, lead. 
alloys, asbestos, automobiles, tractors, ag- 
ricultural and printing machinery, pumps, 
precision and surveying equipment, ball 
bearings, petroleum products, chemicals, fer. 
tilizers, foodstuffs, wheat, barley, butter, 
seeds, and fish 

Polish deliveries in 1950 are to consist 
mainly of coal, coke, rolled metal, pipes, rail. 
road rolling stock, ferrous and nonferroys 
metals, textiles, sugar, glass, paper, and other 
goods. Poland will also export several big 
lathes for the manufacture of axles for roll- 
ing stock 

WITH RUMANIA 


An agreement on trade and payments be. 
tween the U. S.S. R. and Rumania for 1950 
was signed in Moscow February 17, 1950 
The communique released at the end of the 
negotiations envisages ‘‘a considerable ex. 
pansion” in the volume of trade between the 
two countries. The total value of mutual 
deliveries in 1950 is expected to increase by 
more than 30 percent as compared with 1949 

Scheduled Soviet deliveries to Rumania in- 
clude: Cotton, metals, iron ore, coke. 
industrial equipment, automobiles, and ag- 
ricultural machinery. Rumania undertakes 
to supply to the U. S. S. R. petroleum prod- 
ucts, railroad cars, forest products, chemical 
goods, and meat products 


WITH BULGARIA 


A protocol on mutual deliveries between 
the Soviet Union and Bulgaria for 1950 was 
signed February 18, providing, according to 
the official communique, for a trade turn- 
over of more than 20 percent above that of 
1949 


The U. S.S. R. is to supply Bulgaria prin- 
cipally with: Cotton, metals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, industrial equipment, agricultural 


machinery, fertilizers, and “other commodi- 
ties required by the economy of Bulgaria.” 

Bulgaria is to ship to the Soviet Union 
mainly lead and zinc concentrates, tobacco, 
and cement 


WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A protocol on mutual deliveries between 
the U.S. S.R. and Czechoslovakia was signed 
on February 22, 1959 According to this 
protocol, the annual volume of trade turn- 
over between the two countries is to increase 
“significantly” in 1950 over the turn-over 
originally envisaged for this year in their 
5-year commercial agreement, signed Decem- 
ber 11, 1947. 

Deliveries from the U.S. S. R 
slovakia are scheduled to include: 460,000 
metric tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of corn, 
150,000 tons of barley feed, and 15,000 tons 
of other fodder, butter, and meat in “quan- 
tities sufficient to cover the needs of the 
population”; oilseeds, rice, tea, and lentils; 
1,300,000 metric tons of iron ore, “large quan- 
tities’ of copper, lead, zinc, manganese ore, 
various ferro-alloys, nickel, aluminum, pig 
iron, silver, and platinum; crude oil, petro- 
leum distillates, synthetic rubber, asbestos, 
sulfur, fertilizers, industrial timber, and 
raw materials for chemical production and 
foundries; cotton, wool, flax, and jute. 


to Czecho- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Test FLIGHTS OF BRISTOL BRABAZON, U. K. 


The Bristol Brabazon, Britain's largest air- 
liner, has completed 27 test flights totaling 
73 hours. The longest flight has been 7 
hours, but the plane will take off shortly on a 
3.700-mile endurance flight around Britain. 
The flight, which will take about 15 hours, 
is preliminary to the Bristol-New York trip 
which is planned for this August. It is 
hoped that all flight tests will be completed 
by the end of 1950 

No passengers will be carried on the Atlan- 
tic test flight, but a 23,000-pound load 
(equivalent to 120 people and their luggage) 
will be on board 


FEATURES OF UNIVERSAL FREIGHTER, U. K. 


Great Britain's largest freight aircraft, 
the Universal Freighter, will be equipped 
with four specially designed Bristol Hercules 
engines of 2,000 brake-horsepower each, the 
press has announced. The engines are fitted 
with composite copper-base cylinder heads 
which provide excellent cooling. The en- 
gines, of the sleeve-valve principle, are ex- 
tremely quiet in operation, and maintenance 
costs are exceptionally low 

The new air freighter will have a wing span 
of 162 feet and will be second in size only to 
the huge Brabazon. The aircraft is being 
manufactured at Brough, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, for the Ministry of Supply and is almost 
completed 


AIRCRAFT FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
,. oe 


As a result of experimental tests at Filton, 
Bristol, England, the Bristol Aeroplane Co 
will proceed immediately with the produc- 
tion of a modified version of the Bristol Way- 
farer-Freighter aircraft which is designed 
to distribute aerial top dressing to vast areas 
of hitherto inaccessible land and hill country 
to arrest soil erosion and to reclaim mar- 
ginal and neglected lands for agricultural 
purposes 

First of the new aircraft, with a 6-—ton 
hopper installed, will be available in May 
or June, when it is planned to carry out a 
full-scale demonstration on marginal land in 
Great Britain. The installation of the hop- 
per has been arranged so that it can be com- 
pletely removed from the fuselage through 
the nose doors, leaving the aircraft in its 
normal role as a transport plane when 
required 

A number of experimental dropping runs 
have been carried out at Bristol, the aircraft 
being equipped with a l-ton hopper. From 
an analysis of tests so far completed, the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. states that it can 
reasonably be presumed that any form of 
agricultural material required to be dis- 
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tributed on a large scale can be discharged 
from the new version of the Wayfarer- 
Freighter. 


PLANS FOR New HELIcoptTer, U. K. 


The “Bristol 173” helicopter with 10-12 
seats is expected to make its first flight in 
the summer of 1951; it will be powered by 
two Alvis Leonides 550-hp. radial engines, 
a similar engine to that which powers the 
5-seat “Bristol 171,” the first helicopter de- 
veloped by the Bristol Aeroplane C., Ltd., 
England. 

It is hoped that British European Airways 
will operate the “Bristol 173” by the summer 
of 1953, which is considerably earlier than 
previously forecast. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PASSENGER-CAR SALES INCREASE; TRUCK 


SALES DECLINE, BELGIUM 


About 56,000 passenger cars were sold in 
Belgium in 1949, compared with 47,500 in 
1948 and 48,000 in 1947. Truck sales de- 
creased to approximately 13,500 in 1949 from 
20,000 in 1948 and 30,000 in 1947. 

The increase in passenger-car sales is at- 
tributed to a shift in demand from expensive 
to smaller and cheaper-type cars. As a re- 
sult, the value of 1949 sales did not greatly 
exceed that in 1948. Reduced purchases of 
trucks was due in part to the fact that in 
general the trucks in operation are postwar 
models and replacement requirements are 
low. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES INCREASED, CYPRUS 


On January 1, 1950, 5,895 motor vehicles 
were in operation in Cyprus compared with 
5,549 at the beginning of 1949. The number 
of Government-controlled vehicles increased 
to 3,178 on January 1, 1950, from 2,931 in 
the preceding year. Cyprus imported 29 
motor vehicles from the United States in 
1949 

An important development in 1949 was 
the introduction of roadside gasoline filling 
stations in the island’s towns. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS; ORIGIN OF 
IMPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


New motor vehicles registered in the Union 
of South Africa in 1949 (figures for 1948 in 
parentheses) included 49,921 (61,052) pas- 
senger cars, 14,984 (21,309) trucks, 563 (638) 
busses, and 1,830 (2,273) motorcycles. 

The United States was the principal coun- 
try of origin in 1949, although the regis- 
tration of cars manufactured in the United 
States showed a sharp decline from 1948. 
The decrease was a result of import control. 
The United States supplied 34,117 motor 
vehicles in 1949 compared with 57,782 in 





1948. The United Kingdom increased its 
share to 19,595 motor vehicles in 1949 from 


17,410 in 1948. Other countries supplying 
motor vehicles were Canada, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 


NEW VEHICLES REGISTERED IN EGYPT 


Registration of new motor vehicles in 
Egypt during 1948 included 5,022 passenger 
cars, 184 taxicabs, 555 trucks, 240 busses, 
and 273 motorcycles, according to figures 
released by the Egyptian Government. Brit- 
ish passenger cars (1,814) and motorcycles 
(214) and United States taxicabs (95 units), 
trucks (442), and busses (64) ranked first 
in registration. 

Other important suppliers of new passen- 
ger cars were the United States with 1,538 
units; France, 1,011; and Italy, 599. 


REDUCTION IN PROPOSED DOMESTIC ALLO- 
CATION OF VEHICLES, U. K. 


Orders for more than 425,000 commercial 
vehicles are on hand in the United Kingdom, 
and the demand is rapidly increasing, accord- 
ing to the British Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders Ltd. The association is 
protesting the proposed 1950 allocation of 
only 81,550 commercial vehicles to the do- 
mestic market from this year’s production. 


Beverages 


WHISKY Export TARGET RalIsED, U. K. 


The British Ministry of Food, after consul- 
tation with the Scotch Whisky Association, 
has raised the export target for whisky for 
the year beginning May 1, 1950, to 9,600,000 
gallons, as compared with the target of 9,000,- 
000 gallons for the current year. The new 
target is based on the practical possibilities 
of increasing oversea sales, three-quarters 
of which are reserved for dollar markets. 

The Ministry has advised the association 
that, provided export supplies are not endan- 
gered, it has no objection to a corresponding 
increase of releases for the domestic market. 
The Ministry points out that this will not 
necessarily mean that more whisky will be 
available for the domestic market than at 
present, as it is probable that the release 
of larger supplies at association prices will 
substantially displace sales at high prices by 
nonmembers of the association. 


Chemicals 


OVERSEA CHEMICAL MARKETS DROP, 
CANADA 


Sales of Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Can- 
ada, a subsidiary of the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., decreased 17 percent in 1949 from 
those in 1948, largely because of a drop in 
oversea markets due to dollar shortages, par- 
ticularly in sterling areas. The lower sales 
volume increased manufacturing costs and 
reduced profits. Research efforts and eco- 
nomic studies are being directed toward de- 
velopment of projects which will be profitable 
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in domestic markets, and progress 1s being 
made along these lines, states the annual 
report. 

The company’s plant has been expanded 
greatly since the war and is reported in ex- 
cellent condition. Adjoining it is the factory 
of Canadian Resins & Chemicals, Ltd., which 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., owns jointly 
with a United States firm and which began 
production during the war. It has large-scale 
facilities for manufacture of vinyl resins and 
for sheets, films, and molding compounds 
made from them. There is also a plant to 
make the plasticizer needed in the manufac- 
ture of these products. The company is an 
important factor in the Dominion’s syn- 
thetic-resin industry. 


ARGENTINA MANUFACTURING SODIUM 
BENZOATE 


One firm in Argentina is reported to manu- 
facture sodium benzoate. The amount of 
output is not known, but it is believed to be 
negligible; consumption is limited to the 
pharmaceutical industry. Trade sources give 
imports in 1949 as 15 metric tons, principally 
from the United Kingdom. 


CLEANING-COMPOUND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s imports of cleaning compounds, 
sodium-based, in 1949 totaled 24,097,603 
pounds, valued at $2,599,480, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. The United 
States supplied almost the entire amount. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS HIGHER, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in January and February 1950 in- 
creased about $1,000,000 in value from those 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Totals 
were $21,454,000 and $20,492,000, respectively, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION STEADY, CHILE 


Chile’s production of nitrates in the 
1948-49 fiscal year totaled 1,754,430 metric 
tons, compared with 1,753,172 tons in 
1947-48. Three companies accounted for 
89.5 percent of the output, the remainder be- 
ing produced by small plants in northern 
Chile. In October 1949 the Chilean Nitrate 
and Iodine Sales Corp. reduced the price of 
natural sodium nitrate by US$3 per ton to 
meet competition from the synthetic indus- 
try. Effects of the price drop were partially 
offset by a reduction in ocean freight rates 
at about the same time. 

Progress was made in installing a solar- 
evaporation system in 1949. The new 
method will permit the extraction of salts 
not recoverable by the process formerly used. 
The first unit of four—at Maria Elena—has 
been completed. A plant for crystallizing 
salts, by cooling, from the concentrated 
solution from the ponds also is under con- 
struction. The estimated cost of the com- 
bined project is $4,000,000; the system is 
expected to be in operation by July 1950 and 
will permit greater recovery of potassium 
nitrate along with the sodium nitrate. The 
ultimate size of the solar-evaporation plant 
will depend upon results from the facilities 
now under construction. Eventually, the 
number of ponds may be raised to 40 or 
more. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK-EXPORT PROSPECTS, 
EGYPT 


Egypt’s exports of phosphate rock dropped 
sharply in 1949 to 117,124 metric tons, valued 
at £E278,680, from 334,727 tons (£E751,534) 
in 1948, principally because of high produc- 
tion costs and a Government regulation re- 
quiring payment for exports in hard cur- 


rency. (In 1948, £E1—$4.11, United States 
currency; postdevaluation, $2.87.) How- 
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ever, the Government now permits phosphate 
rock to be exported for sterling if dollar sales 
are not possible. 


Sopa-ASH OvuTPUT Drops, FRANCE 


French production of soda ash in 1949 
averaged 49,000 metric tons monthly. This 
is well above prewar figures but a substan- 
tial decrease from the all-time monthly high 
of 69,000 tons in 1948. 


LYON CHEMICAL INDUSTRY RESUMED, 
FRANCE 


The chemical industry in the Lyon district, 
France, has about returned to normal with 
the ending of labor difficulties in the area. 
Production has been resumed, but sales in 
March were not brisk, particularly of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Unless the situation 
changes soon, some plants may have to re- 
duce working hours. 


“ELITE” PLANTS UNDER HUNGARIAN F'IVE- 
YEAR PLAN 


To qualify as an “elite” plant under the 
Hungarian Five-Year Plan, a chemical fac- 
tory must meet the target figure over a 
3-month period and, in the case of certain 
essential products, exceed planned output. 
Costs must be reduced by 3 percent. The 
first determination of “elite” plants was to 
have been made on May 1, 1950, on the basis 
of results in the first quarter of the year. 


SULFURIC-ACID AND SUPERPHOSPHATE CA- 
PACITY GREATER, INDIA 


India’s sulfuric-acid production capacity 
increased to 150,000 long tons in 1949 from 
100,000 tons in 1948, the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Supply reports. That for super- 
phosphate rose 15,000 tons in the same pe- 
riod—to 90,000 tons annually. 


LARGE FERTILIZER PLANT NEARS 
COMPLETION, INDIA 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory, India, is 
scheduled for completion in August 1950 and 
is expected to produce 350,000 long tons an- 
nually. It was originally planned to obtain 
gypsum from Pakistan, but the Ministry of 
Industry and Supply has arranged to get it 
from Rajputana. 

The cost of the factory has increased 100 
percent—from the original estimate of 100,- 
000,000 or 110,000,000 rupees to 210,000,000 
or 220,000,000. (One rupee= $0.30, prede- 
valuation, and $0.2087, postdevaluation.) 
The principal reason for the increase is an 
additional 60,000,000 rupees required for 
plant and machinery; costs of the land and 
building operations also rose. 

Thirteen Indian technicians have been 
trained in the United States and United 
Kingdom to run the plant. Three foreigners 
may be appointed for a short period to super- 
vise operations, but it is planned to use all 
Indian personnel as soon as possible. 


DDT PLANT PLANNED, INDIA 


Negotiations between the State of Mysore 
and the Government of India for the estab- 
lishment of a DDT plant at Bangalore are 
understood to be in progress. Control of 
malaria would enable Mysore to overcome its 
food deficit, the Minister of Health declared 
recently to the State Legislative Assembly. 


U. S. Buys LEss ORGANICS FroM ITALY 


Italy’s exports of organic chemical prod- 
ucts to the United States in the first 11 
months of 1949 dropped to 1,202 metric tons 
valued at 147,000,000 lire (575 lire—US$1, 
official rate) from 4,198 tons (422,000,000 lire) 
in 1948. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION HIGHER, Japan 


Japan’s monthly average Production of 
pyrites rose to 127,900 metric tons in 1949 
from 94,800 in 1948. Output in 1945 average 
33,700 tons monthly. 


JAPAN'S CHEMICAL IMPORTS PRINCIPALLy 
FROM U.S. 


Japan's imports of chemicals in 1949 were 
valued at $22,900,000. The United States ac. 
counted for $16,604,000 worth. Europe was 
second with $4,515,000 (France, $2,487,000). 
Imports of $1,929,000 worth from territories 
formerly German, now under Polish admin. 
istration, probably were of potash. 


More SutFuric AcID NEEDED, Pakrstay 


Pakistan’s requirements of sulfuric acid in 
1950 are estimated at 15,330 long tons (14,500 
tons in 1949). Annual capacity is 330 tons 
and output, 300 tons. Facilities under devel. 
opment will provide 12,000 tons, with 3,000 
tons additional to be made available later, 
Total capacity will depend on the rate of 
general industrial development. 


SPAIN’S EXPORTS OF IRON PyriTE: 
DESTINATIONS 


Spain’s xports of iron pyrites in the first 
11 months of 1949 totaled 985,800 metric tons, 
a decrease of less than 1 percent from those 
in the corresponding period of 1948. The 
value increased 21.6 percent—to 25,648,000 
gold pesetas (10.95 gold pesetas = US§1). 

Belgium-Luxembourg, the principal cus- 
tomer in 1948, dropped to third place in 1949, 
after the United Kingdom and Germany, 
The Netherlands and France followed. Those 
five countries took 87.3 percent of exports in 
the 1l-month period. United States pur- 
chases decreased to 13,194 tons from 32,678 
in the first 11 months of 1948. 


SWEDEN'S TRADE INCREASES 


Sweden’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products and paints and var- 
nishes increased to 27,690,000 crowns in value 
in February 1950 from 19,970,000 in February 
1949, reflecting increased allocations of for- 
eign exchange. Exports of these products in 
the two periods amounted to 9,820,000 crowns 
and 8,910,000 crowns, respectively. (One 
Swedish crown = 80.278, United States cur- 
rency, predevaluation; $0.193, postdevalua- 
tion.) 


FERTILIZER-DISTRIBUTION SITUATION, 
TURKEY 
Fertilizers could be imported into Turkey 
in 1949 by private sources and sold freely. 
However, those received under FAO alloca- 
tion were distributed by the Government to 
individual farmers and to state farms. 


U. K.’s FERTILIZER-MATERIAL IMPORTS 


Imports of essential raw materials for the 
United Kingdom's fertilizer industry were 
generally on a satisfactory scale in 1949, 
although in some cases they fell below those 
in 1948, states the British press. Those of 
potassium muriate dropped to 7,914,000 hun- 
dredweight from 8,760,000 in 1948 (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds), but the carry- 
over was substantial and supplies are ade- 
quate to meet demands of the mixing trade 
and for use as straight fertilizer. Sources 
shifted in 1949. Germany supplied about 75 
percent of total imports of potassium muri- 
ate in 1948, but only 45 percent in 1949; ship- 
ments from France advanced to more than 
40 percent in 1949 from 20 percent in 1948. 

Imports of potassium sulfate increased 
substantially—to 418,000 hundredweight in 
1949 from 364,000 in 1948. Imports of 
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Chilean nitrate were slightly smaller in 
1949—895 ,000 hundredweight compared with 
907,000 in 1948. 

Record imports of phosphate rock eased 
the position of superphosphate manufac- 
tures; 1,086,000 long tons were received in 
1949, more than two-thirds from Morocco 
and most of the remainder from Tunisia. 
Imports of basic slag in 1949 increased to 
220,000 tons from 97,000 in 1948. 

Exports of ammonium sulfate rose to 
262,000 tons in 1949 from 221,000 in 1948 
and were the highest since 1946. India, the 
British West Indies, Ceylon, and Ireland were 
the principal purchasers. 


Coal and Coke 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of coal and lignite in Canada 
amounted to 1,916,600 short tons in March 
1950, making a total of 5,439,000 tons for the 
first quarter of the year, compared with 
5,229,704 tons produced in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

Canada imported 1,042,751 tons of coal in 
March 1950, or approximately 50 percent 
more than the tonnage imported in March 
1949. However, imports during the first 3 
months of 1950, totaling 2,038,568 tons, were 
14 percent below the corresponding period of 
1949. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS RISE, PORTUGAL 


Anthracite production in Portugal in- 
creased from 386,763 metric tons in 1948 to 
443,456 tons in 1949, and lignite production 
rose from 108,271 tons to 111,425 tons. 

Imports of solid fuels totaled 906,822 tons 
in 1949, compared with 824,947 tons in 1948. 
The increase in bituminous-coal imports 
from 759,921 tons to 869,876 tons more than 
made up the small decline in imports of 
anthracite and coke. Bituminous-coal im- 
ports, by country of origin, were as follows: 


Portugal's Imports of Bituminous Coal, 
1948 and 1949 


[ Metric tons} 

County of origin 1948 1949 
Spain 100) 9,475 
United States 238, 584 186, 663 
United Kingdom 173, 560 639, 219 
Poland 34, 518 
Germany 36, 580 
Belgium 11, 097 
Others 1 

Total 759, 921 SOG, STH 


COAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCTION HIGHER, 
TURKEY 


Production of unwashed coal at Turkey’s 
Zonguldak mines increased from 4,022,818 
metric tons in 1948 to 4,182,705 tons in 1949. 
Marketable production was 2,668,985 tons and 
2,704,842 tons, respectively. 

The salable production of lignite in 1949 
amounted to 927,000 tons. Mines of the 
Government owned and operated Eti Bank 
produced 777,000 tons and privately owned 
lignite mines produced an estimated 150,000 
tons, 

The ECA programs for the development of 
Turkey's coal and lignite mines have not yet 
had time to influence production. However, 
current installations should result in small 
monthly increases in the future at an accel- 
erating rate until 1952, when it is expected 
that the marketable production of coal and 
lignite will reach annual rates of about 3,- 
700,000 tons and 1,400,000 tons, respectively. 
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U. K..’s COAL-PRODUCTION TARGET FOR 1950 


The British Government's Economic Sur- 
vey has established a coal-production target 
of 218,000,000 to 223,000,000 long tons for 1950. 
This compares with actual output of 215,- 
125,000 tons in 1949. Of the total target, 
205,000,000 to 210,000,000 tons are to be deep- 
mined, and 13,000,000 tons, open-cast coal. 

The survey forecasts a decline of 26,000 in 
mine employment during 1950. It is hoped 
that the National Coal Board's reorganiza- 
tion plans for the mines, along with increases 
in productivity and reduced absenteeism, 
will make it possible to achieve the produc- 
tion target with the smaller labor force. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce) 


APARTMENT PROJECTS PLANNED FOR 1952 
OLYMPIc GAMES, FINLAND 


The Construction Committee, which has 
been making housing arrangements for the 
participants in the 1952 Olympic Games in 
Finland, has announced plans to build three 
groups of apartment houses in Kapyla, a 
suburb of Helsinki, states a United States 
Foreign Service report from Helsinki. The 
buildings will contain a total of 700 to 750 
apartments, varying in size from one room 
and kitchenette to four rooms and kitchen 
and are expected to house 5,000 of the 7,500 
participants in the games. 

The buildings are to be constructed by 
private companies with the assistance of 
Government loans at low-interest rates and 
will be used as private residences after the 
Olympics. Construction is scheduled to be- 
gin in the summer of 1950 and to be com- 
pleted in the spring of 1952. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GREECE'S NEW INDUS- 
TRIAL PROJECTS APPROVED 


Construction of 10 industrial projects basic 
to Greek recovery have been approved by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, it 
was announced recently in Washington and 
Athens. Two of the projects are for the 
development of lignite mines, and others 
involve the construction of electric-gen- 
erating plants, together with the necessary 
transmission and distribution systems. 

Approximately $80,000,000 will be required 
to complete the projects, the ECA announce- 
ment indicated. The largest of the in- 
dividual projects contemplated is a 68,000- 
kw. thermal electric plant in the Euboean 
yulf area, to cost an estimated $15,500,000. 

No date has been set for the beginning 
of actual construction operations, the ECA 
announcement stated. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT APPROVED, 
TURKEY 


Approval of a project for the improve- 
ment of the Turkish national-highway sys- 
tem was announced recently by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in Washington 
and Ankara. 

The approved project involves the expen- 
diture of $5,100,000 in ECA funds, and is 
part of a 3-year program for the construc- 
tion or improvement of 6,295 kilometers of 
a total of 20,336 kilometers in the Turkish 
highway system. Total cost of the entire 3- 
year program is expected to amount to $58,- 
000,000. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads highway 
mission in Turkey is planning and managing 
the highway-construction program in co- 
operation with Turkish authorities. Pro- 
curement of equipment is also being carried 


on through the Bureau, which may be con- 
tacted through the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PROJECTS PLANNED IN CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


A new telephone exchange, with a ca- 
pacity of 600 lines, is expected to be built and 
placed in service before the end of the year, 
in the city of Delicias, state consular reports 
from the State of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Building operations on a new fertilizer plant 
in that city has also been started, and con- 
struction work is now scheduled for com- 
pletion by midyear. 

Other regions of the State also are planning 
to expand their current construction pro- 
gram. Work is now under way on an air- 
craft landing strip large enough for a DC-3- 
type airplane, near the city of Jimenez, and 
Chihuahua (city) is planning an extensive 
street repair and sewer- and water-con- 
struction program. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN CANADA’S POWER 
FACILITIES 


As the result of the rapid growth of power 
load brought about largely by the oil in- 
dustry and the general prosperity through- 
out the Province of Alberta, Canada, there 
is to be a $30,000,000 power program in 
addition to the proposed farm-electrification 
program. This program involves the con- 
struction of hydropower plants totaling 100,- 
000 horsepower in the Bow River Valley. 

The four immediate projects to be under- 
taken, listed according to their size, in- 
clude: (1) The Spray Plant, 62,000 hp., 
which is expected to be completed in October 
1950; (2) the Rundle Plant, 23,000 hp., ex- 
pected to be completed in October 1951; 
(3) the Kananaskis extension, 12,000 hp., to 
be completed in June 1951; and (4) the 
Three Sisters Plant, 3,500 hp., to be com- 
pleted in May 1951. This plant is incidental 
to the main Spray project. 

In order to distribute the power from the 
hydro plants, the Calgary Power, Ltd., will 
construct 400 miles of 138,000-volt trans- 
mission line; 200 miles of 66,000-volt opera- 
tion, and reconstruct 170 miles of existing 
line for 66,000-volt operation. Also, there 
will be general improvements and recon- 
struction of the existing 3,500 miles of high- 
voltage transmission line in the Province, 
and there will be constructed high-voltage 
transformer substations at each of the hydro- 
plants and at the points of delivery of power 
throughout the Province. Many new towns, 
villages, and hamlets will be added to the 
system. It has been stated that only a very 
small part of the new available power will 
be required to serve the farms—most of the 
energy will be for new industries, the prin- 
cipal one being oil. 


DECREASE IN SALES OF STORAGE BATTERIES, 
CANADA 


Sales of storage batteries by Canadian fac- 
tories decreased from $16,500,000 in 1948 to 
$15,900,000 in 1949—a decline of 6 percent. 
The decreases, by types, were: Automotive, 
$200,000; farm lighting, $200,000; telephone, 
$200,000; parts and supplies, $300,000—a loss 
of $900,000. An increase of $300,000 in the 
sales of railway-car lighting batteries re- 
duced the net loss to $600,000. 
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The use of automotive-type batteries in 
1948 when related to new-car production 
and motor-vehicle registration was identi- 
cally proportional with the use in the United 
States. The apparent “life in use” of bat- 
teries during 1949 increased in both coun- 
tries to about the maximum attained prewar. 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The Nordwestdeutsche Kraftwerke A. G., 
will increase the capacity of its two largest 
generating plants, and this will result in a 
60-percent increase in the capacity of the 
whole system. The large generating station 
serving the area in the northeastern loop of 
the Figure-8 system is located at Luebeck- 
Siems. Its capacity will be increased from 
70,000 to 120,000 kilowatts. The capacity of 
the large generating plant in the Bremen 
consular district at Farge will be increased 
from 82,000 to 150,000 kilowatts. Construc- 
tion of an extension to the present building 
is already under way in Farge and the whole 
project there is expected to be completed in 
1951. 

The plant at Farge will not only be ex- 
panded; it will also be made more efficient. 
At present it has turbines operating at 588 
and 265 pounds per square-inch pressure. 
The inefficient 265-p. s. i. installation is to 
be removed and a modern high-pressure, 
high-temperature turbine installed. The 
first turbine will operate on 2,060 p. s. i., 
500° C. incoming steam. Between the first 
and the second expansion, the steam will be 
heated again to 500° C. and passed through 
the second turbine at 588 p.s.i. The existing 
588-p. s. i. turbines will continue to be Used. 


GENERATING-PLANT PROJECTS APPROVED, 
GREECE 


Ten industrial projects basic to Greek re- 
covery have been approved by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Nine of the 
projects are for electric generating plants, 
together with the necessary transmission and 
distribution systems, the other two are for 
the development of lignite mines. 

The projects involve an over-all dollar 
equivalent, from all sources, of $79,060,000. 
This figure includes $33,675,000 in local 
drachmas; $21,305,000 in Italian reparations; 
$4,665,000 in indirect aid; and ECA financing 
of $19,415,000. 

ECA officials emphasized that the program 
will not start until the Greek Government 
has adopted a financial plan which will per- 
mit the undertaking of a program of this 
magnitude without inflationary danger, and 
it has made administrative reforms which 
will assure efficient utilization of American 
funds made available for capital investment. 

One of the power projects is for a new 68,- 
000-kw. thermal-electric plant in the 
Euboean Gulf area. The plant will burn pul- 
verized lignite produced by the Aliveri and 
Kimi mines. It will cost an over-all equiv- 
alent of $15,461,000 which includes $10,972,000 
in ECA financing. 

The other power generating stations in- 
clude: A new 40,000-kw. hydroelectric plant 
at Agra on the Vodas River to cost an equiv- 
alent of $8,008,000, with ECA financing of 
$1,491,000; a new 50,000-kw. hydroelectric 
generating station at Ladhon to cost an 
equivalent of $14,522,000, with $2,177,000 in 
ECA financing; a new 5,000-kw. hydroelectric 
generating station on the Louros River to 
cost an equivalent of $2,966,000 with $487,000 
in ECA financing. 

Four projects cover electric-transmission 
lines, substations, and distribution systems 
in the territories served by the Agra hydro 
plant on the Vodas River, the Ladhon hydro 
plant and the Louros facility. The systems 
will cover about 630 miles of transmission 
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line, and will provide for about 25 substa- 
tions to handle all voltage up to 150,000. 
The system to be initially installed will 
serve the most densely populated areas of 
Greece. They will be so constructed that 
they can be extended to provide an inter- 
connected high-tension network serving all 
of the Greek mainland. These projects have 
an over-all dollar value of $37,973,000 with 
$4,188,000 in ECA financing. 

It is expected that contracts for engi- 
neering and construction work for the power 
projects will be available to Italian firms if 
they can meet specifications concerning type, 
quality, price, and delivery schedules. 

In addition to the power projects, the 
other approvals were for the first phase of 
a project for the production of lignite in 
Aliveri and Kimi territories. The approvals, 
covering preliminary engineering services, in- 
volve $100,000 in ECA funds and the equiva- 
lent of $30,000 in Greek drachmas. 


PROSPECTS FOR SALE OF ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT DECREASED, INDIA 


Prospects for the sale of machinery to 
state enterprises in India have decreased 
because of a reexamination of several par- 
tially finished projects. The aluminum in- 
dustry, for which $1,400,000 worth of elec- 
trical equipment has already been purchased 
may be liquidated. The Kemptle coal field 
and others entered into without sufficient 
study are among those which may not be 
actively developed. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Fruits and Vegetables 


WHITE-POTATO PRODUCTION Down, CUBA 


Production of white potatoes in Cuba in 
the 1949-50 season is estimated at roughly 
186,000,000 pounds, 10 percent less than in 
1948-49 but 70 percent more than in prewar 
years. Planted and harvested areas were 
nearly 25 percent smaller; but, owing to in- 
creased use of fertilizers, irrigation, and 
mechanical implements, yields generally 
have been larger. 

Supplies will be ample to meet Cuba's do- 
mestic requirements and still leave a small 
carry-over on August 1, 1950, when potatoes 
will again be imported at seasonally reduced 
duties. 


VENEZUELAN FIRM To BEGIN CANNING 
FRUIT NECTAR 


The Venezuelan Trading Co., Caracas, 
Venezuela, makers of “Toddy,” a chocolate 
drink, plan to start canning fruit nectar in 
August 1950, using imported fruit pulp. 

An officer of the company stated that ma- 
chinery for the canning and pasteurizing 
operations is expected from the United 
States in May and will be set up in a build- 
ing now being erected at a cost of $150,000 in 
a Caracas suburb, Dos Caminos. The new 
building also will house “‘Toddy” opera- 
tions. 

The company plans to produce pear, peach, 
and apricot nectar. The fruit pulp will be 
imported from San Francisco, Calif. Inas- 
much as fruit for making nectar must be 
tree-ripened, the pulp will be brought in 
No. 10 cans instead of as fresh fruit. It will 
be “flash pasteurized,’ processed, and 
canned. The company will put 50 percent 
of its production into pear nectar, and 25 
percent each into peach and apricot nec- 
tars. 


The tin cans will be imported from the 
United States already lithographed, because 
the landed cost is much lower than for Ven. 
ezuelan tin cans. 

The plant will have a capacity for produc. 
ing 1,000,000 cases, or 48,000,000 tins of necta, 
each year. However, the company, which 
estimates the Venezuelan market for fryjt 
juices at 500,000 cases per year, actually wi) 
produce about 100,000 cases per year, this 
lesser figure being the optimum-cost pro- 
duction. 

The Venezuela Trading Co., which is Vep. 
ezuelan and Puerto Rican owned and which 
has been in business in Venezuela for 95 
years, will use its “Toddy” distribution sys. 
tem for distributing the nectar. ; 

A separate tariff classification for impor- 
tation of fruit pulp will permit it to come in 
at the same duty rate as fresh fruit—o.j9 
bolivar (1 bolivar—$0.30 U. S. currency). 
whereas fruit juice importations must pay 
0.40 bolivar duty. The company states that 
this tariff classification will not only give 
it sufficient protection from imported canneq 
fruit juice but that it expects to sell nectar 
30 percent cheaper than the juices. The 
nectar will be sold under the brand name, 
“Yukery.’ 


CITRUS FRUIT Exports UP, ISRAEL 


Exports of the 1949-50 citrus crop from 
Israel totaled 3,188,655 boxes to March 6, 
1950, a gain of about 28 percent as compared 
With 2,484,528 boxes of the 1948-49 crop on 
the corresponding date in 1949. 

Of the citrus fruit exported from the 1949- 
50 crop, 2,531,816 boxes were Shamouti or- 
anges, 637,758 boxes grapefruit, and 19,081 
boxes lemons. 

The United Kingdom was the leading cus- 
tomer, taking 1,983,608 boxes, Sweden ranked 
second with 255,512 boxes, and the Nether- 
lands, third, with 223,021 boxes. A shipment 
of 5,319 boxes was sent on consignment to 
the United States, and the remainder went 
to various other countries 

An additional quantity ranging from 1,- 
000,000 to 1,500,000 boxes was expected to be 
exported during March and April which 
would result in complete compliance with 
commitments. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT AND CORN REQUIREMENTS, 


EGYPT 
Egypt's 1949-50 wheat-import  require- 
ments, in grain equivalent, total 402,864 


metric tons, of which 212,864 tons are under 
the International Wheat-Agreement Quota 
and 190,000 tons are outside the quota. 

The U. S.S. R. will supply 100,000 tons of 
the 190,000 tons to be imported outside the 
quota. In the deal with the U.S. S. R., an- 
nounced March 17, 1950, Egypt agreed to a 
rate of £31.5 per metric ton c. i. f. Alexandria 
for the wheat, delivery to be made in March, 
April, and May. In return the U. S. S. R. is 
to receive 9,000 tons of Ashmuni cotton and 
about 1,000 tons of long-staple cotton pur- 
chased on the Alexandria market by the 
Egyptian Produce Trading Co. 

France will supply 40,000 tons of wheat 
(outside the International Wheat-Agreement 
Quota) for which Egypt agreed to pay about 
£29 per ton f. o. b. Marseille. 

The Under Secretary of State, Ministry of 
Supply, who furnished the above informa- 
tion, stated also that Yugoslavia claims it is 
unable to supply more than 60,000 of the 
100,000 tons of white corn it promised to 
sell to Egypt. Egypt is now actively seeking 
other sources where the remainder of its 
requirements for white corn, estimated at 
more than 100,000 tons, can be obtained. 
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RicE EXPOR1 PROSPECTS UNFAVORABLE, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


production of rough rice in the Dominican 
Republic in 1949 is Officially estimated at 
59,780 metric tons, compared with 56,104 tons 
in 1948. 

The harvest was large enough to eliminate 
imports and to permit exports of milled rice, 
chiefly during the early months of 1949. In 
March 1949, shpiments of 460 tons were made 
to Venezuela and 252 tons to Egypt. Relief 
shipments to Trieste totaled 118 tons; and 
Lebanon bought 91 tons. 

Small imports of milled rice were made in 
1949, with Ecuador supplying practically the 
entire amount, or 91 tons. Since exports 
amounted to 921 tons, the country was a net 
exporter of 830 tons of rice in 1949. 

Export prospects for the first half of 1950 
are unfavorable. Dominican domestic prices 
are slightly higher than the United States 
export prices. Much Dominican rice is 
poorly milled, and the heads are long and 
small. Dominican exports of milled rice to 
Cuba, formerly a principal market, amounted 
to 228 metric tons in 1948 but there were no 
shipments to that country during 1949. It 
appears probable that the entire current crop 
may be consumed domestically. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR OUTLOOK UNPROMISING, 
ECUADOR 


An estimated 50,000 metric tons of sugar 
was produced in Ecuador in 1949, an in- 
crease of about 13 percent over the 44,000 
tons produced in 1948. These figures are 
based on inflating the production data of the 
two large producers who supply about 90 
percent of the sugar of the country, other 
than panela or raspadura. The brown sugar 
to which these terms refer is not included 
in the above estimate. Figures for the grind- 
ing season generally are used to represent 
the calendar years, inasmuch as the grinding 
which begins around July usually ends by 
January, although occasionally it continues 
until the middle of that month as during the 
past season. 

Nearly 5,000 metric tons of the sugar 
milled in 1949 was produced late in the year 
as raw sugar for export, and has not yet 
been marketed. 

Small-scale production of brown sugar may 
be arbitrarily considered as between 17,500 
and 18,750 tons on the basis of previous 
averages, in the absence of definite figures. 

No imports of sugar were needed in 1949, 
whereas about 5,000 tons were imported in 
1948. Although a surplus for export was 
anticipated, and nearly 5,000 tons of raw 


sugar was produced for this purpose, no 
exports had been reported by mid-March 
1950. 


It is estimated that about 12,500 metric 
tons of white sulfite process sugar had been 
delivered to the mills at the end of 1949 for 
eventual domestic consumption, and nearly 
5,000 tons of raw sugar had been made for 
export; also, that up to 5,000 tons might be 
in the hands of the Direccién de Subsis- 
tencias, a governmental agency which deals 
in various commodities of mass consumption 
to insure supplies for the populace at fixed 
prices. 

It seems possible that Ecuador will con- 
tinue to produce sufficient cane to have a 
surplus for export, although unfavorable 
weather may occasionally necessitate tem- 
porary imports. Grinding capacity is ample 
for present needs. Unless some means of 
competing in the world market is found, 
however, any permanent increase in produc- 
tion seems likely to be confined to the rate 
of increase of the population. 
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SucGar SuPPLY SEEMS ASSURED, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The sugar supply for Western Germany 
for 1949-50 seems well assured. During the 
last week of March the German Federal 
Government stated that the ample sugar 
supply (including prospective trade procure- 
ments) warranted elimination of sugar ra- 
tioning, effective April 1, 1950. 

The 1949-50 food supply plan provides for 
total consumption of 1,124,000 tons (almost 
4 pounds monthly per capita which is 91 
percent of prewar level), of which 500,000 
tons were estimated as domestic production 
and 624,000 tons as imports. Actual produc- 
tion from the 1949 crop, however, was 562,- 
000 tons, despite decreased yields per acre, 
and shipment of 100,000 tons of imported 
sugar has been delayed so as to arrive in 
June or July for consumption in 1950-51. 

The increase in domestic production was 
a result of an increase in the area planted 
to sugar beets which in 1949-50 exceeded 
the prewar average by 28.4 percent. Al- 
though future plans provide for further in- 
creases in planting, Western Germany will 
continue to rely on other areas for a sub- 
stantial supply of its sugar requirements. 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATE REVISED UPwWarD, 
NICARAGUA 


Production of granulated and semi-refined 
sugar in Nicaragua from the 1949-50 crush- 
ing season now under way is expected to 
amount to about 435,000 quintals of 100 
pounds, according to the trade. This latest 
estimate represents a considerable revision 
upward from earlier forecasts in October 
1949, when it was believed that current pro- 
duction would not exceed 410,000 quintales. 
This anticipated increase reflects a much 
larger output from the Ingenio San An- 
tonio, the country’s largest sugar mill, since 
all the other sugar mills report production 
decreases from last year, due to the rather 
prolonged drought of June, July, and Au- 
gust 1949. 

Completion of the modernization program 
instituted at the Ingenio 2 years ago is now 
resulting in a much higher average daily 
production, and a higher extraction rate per 
ton of cane handled. So far this season 
(March 31, 1950) the Ingenio San Antonio 
has produced an average of 210 pounds of 
sugar per ton of cane crushed, compared with 
the 1948-49 average of 170 pounds. Pro- 
duction from this one mill is expected to 
reach 325,000 quintals from the current har- 
vest, compared with 275,000 quintals in 
1948-49. 

Exports of sugar during the calendar year 
1949 amounted to 4,582 metric tons, valued 
at $399,720, according to official data fur- 
nished by the Nicaraguan Customs Service. 
All but 28.5 tons was destined for the United 
States. 


General Products 


EXPORTS OF RELIGIOUS PLATE AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUS ITEMS, FRANCE 


Exports of religious plate from France have 
increased about 20 percent since the begin- 
ning of 1949. However, exports represent 
only about 20 percent of production as com- 
pared with 75 percent before the war. The 
decline in percentage is attributed to the 
import restrictions imposed in the South 
American countries which comprised the 
major prewar market. 

Most postwar exports are going to Canada, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
Published trade statistics are not broken 


down sufficiently to show religious plate 
separately. 

About 60 percent of French production of 
religious plate—which includes such items 
as chalices, ciboria, monstrances, and 
patens—is located in Lyon; 80 percent of 
the output is entirely hand-made. Five 
producers employ 200 trained artisans and 
300 workers on a contract basis. 

Since the beginning of 1949 domestic de- 
mand for religious plate has fallen off. Lyon 
manufacturers are reported to be concen- 
trating upon high-quality goods in order to 
compete with the United States product, 
upon which Canada largely depended dur- 
ing the war and now continues to buy. 
France’s only European competitor in this 
field is Italy. 

Producers of small religious goods— 
rosaries, crosses, and medals—in the Lyon 
area in France report that, with the excep- 
tion of the United States and South America, 
their former markets are placing more orders 
than a year ago. The industry is hopeful 
also of an increase in the American demand, 
provided import restrictions do not militate 
against it. 

The 12 firms located in the Haute-Loire 
and Puy-de-Dome Departments of the Lyon 
area, which are said to produce about one- 
half of all small religious items made in 
France, report that the handicaps of 2 years 
ago—mainly shortages of metal and tools, 
as well as electric power restrictions—have 
been almost entirely overcome. Although 
skilled labor is sometimes scarce, there is no 
shortage of untrained help. A large part of 
the work is done in spare time in the homes 
of the workers. 

Exports to the United States from the Lyon 
area amounted to $168,000 in 1949, compared 
with $165,000 in 1948. United States imports 
from the whole of France during each of 
these years totaled more than $300,000. 
Goods shipped to the United States from 
Lyon are mainly restricted to low-priced 
rosaries fitted with glass or wooden “pearls,’’ 
medals, and nickel-plated crosses. The prin- 
cipal markets for Lyon goods are Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Italy, and Switzerland. Exports to 
those countries in 1949 amounted to approxi- 
mately 25 percent more than in the preceding 
year. 


UsE OF REVENUE METERING MACHINES 
PERMITTED, CUBA 


Revenue metering machines may now be 
used in Cuba to impress revenue marks upon 
receipts and other documents subject to 
Cuban stamp taxes (Impuestos del Timbre), 
according to decree No. 803 of March 13, 1950, 
published in the Official Gazette of March 
16, 1950. 

The present decree stipulates that the 
Minister of Finance shall issue regulations 
concerning all matters related to the acquisi- 
tion, design, and use of the machines. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXporT oF SKI 
EMBLEMS, FRANCE 


The export of ski emblems from France is 
reported to be increasing, and domestic de- 
mand also is growing. 

Ski emblems are a specialty of a Lyon firm 
which accounts for about one-fourth of all 
the small metal emblems made in France. 
The monthly output of this firm amounts to 
90,000 to 100,000 pieces; 12,000 different em- 
blems and designs are available in Florentine 
bronze enamel and silver plate. The firm re- 
ports that the 1949 exports of ski emblems 
to the United States were valued at slightly 
more than $2,000. Increased interest in ski- 
ing in the United States is expected to cause 
a greater demand. 
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The Lyon firm, which was established in 
1850, employs 120 handicraft workers, has its 
own designers, and makes its own tools, dies, 
and engravers’ points. Modern machinery 
used is of Belgian, Swiss, and French makes. 
Production difficulties include delay in get- 
ting machinery from Switzerland, and the 
scarcity of skilled labor. Switzerland is the 
only European competitor; Swiss prices are 
reported to be higher because of higher wage 
scales. 

Four other French firms, all located in the 
vicinity of Paris, share in the emblem trade. 


PARKING METERS May BE INTRODUCED INTO 
ITALY 


At the present time parking meters are 
not in use in Italy, but a potential market 
is said to exist, based on the interest shown 
by the Italian Automobile Club in installing 
meters On an experimental basis. Club of- 
ficials believe that in order to make this new 
parking system attractive to Italian car own- 
ers, introductory provisions would have to 
be made for free parking for the first hour, 
with payment being made for succeeding 
hours. 

Italy’s currency system does not lend itself 
to the use of coins suitable for parking 
meters, but this handicap may be overcome 
by the sale and use of tokens. Parking 
meters are not manufactured in Italy. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Supplies of iron and steel improved consid- 
erably in Norway during 1949. An increased 
level of imports—463,498 metric tons in 1949 
as compared with 305,728 tons in 1948, or 
approximately 50 percent above 1948—ac- 
counted for the eased position. The principal 
suppliers of the 1949 tonnage were the United 
States, Belgium-—Luxembourg, the United 
Kingdom, France, Sweden, and Germany. 
All of these except the United Kingdom and 
Sweden shipped considerably greater amounts 
in 1949 than in 1948. 

Domestic production of steel was 72,000 
tons in 1949, about the same tonnage as was 
produced in the preceding year. However, 
pig-iron output dropped in 1949 to 61,167 tons 
as compared with 63,404 tons in 1948. The 
decreased output was attributed in part to 
a shift to ferro-silicon production by a lead- 
ing pig-iron maker. 

Reports indicate that plant expansion is 
proceeding satisfactorily. Steel production 
at the rate of 80,000 tons per year is expected 
by the end of 1952. A new government plant 
began production of pig iron in 1949 and 
will have a capacity of 25,000 tons per year 
when in full operation. A steel firm plans 
to build facilities for producing sponge iron, 
and it is expected to have a 20,000-ton yearly 
output in 2 years’ time. 

Additional 2-year contracts recently have 
been concluded with United States suppliers 
to provide steel for the construction of ships 
for Norwegian account in both Norway and 
Sweden. However, it is expected that cur- 
rency devaluation, together with the pres- 
sure of European producers to expand export 
markets, will result in certain shifts in pur- 
chases to European sources during 1950. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
TUNISIA 


Tunisian production of iron ore dropped 
in 1949, as compared with 1948—678,728 
metric tons last year and 696,062 tons in 
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1948. The decrease is attributed to strikes 
which affected iron-ore mining as well as 


other mineral production. 

Exports increased to 776,231 tons in 1949 
from 751,913 tons in 1948. Shipments from 
stock allowed the higher level of exports to 
be maintained despite curtailed production. 


MorE STEEL AVAILABLE FOR SHIPMENT TO 
COLONIES, U. K. 


Considerably more steel is currently avail- 
able for shipment from the United Kingdom 
to British colonial areas, according to recent 
information received in the colonies from 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. Steel 
products mentioned as being readily avail- 
able include wire and wire products, plates, 
heavy structural shapes, light sections, bars, 
and all forms of special steels. 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS AND Imports, U. K. 


Exports of iron and steel from the United 
Kingdom during February 1950 declined 
slightly from the all-time record achieved 
in January. February export shipments 
amounted to 217,592 long tons as compared 
with 232,120 tons in January and a monthly 
average of 198,770 tons during 1949. 

Approximately 124,000 tons or 57 percent 
of total February exports were destined for 
British Commonwealth countries or the col- 
onies, 48,000 tons (22 percent) were shipped 
to European countries 23,000 tons (11 per- 
cent) went to Asia, 14,000 tons (6 percent) 
to Western Hemisphere countries, and 9,000 
(4 percent) to Africa and unspecified desti- 
nations. 

Imports of iron and steel declined to 
48,285 tons in February from 68,575 tons in 
January. February 1949 imports totaled 
73,407 tons. Sizable decreases occurred in 
shipments from Canada, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France, and the United States in 
February 1950 as compared with February 
of last year. However, Germany, Norway, 
and British Commonwealth countries other 
than Canada supplied greater tonnages. 


United Kingdom's Exports of Iron and 


Nte el 
{In long tons} 
| 
Monthly,| Fet 
Product average, | * Cru: 
1949 ary iYoO 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys 1, 756 2, 221 
Semifinished products 25) 14 
Bars and rods 18, 540 24, 862 
Structural shapes 12, 410 18, 069 
Hoop and strip 4, 673 6, 820 
Plates and sheets 30, 689 29, 564 
Galvanized sheets 7, 768 7, O58 
Tin plate and terne plats 16, 534 18, SA9 
Pipe and tubes 41, 369 37, 226 
Railway material 16, 852 25, 607 


Wire and wire products 10, 659 10, 571 
Other products, including certain 
manufactures _ . 37, 270 36, 561 


Total 198, 770 217, 592 


Leather and 
Products 


CATTLE-HIDE EXPORTS AT HIGH LEVEL, 
ARGENTINA 


Exports of cattle hides from Argentina dur- 
ing January 1950 continued at a high level, 
apparently as a result of heavy forward pur- 
chases made in the latter part of 1949. Ac- 
cording to trade estimates, January 1950 ex- 
ports totaled 1,214,292 hides (1,059,939 wet 
salted and 154,353 dry salted) compared 


with 1,050,081 hides (910,065 wet salteq and 
140,016 dry salted), exported in the Corres. 
ponding month of 1949. The United King. 
dom, the United States, and Sweden Were 
the principal importers, receiving 264,709 
units, 172,816 units, and 170,141 UuNits, re. 
spectively. In January 1949, the Uniteq 
Kingdom imported 342,410 hides, and Sweden 
54,000. The United States was absent from 
the market during that period. 

January 1950 exports of sheepskins (Other 
than pickled) and horse hides from Argen. 
tina totaled 5,840 bales (880 pounds) and 
37,411 hides, compared with 5,291 bales and 
41,150 hides during the like month in 1949 

Preliminary data for the period February 
4 to March 3, 1950, indicate that Argentine 
exports totaled 849,815 cattle hides, 29,973 
horse hides, 3,886 bales (880 pounds) of 
sheepskins and 294 bales (515 pounds of 
goatskins, destined principally to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Nether. 
lands, and Italy. 


HIDE PRODUCTION TREND MIXED, Mexico 


Reflecting the greatly reduced contracts 
granted by the United States Commodity 
Corporation to Mexican meat-canning plants, 
cattle-hide production in Mexico was esti. 
mated at 2,414,333 units. This compares 
with 2,691,170 hides produced in 1948, a de- 
cline of 10 percent. Production of calfskins 
in 1949 totaled 197,631; goatskins and kid- 
skins, 4,305,039; and sheepskins and lamb- 
skins, 1,500,104, representing increases of 90 
percent, 86 percent, and 31 percent, respec- 
tively, as compared with a year ago. The 
increased production of calfskins was at- 
tributed to the greater demand for veal; that 
of goatskins and kidskins to increased de- 
mand by tanners and for export, and that of 
sheepskins and lambskins to heavier slaugh- 
ter in the Mexico City area because of the 
shortage of beef cattle 

Increased activity in the tanning and 
leather goods industries in Mexico accounted 
for the greater consumption of hides and 
skins during 1949, which showed an micrease 
of 20 percent over 1948. Consumption during 
the year consisted of 2,102,000 cattle hides, 
190,000 calfskins, 3,384,000 goatskins and kid- 
skins, and 1,494,000 sheepskins and lambskins. 

Estimated stocks of hides and skins in 
Mexico on December 31, 1949, totaled 75,000 
cattle hides, 16,000 calfskins, 97,000 goatskins 
and kidskins, and 27,000 sheepskins and 
lambskins. These positions, as compared 
with stocks at the end of December 1948 
show higher levels for calfskins and goatskins 
and lower levels for cattle hides and sheep- 
skins and lambskins. 

There were no imports of hides and skins 
into Mexico during 1949. This emphasizes 
the success of the Government program to 
discourage imports through import controls, 
combined with the devaluation of the peso, 
making Mexico completely self-sufficient in 
hides and skins 

Total cattle-hide exports from Mexico 
during 1949 were estimated at 336,500 pieces, 
destined chiefly to the United States, the 
Netherlands, and Italy. Although there 
were no recorded exports of goatskins and 
kidskins during 1949, trade circles place them 
at roughly 1,010,000 units, most of which 
were shipped clandestinely. 





The blue tick has spread from the eastern 
Cape Province area of South Africa into 
Natal and is now reported in Zululand. It 
has been resistant to arsenic and benzene 
hexachloride, and the Division of Veterinary 
Services is conducting experiments to de- 
termine methods to bring the pest under 
control. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Proposed in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


REQUIREMENTS OF PROCESSING AND 
CANNING INDUSTRIES, MEXICO 


Machinery for the processing of hogs has 
been purchased for a meat-packing plant at 
Camargo, Mexico. Production of ham, 
bacon, sausage, and lard will begin in the 
near future. 

Development of the tomato-canning indus- 
try is under consideration to provide full- 
time employment of hog-processing-plant 
employees, and to utilize the tomato crop in 
the agricultural region surrounding Camargo. 

According to foreign news reports, a prom- 
inent American firm is studying the possi- 
bilities of a plant at Ciudad Delicias for the 
manufacture of vegetable-oil products, such 
as shortening, margarine, and edible oils. 
Construction and profitable operation of a 
$1,000,000 establishment of this type would 
be contingent primarily on an increased pro- 
duction of cotton and peanuts in that area. 


A LARGE SUPPLIER OF MACHINERY 
TO NORWAY 


YS. 


The United States was the second largest 
supplier of nonelectrical machinery to Nor- 
way in 1949. Of imports valued at 307,200,- 
000 crowns (1 crown=18.48 cents, 1949 
average) 77,000,000 crowns, or 25.1 percent, 
were of United States origin. 

Following devaluation of the currency in 
September 1949, a decline in orders for United 
States machinery was noted. However, im- 
porters believe that United States machinery 
could hold its position if moderate price cuts 
were made 

Simultaneous increases in both Norwegian 
production and imports were reported in the 
pulp-and-paper-machinery industry, ma- 
chine tools, and mining-machinery industry, 
with the United States ranking high among 
the suppliers. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


Textile-machinery imports from the United 
States are of importance to the Swedish 
textile industry 

Dollar exchange allocations for United 
States textile machinery amounted _ to 
6,000,000 crowns in 1948 (when 1 crown 
27.8 cents in U. S. currency) and 10,000,000 
crowns in 1949 (when 1 crown= 25.5 cents). 
Estimates of imports for the first half of 
1950 are placed at approximately 4,000,000 
crowns (present value of 1 crown= 19.3 cents 
U. S. currency) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DECREASED PSYLLIUM YIELD EXPECTED, 
INDIA 


The psyllium crop in India in 1948-49 was 
estimated at 4,700 long tons, as compared 
with 4,040 tons in the preceding season. 
According to trade circles, the current crop 
(1949-50) is expected to amount to between 
3,000 and 3,200 tons. This decline is at- 
tributed to the exceedingly low prices at 
planting time and to the subsequent change 
to other crops. 
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ERGOT-OF-RYE EXPORTS SMALL, PORTUGAL 


Exports of ergot of rye from Portugal 
during 1949 were 100 metric tons compared 
with 300 metric tons during 1948, according 
to the official ‘“Boletim.” 

Shipments in 1949 were valued at 14,- 
000,000 escudos and in 1948 at 12,200,000 
escudos, the respective unit values in es- 
cudos per kilogram being 108.65 and 45.45. 
(1 metric ton=2,205 pounds; 1 kilogram= 
2.2045 pounds; and 1 escudo was valued at 
approximately $0.04 U. S. currency before 
devaluation in September 1949; thereafter 
at approximately $0.035). 


BETTER VETERINARY SERVICE FOR THE 
RyvukKYvuS 


In the past the livestock industry has been 
essential to the economy of the Ryukyus 
Islands, and it will again fill an important 
place in the recovery program. 

Better control, care, and treatment of ani- 
mal diseases are a part of this expanded 
program now being implemented throughout 
the area with cooperation of the United States 
Army Veterinary Crops and local veterinary 
surgeons. 

It is emphasized that animal diseases 
should now decline sharply, as a result of 
the availability of serums, toxins, antitoxins, 
and certain other new drugs, and instru- 
ments, some of which are being received 
from the United States. 


EXPORTS OF CINCHONA BARK, PAPAIN, AND 
COLOMBO Root, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika crop estimates for 1950, as of 
January 31, 1950, with 1949 totals in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Cinchona bark, 50 
long tons (52 tons); colombo root, 200 tons 
(70 tons); and papain, 28 tons (40 tons). 


REORGANIZATION OF VETERINARY SERVICE, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In accordance with the Government’s 
policy of regionalizing agricultural services 
for the benefit of the farmer, the country’s 
veterinary services are being reorganized. 

A number of regional veterinary diagnostic 
laboratories are to be established in strategic 
locations in the Provinces. Laboratories soon 
will be set up at Capetown, East London, and 
Pietermaritzburg. A fourth laboratory at 
Bloemfontein will be opened as soon as the 
necessary materials and help are available. 
These laboratories will mean that livestock 
owners, instead of dealing with Onderste- 
poort from far afield, will take their prob- 
lems to the nearest laboratory, which will 
be staffed with research and field officers 
thoroughly conversant with the local veter- 
inary and associated conditions. 

This arrangement will free Onderstepoort 
research men from many field and routine 
details, and allow them to exercise their true 
function, namely to plan and carry out re- 
search on the complex aspects of animal 
diseases and remedies in the Union. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


During the first 11 months of 1949, a total 
of 628 films were reviewed by the Lahore 
Board of Censors in Pakistan. Of this total, 
376 were United States pictures, 187 were 
Indian films, 47 were British, and 18 were 
produced in Pakistan. The Shahnoor Studio 
in Lahore has been rebuilt and equipped 


with imported accessories, including lights, 
cables, editing equipment, projectors, and 
laboratory material. This studio is now in 
operation, additions are being made to the 
building, and it is considered one of the 
better studios in Pakistan. The Pakistan 
press reports that during 1950 more than a 
dozen full-length pictures will be produced 
at the new Shahnoor Studio and the Pancholi 
Studio, the only active studios in Pakistan. 
There continues to be a scarcity of trained 
cameramen, sound engineers, and other 
technicians. 

The Pakistan Motion Picture Association 
reports that production activities in Lahore 
are still at a low point, and there are no 
plans for the construction of new facilities. 
The Association appears to be relying on 
Government assistance with respect to al- 
lotment of property and equipment. The 
Association reports that unemployment 
among actors is the result of limited pro- 
duction, but states that immigration of ac- 
tors from India is taking place and should 
the film industry in Pakistan show steady 
development, more Indian-Muslim actors 
will come to Pakistan. It is reported that 
producers are suffering from lack of capital 
and interest on the part of investors. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES POPULAR IN SPAIN 


During February and March 1950, the Reg- 
ulatory Subcommission of the Spanish Mo- 
tion-Picture Industry awarded 10 import 
licenses, and 7 Spanish pictures were pro- 
duced. In addition, three other pictures 
were reviewed but were not considered of 
sufficient quality to warrant the award of 
licenses. During the first 12 weeks of 1950, a 
total of 45 feature films were released for 
exhibition in the first-run theaters of Ma- 
drid. Of these, 22 were United States pic- 
tures, 10 Spanish, 5 British, 4 Argentine, 3 
French, and 1 Mexican. During this period, 
70 percent of the estimated gross receipts 
were derived from the exhibition of United 
States films. 

The report of Revista Sindical de Estadis- 
tica for the fourth quarter of 1949 contained 
a section reviewing the motion-picture in- 
dustry. Statistics were given on the Spanish; 
Argentine, and Mexican film industries in 
recognition of the Hispano-American Cine- 
matographic Union, the second congress of 
which is scheduled for Madrid May 15 to 
25. These statistics show that there are 
3,585 theaters in Spain, 1,700 in Argentina, 
and 1,720 in Mexico, and that there is one 
theater for each 7,810 inhabitants of Spain 
compared with one for each 9,470 in Argen- 
tina, and each 12,209 in Mexico. 

The report states that there are 75 pro- 
ducing companies in Spain, 11 studios with 
30 stages, and 13 laboratories. Spanish 
feature-film production totaled 32 in 1945, 
38 in 1946, 49 in 1947, 45 in 1948, and 37 in 
1949. It was stated that during the past 
3 years a total of 765 pictures were exhibited 
in Spain, 420 or 54.9 percent were United 
States films, 97 were Spanish-produced pic- 
tures, 105 were other Spanish-language films 
(principally Argentine and Mexican), and 
143 were from other countries. 


MOTION PICTURES USED TO TEACH ROAD 
SAFETY, U. K. 


During the week of March 18 to 25, 1950, 
designated as Children’s Safety Week in the 
United Kingdom, more than 1,000 towns and 
villages cooperated in a campaign to reduce 
road accidents. During the week pro- 
cessions, exhibitions, motion pictures, giving 
of awards for the safe handling of bicycles, 
and many other events took place. Three 2- 
minute films were shown in the theaters. 
These films were made especially for adults 
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and stressed the responsibility of parents, 
the causes of accidents among small children, 
and the dangers facing everyone using the 
highways. 

The national campaign was intensified for 
Safety Week by a new 10-minute road-safety 
firm entitled “It Need Not Happen” which 


will be shown in 3,000 motion-picture 
theaters over a period of 344 months and 
privately thereafter. 


Two First-Run THEATERS BEING BUILT 
IN URUGUAY 


The newly formed Compania Central 
Cinematografica which has two large mo- 
tion-picture theaters under construction in 
Montevideo, has reached an agreement with 
Cinematografica Glucksmann-Cinesa S. A. 
and Distribuidora Cinematografica Nacional, 
Ltda. (Discina, Ltda.) which will give to 
Cc. C. C. first-run rights on a share of the 
films distributed by these two companies. 
Glucksmann is distributor for United States, 
British, Italian, and Argentine producers, 
and Discina distributes Argentine, Italian, 
and French films. The two new theaters 
are the Central with 1,300 seats, and the 
Plaza with 2,800 seats. They are part of an 
apartment-store-theater block development 
in the center of Montevideo. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


TRADE HESITANT, CANADA 


The cautious buying of naval stores which 
Was apparent in Canada in 1949 continued 
into the first quarter of 1950. Uncertain 
conditions in some consuming industries 
and a tendency to await price developments 
appear to be the principal reasons for cur- 
tailed buying. Consumers have been limit- 
ing their purchases to immediate needs. 
Stocks of turpentine are said to be normal, 
but those of rosin have been kept at a mini- 
mum in anticipation of a price drop. Vir- 
tually all of Canada’s requirements of naval 
stores come from the United States. 


Rosin Imports, IRELAND 


Most of Ireland’s imports of rosin are from 
Portugal, and the price is said to be lower 
than for rosin from the United States. How- 
ever, the United States product is imported 
by paint manufacturers, who prefer it be- 
cause of its high quality. It also has the 
advantage of being packed in metal drums, 
so that it can be stored without deteriora- 
tion. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN GUM-ARABIC 
YIELD, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika crop estimates for 1950, as of 
January 31, 1950, place the gum-arabic crop 
at 920 long tons, compared with 873 tons in 
1949. 


LARGE PURCHASES OF NAVAL STORES 
ANTICIPATED, NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands consumption of naval stores 
in 1950 is estimated at 10,000 to 11,000 metric 
tons of rosin and 1,500 to 2,000 tons of tur- 
pentine. Portugal and other European pro- 
ducers have virtually disposed of the 1949 
output, so the Netherlands will probably 
depend on the United States for supplies. 

Dollar-exchange allocations by ECA will 
enable Netherlands importers to purchase 
$800,000 worth of rosin and $110,000 worth 
of turpentine in the first half of 1950—ap- 
proximately 4,000 tons of rosin and 550 tons 
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of turpentine. Purchases of Portuguese 
naval stores from the new crop which will 
appear on the market in June will depend 
on prices and quantities available. 


Nonferrous Metals 


LEAD BECOMING AUSTRALIA’S MOST 
VALUABLE MINERAL 
Australia remains the British Common- 


wealth’s chief source of lead, which is re- 
portedly threatening the position of coal 


as the nation’s most valuable mineral 
product. 
Developments now underway at New 


Broken Hill are expected to raise the coun- 
try’s lead output to 260,00 tons by 1952. 
Progress continues on plans calling for ex- 
pansion at this mining site despite labor 
shortages and delays in equipment deliv- 
eries. The 1949 operations at New Broken 
Hill accounted for 13,042 metric tons of lead 
in concentrates compared with 8,425 tons in 
1948. 

The Zinc Corporation's lead output de- 
clined from 65,191 tons of lead in concen- 
trates during 1948 to 61,441 tons in 1949. 
The agreement under which New Broken Hill 
purchases at cost 10 percent of the ore pro- 
duced by the Zinc Corporation is due to 
terminate in mid-1950. 


AUSTRIAN ALUMINUM PRODUCTION GAINS 


SLIGHTLY 


In Austria the reduction of power avail- 
ability caused aluminum production to de- 
crease sharply in the last quarter of 1949 to 
1,165 metric tons or about one-eighth of the 
third-quarter output. Gains earlier in the 
year, however, resulted in a total 1949 pro- 
duction of 14,835 tons compared with 13,319 
tons for 1948. 

The two types of Austrian firms engaged 
in rolling aluminum are those controlled by 
the Administration of Soviet Property in 
Austria (USIA) and the independent firms. 
Products of the two USIA firms, Bernsdorfer 
Metallwarenfabrik and Enzesfelder Metall- 
werke and Enzesfeld Mettalwerke, are out- 
side the control of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and it is not known how much, if any, 
of their rolled aluminum production is avail- 
able to the Austrian economy. 

Currently three independent firms are 
operating, Eisenwerke Krieglach in Styria, 
British Zone of occupation; Neumann in 
Marktl in lower Austria, Russian zone; and 
in Zugmayer in Waldegg, lower Austria, also 
the Russian zone. 

A new rolling mill owned by Oesterreich- 
ische Metallwerke is under construction at 
Ranshofen, upper Austria, in the American 
zone. The recently completed extrusion 
department is expected to start operations in 
March 1950, and the rolling mill, by the end 
of 1950. 


BOLIVIA CONSIDERS CONSTRUCTION OF LEAD 
SMELTERS 


Bolivia’s small experimental lead smelter 
already in service on the Altiplane is cur- 
rently producing about 750 kilograms a day 
of 99.28 to 99.30 percent fine lead. Those 
concerned with this smelter are now con- 
sidering the construction of another smelter 
at Tupiza, designed to produce 10 tons of lead 
daily. 

Other Bolivian interests propose to erect 
larger and more efficient smelters. One plan 
calls for the erection of two lead smelters, 
each with an output of 50 tons per day, one 
at Oruro and one at Tupiza. The group 
interested in these projects would like to 
import equipment from the United States 
but is experiencing difficulty in obtaining 





foreign exchange. To remedy this Situation 
the Bolivians may negotiate with an Amer. 
ican firm to obtain the necessary machinery 
and equipment on the condition that Pay. 
ment will be made eventually from produc. 
tion proceeds. The Banco Minero igs fe. 
portedly supporting the program and is 
willing to advance 10,000,000  bolivianos 
(42 bolivianos=US$1.) worth of ore against 
production receipts when at least one of the 
smelters is completed. 


MANGANESE-ORE PRODUCTION AND Exports 
CUBA 


The willingness of United States buyers 
to accept lower-grade manganese ores stimu. 
lated production in Cuba during 1949. Out. 
put of metallurgical grade totaled 50,534 
long tons (43.5 percent manganese content), 
and exports amounted to 41,457 tons, all of 
which were shipped to the United States. 
In 1948, 23,531 tons were produced and 22,29) 
tons were shipped to this country. 

Cuba also increased its output of chem- 
ical-grade ore from 5,082 tons in 1948 to 10,. 
982 tons in 1949 (average 82.6 percent 
MnO.). Exports of this grade of ore, how. 
ever, dropped from 6,775 tons to 3,280 tons 
because of the decreased demand in the 
United States. No shipments were made in 
the fourth quarter, and total stocks of chem- 
ical ore at the end of the year were roughly 
9,367 tons. In view of the low demand and 
accumulated stocks, production of this type 
of ore is expected to be reduced in 1950. 


FINLAND'S NEWEST COPPER MINE BEGINS 
OPERATIONS 


A significant development in the Finnish 
mining industry during 1949 was the begin- 
ning of operations at the Government-owned 
Aijala mine, which is ranked as the second 
largest copper mine in Finland behind Outo- 
kumpu Oy. Aijijala is reported to be the 
only mine in Finland discovered by syste- 
matic scientific prospecting The other 
mines were discovered by persons often in- 
terested in geology but without the scien- 
tific “know-how”. Ajjala’s yearly capacity 
is put at 100,000 metric tons of ore, 2.2 per- 
ent copper. Only 35,000 tons of ore were 
produced in 1949. 

Outokumpu Oy, also Government-owned, 
has an annual capacity of 600,000 tons of 
ore, 3.4 percent copper. This mine accounted 
for an estimated 19,836 tons of copper in 
1949 compared with 19,175 tons in 1948 
Finland's estimated total copper output in 
1948 and 1949 was 21,784 and 20,436 tons 
respectively 

Smelter production of copper in Finland 
during 1949 is not yet available. However, 
21,390 tons of copper anodes were produced 
at the Hajavalta plant of the Outokumpu 
Oy operations. The country’s total 1948 out- 
put was 23,994 tons. Finland's imports of 
copper were negligible during 1948-49. 

Exports of unworked copper and scrap de- 
clined from 5,372 metric tons in 1948 to 
3,502 tons in 1949. Of the total 1949 exports 
of unworked copper Czechoslovakia received 
1,575 tons; Poland, 1,256 tons; and Sweden, 
341 tons. Only 330 tons of copper scrap were 
exported in 1949. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS PRODUCERS UNABLE 
To Keep PACE WITH DEMAND 
Canadian asbestos producers are experienc- 


ing difficulty in keeping abreast of the heavy 
postwar demand. Despite a high level of 
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production during the second half of 1949, 
the loss incurred earlier in the year from a 
serious labor dispute was never fully over- 
come. The 1949 output at 574,067 short tons 
was well below the 716,769 tons produced 
in 1948. 

Canada has been obliged to assume an 
even more important postwar role principally 
because of the tremendous postwar demand 
for asbestos, particularly in the United 
States. Canada’s exports to the United 
States, the world’s largest asbestos consumer, 
totaled 461,000 tons in 1949 compared with 
221,000 tons in 1938. Exports to European 
countries in 1948-49 were lower than in pre- 
war years, but Europe is now looking to 
Canada for most of its asbestos because of 
the U. S. S. R.’s partial withdrawal from 
world markets. 

ECA funds have enabled Europe to pur- 
chase Canadian asbestos on the postwar mar- 
ket. Japan is also reported to have begun 
puying quantities of Numbers 1, 2, and 3 
group fiber from Canada. In 1937-38 Canada 
supplied Japan with an average of 31,000 
tons per year compared with only 98 tons 
in 1949. An added strain on Canadian as- 
bestos producers is expected to come from 
the asbestos-cement manufacturing plants 
now under construction throughout the 
world. 

Although Canadian asbestos output is ad- 
mittedly inadequate to meet the demand, 
particularly for grades 4, 5, 6, and 7, the 
producers are reportedly attempting to in- 
crease the output from their present mines 
by improved production methods. Expan- 
sion of mining properties and mill capacities 
is being expedited in order to bring the sup- 
ply on a level with world demand. This 
postwar mill-expansion program has resulted 
in the milling of almost all Canadian pro- 
duction for export In the prewar period 
most of the output was exported as crude 
asbestos. Canadian producers are further 
endeavoring to alleviate the shortage by con- 
stanatly seeking new ore bodies, such as the 
substantial deposits of asbestos reported in 
the Chibougmau region of Quebec Province, 
which promise to contribute to world supplies 
in the future 


Canada's Exports of Unmanufactured 
ishestos 


{In short tons] 


Y37-38 
Destination 193 1948 1949 
iverage 


Total 135, 356 600,542 534, 900 


United States 220, 886 509,749 461, 453 
Other Western Hemis 
phere ISS 15,014 9, 806 
Western Euro 74, 770 65, 523 55, 167 
United Kingdom 22, 691 38, 234 28, S48 
Belgium 14, 855 8, 122 7,945 
France 9, 839 13, 185 12, 990 
Germany 25, Y78 49 1,100 
Other 1, 407 5, 083 4, 284 
Other Europe 2, 844 211 96 
All others Peete 6, 671 10, O45 8, 468 
Japan 31,194 |. : 98 
Australia 4, 700 7, 456 5, 573 
Other ren 2, S8Y 1, 585 


Source: Dominion 
Canada 


Bureau of Statistics, Trade of 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA May BUILD 
MONAZITE PLANT 


The construction of a monazite processing 
plant at Alwaye, Travancore-Cochin state is 
under consideration by the Government of 
India, the subject having been discussed 
recently by the Indian Parliament. Monazite 
contains thorium, an atomic-energy source 
material. 

The capital investment of the proposed 
monazite factory is fixed at 5,500,000 rupees 
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(US$1,155,000), of which the Tranvancore- 
Cochin Government will contribute 48 per- 
cent. A spokesman for the Government said 
it is highly improbable that private capital 
will be permitted to participate in the capi- 
talization of the monazite factory. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION TREBLED, 
GERMANY 


Typewriter production in Western Ger- 
many totaled 122,000 units in 1949, which 
more than trebled the 1948 total of 39,000 
units. It was slightly less than 25 percent 
of the 1938 figure of 500,000 units, however. 

Typewriter exports in 1949 amounted to 
only 4 percent of production, as compared 
with 40 percent in prewar years. 


TYPEWRITER IMPORTS Drop SHARPLY, 
PORTUGAL 


Less than 50 tons of typewriters, valued at 
5,400,000 escudos, were imported into Portu- 
gal during 1949, compared with 1,000 tons 
valued at 17,700,000 escudos during 1948. 
The principal reason for the sharp decline 
was the shortage of hard currency. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


CoprRA AND CocoNuUT-OIL EXPORTS, 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Exports of copra and coconut oil from the 
Philippine Republic during January—March 
1950 amounted to 126,941 long tons in terms 
of copra, 7 percent more than was shipped 
in the corresponding months of 1949. The 
quantity consigned to the United States was 
97,069 tons, copra equivalent, as against 64,- 
897 tons in January—March 1949. Shipments 
to the United States thus comprised 76 per- 
cent of all copra and coconut oil leaving the 
Islands, as compared with 55 percent a year 
earlier, when substantial ECA-financed pur- 
chases were made by European countries. 

Stocks of coconut oil and copra in the 
hands of Philippine crushers and exporters 
are reported to be abnormally low, despite the 
fact that present prices are considered at- 
tractive to producers. Manila crushers are 
inadequately supplied with copra because of 
oversea shipments directly from outports, 
diversion of nuts to _ desicated-coconut 
manufacture, civil disorder in several Luzon 
producing areas, and seasonally low produc- 
tion. It is believed, however, that produc- 
tion will improve materially after the mid- 
year. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PaInT INDUSTRY Busy, THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands paint, varnish, and 
lacquer industry is busy, especially in pro- 
duction for the home market. The value 
of exports of these commodities in 1949 de- 
clined 15 percent from that in 1948, prin- 
cipally because of high prices for raw 
materials, such as linseed oil, which must 
be imported. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION, 
BELGIUM 


Paper and paperboard production in Bel- 
gium in 1949 was estimated at 257,104 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), a mod- 
erate increase over 1948 when nearly 250,000 
tons were produced. Paper production was 
reported to be up slightly above 1948, and 
board production was slightly down. 


HUNGARY PLANS CIGARETTE-PAPER MILL 


Hungary is to have a new factory for the 
production of cigarette paper, according to 
the foreign press. The mill, which is to be 
built under the Five-Year Plan, will also 
manufacture other types of special paper. 
The cost of the factory is expected to be 
repaid in 24 years, inasmuch as Hungary has 
had to import cigarette paper at tne rate 
of 400 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) per year and pay for it in hard 
currency. 


ICELAND WILL INITIATE PAPER PRODUCTION 


Iceland soon will be producing some of its 
own paper requirements. In 1949 a currency 
and import license was granted for ma- 
chinery to manufacture paper from waste 
paper and paperboard. The machinery has 
arrived, but a suitable location for the fac- 
tory has been difficult to find. Iceland has 
had no paper-producing facilities in the past, 
and waste paper has been discarded as 
unusable. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


Production of newsprint in Spain in 1949 
was estimated at 21,721 metric tons (1 metric 
ton = 2,204.6 pounds) of which 15,721 tons 
was produced and used within the national 
newsprint-ration plan, and 6,000 tons was 
estimated to have been produced outside of 
official ration channels. Total production 
in 1948 was estimated at 21,102 tons. Pro- 
duction capacity is about 23,000 tons. Im- 
ports totaled about 8,100 tons, of which 
Sweden supplied an estimated 2,300 tons, 
Norway 2,300, Netherlands 1,500, and Finland 
700. Spain does not export newsprint. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION INCREASING, U. K. 


Newsprint production in the United King- 
dom amounted to 463,010 long tons in 1949, 
based on weekly production figures fur- 
nished by the Newsprint Supply Oempany. 
Production in 1948 was 298,000 tons. 

Total production capacity was estimated 
to be about 590,000 tons. It was reported 
that two large newsprint machines in the 
United Kingdom have been switched to the 
production of other grades of paper, one 
effect of this reduction in capacity being 
that one company now produces about 70 
percent of the country’s total output of 
newsprint. 

Paper manufacturers in the United King- 
dom now purchase their own pulp (as of 
April 1, 1949). Formerly such purchase was 
on Government account. Although restric- 
tions on consumption nominally will remain, 
the Newsprint Supply Company believed that 
output of newsprint in 1950 would total at 
least 95 percent of capacity. Prices of pulp 
have shown a tendency to rise, but this has 
not yet been reflected in an increase in the 
price of newsprint. Manufacturers are still 
buying pulp from Paper Control, this pulp 
having been purchased previously at a lower 
price than now prevails in the Scandinavian 
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market. 


Because of devaluation, all pulp 
supplies will be coming from Scandinavian 
sources, which will eventually lead to an 
increase in the price of domestically pro- 
duced newsprint. 

Newsprint imports increased in 1949 to 
181,437 tons compared with 126,263 tons in 
1948. The principal sources in 1949 were 
Canada (99,386 tons), Finland (33,778), 
Sweden (29,279), and Norway (17,945). No 
newsprint will be imported from hard-cur- 
rency countries at least during the first 
half of 1950. It is reported that price nego- 
tiations leading to the import of newsprint 
from the U.S. S. R. are now being carried on. 

Exports of newsprint in 1949 totaled 60,498 
tons, of which 50 percent went to Australia 
and 43 percent to the United States. Ex- 
ports in 1948 were 19,833 tons. The large 
exports to the United States and Australia 
were the result of special arrangements made 
with one publisher in the United States and 
several in Australia. Exports on this scale 
to the United States will not occur in 1950 
inasmuch as the special arrangements with 
the United States publisher were not con- 
tinued. The situation regarding Australia 
in 1950 is not yet known. 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY AND ECA 


A significant trend toward recovery of the 
Western European pulp and paper industry 
is indicated by decreasing ECA authoriza- 
tions for purchases of these commodities out- 
side Marshall Plan countries. 

During the first year of ECA operations, 
total pulp and paper authorizations totaled 
more than $68,000,000. During the second 
year the total was less than $30,000,000. It 
is estimated that third-year approvals will 
be no greater than $20,000,000. As European 
production facilities improve, and as Mar- 
shall Plan countries are able to increase 
their dollar earnings by increased sales of 
their goods in the United States, ECA dollar 
authorizations for purchases of pulp and 
paper will decrease gradually and will end 
in June 1952. 

Increased emphasis is now being placed 
on switching allocations in the pulp and 
paper field from purchases of raw materials 
to allocations for purchase of capital goods, 
in order to increase productivity, improve 
efficiency, and reduce industrial costs in 
Western Europe. Before the war, Europe 
not only was self-sufficient in pulp and paper, 
but also did a tremendous export business 
with the rest of the world in both pulp and 
finished paper. However, very little new 
pulp and paper equipment has been installed 
in Western Europe in the past 10 years, 
although much equipment was destroyed 
during the war and many mills were obso- 
lete in 1939 in comparision with United 
States standards. Increased requests are 
expected for pulp- and paper-mill machin- 
ery as the European plants get their long- 
delayed modernization programs under way. 

Marshall Plan countries also hope to raise 
consumption from an average of 56 pounds 
per capita at present to 66 pounds by 1952. 
This small increase of 10 pounds each for 
270,000,000 people would require an increase 
of 1,350,000 tons. In view of this anticipated 
increase in consumption, ECA officials pre- 
dict that exports to the United States could 
not be greatly expanded. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER-PRODUCTS OUTPUT, NEW ZEALAND 


Production of tires in New Zealand in- 
creased steadily in 1949. Output totaled 
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approximately 167,000 units, of which 
133,600 were passenger-car tires, and 33,400 
were for trucks and busses. No tractor tires 
were produced. Inner-tube production 
was about 80 percent of the tire output. 
One plant reached capacity output by the 
end of the year, and two others antcipate 
reaching that goal by mid-1950. Monthly 
production, now about 25,000 tires, is ex- 
pected to increase to 35,000 by the end of 
1950. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in 1949 
totaled between 600 and 700 long tons, an 
amount Officially stated to be adequate to 
meet domestic consumption. 

The amount of natural rubber consumed 
was estimated at 2,440 tons, plus 150 tons of 
latex. Imports of natural rubber in the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 860 tons, about 98 
percent of which came from Malaya. The 
use of synthetic rubber was negligible. 


RUBBER-PRODUCTS OUTPUT INCREASES, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of the Austrian rubber-prod- 
ucts industry totaled 14,706 metric tons in 
1949. Average monthly production in 1949 
was 1,255.5 tons compared with 693 tons in 
1948. Imports of rubber products decreased 
in 1949 to 3,261 tons compared with 7,098 
tons in 1948, and exports increased to 1,142 
tons in 1949 from 865 tons in 1948. The 
rubber-products industry is expected to in- 
crease its production in 1950 to the point 
where domestic requirements will be fully 
met and increased exports will be possible. 

No reclaimed rubber was produced in, 1949, 
but production is scheduled to start in June 
1950, after equipment for a new regenerating 
plant has been received and installed. Esti- 
mated consumption of rubber in the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes, camelback and 
repair materials, rubber footwear, rubber 
soles and heels, mechanical rubber goods, 
rubber and rubberized piece goods and cloth- 
ing, druggists’ sundries, medical and dental 
supplies, and other rubber goods totaled 
6,500 tons of natural, 560 tons of synthetic, 
and 290 tons of reclaimed rubber. 

Output of tires in 1949 totaled 80,632 for 
passenger-cars; 92,146 for tractors, trucks, 
and busses; 45,643 for motorcycles, and l,- 
572,772 for bicycles. The output of tubes 
Was approximately 125,000 passenger-car; 
95,000 tractor, truck, and bus; and 1,600,000 
bicycle tubes. Production of rubber foot- 
wear in 1949 totaled 417,264 pairs of athletic 
shoes, 558,706 pairs of overshoes, 382,601 pairs 
of rubber boots, and 584,269 pairs of rubber- 
soled shoes. 

Production of rubber hose in 1949 totaled 
836 metric tons and of belting, 433 tons. 
Total rubber exports (including tires and 
tubes) in 1949 amounted to 1,142 metric tons 
compared with 865 tons in 1948. 


ARGENTINE DEVELOPMENTS 


Argentine requirements of crude rubber 
aggregate 20,000 metric tons annually, ac- 
cording to trade sources 

Output of reclaimed rubber approximates 
120 metric tons per month, which is used 
in the production of miscellaneous rubber 
products other than tires and tubes. The 
domestic output of this commodity is ex- 
pected to decline during 1950 because the 
Central Bank issued permits during the lat- 
ter part of December 1949 for imports of 
reclaimed rubber from England. 

Production of rubber tires in 1949 was 
estimated at 750,000 units, of which 500,000 
were for passenger cars, airplanes and motor- 
cycles, and 250,000 for trucks, busses, and 
tractors. Inner tubes were manufactured at 
the rate of 95 percent of tire production. 
Demand for tires and tubes in 1949 exceeded 
supply, according to trade sources. The 





quality of Argentine tires and tubes ig re. 
ported to be very good. The majority of the 
domestic producers adhere, insofar as aya). 
able materials permit, to United States tech. 
nical standards, and nearly 100 Percent 
natural rubber is used. 

Other rubber products produced domes. 
tically are camelback; tire-repair Materials: 
flat-elevator, conveyor, and transmission 
belting; V-belting; garden and radiator hose: 
rubber boots and shoes; rubber-soled canvas 
shoes; soles and heels; druggists’ sundries: 
medical, surgical, and dental supplies; toys; 
and molded goods. Statistical data on Output 
of these items are not available. 


ALL RUBBER PRODUCTS IMPORTED, 
MADAGASCAR 


All manufactured rubber goods used jn 
Madagascar are imported. France is the 
principal source of supply. Imports in the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 679 
metric tons, valued at 145,887,000 Colonia) 


French African francs (1 franc approxi- 
mately US$0.006) France supplied 608 
tons, valued at 134,372,000 francs. Importa- 


tion of goods from other than French terri- 
tories is controlled by import licenses. 

Imports of tires and tubes in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 586 tons, valued at 
122,642,000 francs. In this same period the 
United States supplied, under the Marshall 
Plan, 49 tons of tires and tubes, valued at 
9,139,000 francs. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


USE OF OPTICAL-TRACING PROCESS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The German (Western) shipbuilding in- 
dustry has increased the use of the optical 
tracing process for marking out structural 
parts on steel plate. This new process in- 
corporates the use of a photographic device 


and a projection machine designed and 
manufactured by a German firm in Ham- 
burg 

The optical-tracing process renders the 


method of marking out structural parts by 
the use of templates obsolete to a great de- 
gree. The entire operation is accomplished 
in two steps. First, the various sections of 
the ships’ drawings are photographed by a 
special camera equipped with a Carl Zeiss 
(Jena) Apotessar F1l. 5 lens. The photo- 
graphs are then developed on 4!,- by 5%- 
inch glass slides which are used in the pro- 
jection machine and thereby projected onto 
the steel plate 

The projection machine is installed in a 
special room located above the tracing table 


(maximum height, 45 feet) It is of 
relatively sturdy but simple construction and 
is equipped with an automatic carbon feeder 


An air-cooling device is also included to 
counteract the heat produced by the power- 
ful bulb used. Although the projection onto 
the steel plate is made in a dark room, the 
lines of the drawing are quite visible in a 
well-lighted room. As a_ result, skilled 
draftsman are not needed, and the accuracy 
of the tracing is dependent only upon the 
accuracy of the original drawing 

This process was developed in 1943 and 
was used in certain German shipyards during 
the war. When shipbuilding restrictions 
were imposed by the Allies at the end of the 
war, the manufacture of this equipment was 
suspended by the one and only producer. 
However, production of the photographic and 
projection machines was resumed by the 
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company during 1949 after orders were re- 
ceived from two Swedish shipyards. pattie 
that time orders have been increasing and 
quite a few foreign shipyards have expressed 
an interest in this process. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXporTs DECLINE, 
INDONESIA 


Exports of citronella oil from Indonesia in 
January 1950 were 24 metric tons, valued at 
936,000 guilders (U. S. $1=—-3.80 guilders). 
During December 1949, shipments were 80 
metric tons, valued at 434,000 guilders, ac- 
cording to the Indonesian Office of Statistics. 


ToIrLETRY IMPORTS DECLINE, NORWAY 


Norway's 1949 imports of oil of essences, 
cosmetics, soap, and similar articles 
amounted to 3,684,000 crowns (preliminary) 
compared with 4,200,000 crowns in 1948. The 
volume (in metric tons) for those items 
shown separately was as follows (1948 figure 
given in parentheses): Cosmetics, 4 7 (4.4); 
powder, 2.9 (5.9); toilet soap, 1.0 (1.3). Nor- 
wegian exchange controls have decreased the 
importation of toilet articles from sources 
such as the United Kingdom, United States, 
and Germany. Some imports from France, 
however, have been possible primarily be- 
cause of trade-agreement negotiations with 
that country 

Domestic production of shaving creams 
and soaps, beauty creams, other cosmetics, 
and toothpaste was sufficient to meet de- 
mand. Output of perfumeries in 1949 was 
not quite equal to demand. 


CLOVE-OIL EXPporTS HALVED, ZANZIBAR 


Exports of clove oil from Zanzibar during 
the quarter ending December 31, 1949, totaled 
85,227 pounds, according to a foreign market 
review. The United Kingdom received 25,804 
pounds. 

During the preceding quarter, ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, exports amounted to 155,680 
pounds, the United Kingdom taking 148,960 
pounds. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CoTTON OvutTPpUT INCREASES, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


Cotton production in the Union of South 
Africa during the 1943-49 season amounted 
to 4,141 bales (of 500 pounds), compared with 
2,171 bales in 1947-48. 

Output of cotton linters amounted to 127,- 
428 pounds in 1948-49 and 193,951 pounds in 
the preceding season 


COTTON- YARN CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


The 69,945 metric tons of cotton yarn pro- 
duced in the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, dur- 
ing 1949, were consumed by the mills in 
approximately the following proportions: 
For piecegoods, 40 percent; knitted goods, 
thread, and ribbons, 20 percent; sheeting, 
10 percent; bedspreads, towels, fancy goods, 
and miscellaneous products made with yarn, 
10 percent; tire fabric, 7 percent; canvas and 
belting, 5 percent; bagging, 5 


5 percent; and 
cordage, 3 percent. Bagging material is used 
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incoming shipments. 


value. 


import trade, 


invoices. 


and seeds for planting. 


controls. 





Elimination of U. S. Consular Invoices for Certain 
Classes of Imports 


Frank Dow, Commissioner of Customs, has recently announced an im- 
provement in customs regulations under which importers will be relieved 
in many cases from the necessity of supplying certified consular invoices for 


The change affects, with certain exceptions, importations of merchandise 
that is free of duty, or is subject to specific rates of duty not dependent on 
Such shipments comprise a substantial portion of United States 


Consular invoices will still be required for most commercial shipments 
of more than $100 value when the goods are subject to duty on a value basis. 

The change in the regulations is embodied in Treasury Decision 52430. 
Commissioner Dow said the change was a major step in the program of the 
Treasury Department to simplify customs procedures. 

In the cases of shipments to which the change applies, information needed 
by the Customs Bureau, and heretofore obtained from consular invoices, 
will be obtained hereafter for the most part from the usual commercial 


Commissioner Dow said special considerations attached to imports of cer- 
tain duty-free or specific-rate commodities, and that in these exceptional in- 
stances, certified consular invoices still are necessary. 
to which he referred include coca leaves, coffee, opium, tea, all kinds of wool, 
The consular invoice requirement also remains in 
effect for articles subject to import authorizations or other special import 
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to a large extent for clothing by people in the 
lower-income groups. About 80 percent of 
the yarn spun in Sao Paulo is used by the 
producers themselves in their other manu- 
facturing operations. 

Only 290 tons of yarn were exported during 
1949 against 1,179 tons in 1948. Of the 1949 
yarn exports, 59 percent consisted of 32’s 
doubles, but in 1948 the principal number 
were 20's singles, of which 19 percent were 
exported. 


RECORD COTTON CROP EXPECTED, IRAQ 


Iraq's cotton output in the forthcoming 
season is expected to be the highest since 
cotton cultivation began in that country. 
This estimate was based on the fact that four 
times the quantity of seed distributed in 
March 1949 has been given out for the new 
season beginning on March 13, 1950. The 
new season’s output has been estimated by 
the Director General at a minimum of 30,000 
bales. Output in 1949 totaled 10,000 bales 
(of 400 pounds), of which the national cot- 
ton-textile mill took 2,700 bales. 

Sales in the postwar period have been 
made to the United Kingdom, France, the 
Netherlands, and Western Germany. Japan 
has indicated considerable interest in the 
new crop. 


Silk and Products 


WORLD SILK POoLicy SET IN ITALY 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the International Silk Association, at Rome, 
Italy, attended by 15 countries of Europe, 
the Near and Far East, and the United States, 
the following decisions were made: 

(1) To establish an international “silk” 
trade mark as a guarantee of quality and 
durability, and to adopt a special association 
stamp of approval for household laundering 
materials. 

(2) To create a technological and research 
committee to study technical advances in all 
stages of silk processing. 





(3) To eliminate price fluctuations. 
(4) To disseminate publicity, especially 
in the United States. 


Synthetic Fibers 


NEw RAYON PLANT, ARGENTINA 


Construction was begun recently on a 
viscose-rayon plant in Argentina, which is 
to be equipped and provided with technical 
advice by SNIA Viscosa, of Milan, Italy. The 
plant will begin production near the mid- 
dle of 1951 at the rate of about 5 tons of 
viscose staple a day. About the middle of 
1952, the plant is expected to be producing 
viscose continuous-filament yarn at the rate 
of around 10 tons a day. 

Production of continuous-filament yarn in 
1949 was estimated to be 5,964 metric tons: 
of cellulose-acetate yarn, 720 tons; and of 
staple, 720 tons. 

Continuous-filament yarn imports in 1949 
amounted to 5,234 tons, of which Italy sup- 
plied 3,709 tons: Belgium, 645; the Nether- 
lands, 393; the United Kingdom, 256; France, 
235; and the United States, 3 tons. Because 
of Argentina’s dollar shortage, it is antici- 
pated that imports from the United States 
will stop altogether during the coming year. 


RAYON OPERATIONS ACTIVE, PERU 


The rayon-weaving industry in Peru has 
been able to produce at near capacity during 
1949 because of an adequate supply of rayon 
yarn. Domestic production of this yarn to- 
taled 564 metric tons against 313 tons in 
1948, or an increase of approximately 80 
percent in 1949. Rayon-yarn imports de- 
creased to 85 metric tons from 123 tons in 
1948, a decline of about 30 percent. The 
drop was attributed mostly to the larger do- 
mestic output. 

Rayon piece-goods imports during 1949 
amounted to 135 tons compared with 143 
tons in 1948, a decline of 5.9 percent. 
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W ool and Products 


COLLECTIONS GAIN, GERMANY 


In view of the decreasing sheep popula- 
tion in Western Germany (2,011,600 head in 
1949 compared with 2,492,000 in 1948), a sur- 
prising increase of 35 percent in wool collec- 
tions was recorded in the last 2 quarters of 
1949 over the same period in 1948. For one 
reason, farmers did not keep as much wool 
for their own home-spinning, inasmuch as 
woven goods are on the market in sufficient 
supply and variety of choices. Another rea- 
son was that the sheep were in better con- 
dition because of improved feeding. 

Indigenous wool collections in Western 
Germany totaled 3,677 metric tons. The 
German wool-textile industry could produce 
more if sufficient raw materials were avail- 
able. The demand for woolen yarns is high, 
especially for quality worsted yarns. 


PRICES RISE, PAKISTAN 


Prices for different varieties of wool in 
Pakistan have surpassed the predevaluation 
level, chiefly because the supply has fallen 
short of world demand. Sharp bidding by 
the U.S. S. R., Germany, and other European 
buyers and the rising volume of purchases by 
the United States, following devaluation, are 
further causes of the sharp price increases. 

A trade agreement between Pakistan and 
Occupied Japan, which would remain in 
force from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, 
has now been ratified by the two countries. 
Under this agreement, Pakistan is to supply 
Japan with 500,000 pounds of raw wool. 
Japan will furnish Pakistan with woolen- 
textile machinery, knitting machinery, and 
mill stores. 


RvuG AND CARPET PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TURKEY 


Production of rugs and carpets has con- 
tinued in the various regions of Turkey at 
about the same level during 1949 as in 1948. 
Prayer-rug and carpet output for 1949 was 
estimated at 313,550 square meters. Demand 
for rugs has been about 20 percent less than 
in 1948 because of the shortage of cash re- 
sulting from poor crops. 

Turkish exports of Anatolian carpets in 
January—October 1949 amounted to 40,401 
kilograms, of which Switzerland received 18,- 
526 kilograms. Demand for Anatolian rugs 
and carpets by foreign buyers is limited be- 
cause of their luxury character. According 
to local manufacturers, the main handicap 
in selling to the United States is the fact 
that rugs of better quality and at lower 
prices, generally, may be obtained from other 
areas. United States buyers prefer a 16-mm. 
nap rug, whereas Turkish rugs are usually 
of i2-mm. nap. 

All linoleum is imported inasmuch as 
Turkey does not produce this type of floor 
covering. Consumption in 1949 has been es- 
timated at 200,000 square yards (exclusive 
of the type having a felt base, which is placed 
at 150,000 square yards). Because of the 
erection of numerous new buildings, use of 
linoleum is increasing. During January- 
October 1949, the United Kingdom furnished 
450,910 kilograms of linoleum; the Nether- 
lands, 76,583, and Egypt, 4,942. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIBER PRODUCTION AND USE, ARGENTINA 


Possibly 2,000 hectares of phormium may 
be harvested in Argentina during 1950 with 
an output of 8,000 tons of clean fiber and 
2,000 tons of tow. The fiber and tow will 
be used in manufacturing twine and 
cordage. Much of the coarse, inferior twine 
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will be sold to manufacturers of native shoes 
for use in soles. Fiber flax and ramie are 
not commercially important, and hemp 
planting is being continued only on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

Several small decorticating plants have 
been extracting a fiber called caranday from 
wild palmettos. These fibers are short and 
of a poor quality, similar to tow from other 
fiber plants. Output may be from 500 to 
1,000 tons a year. This fiber, mixed with 
phormium, is used as an extender in making 
low-grade twine and cordage. 


NEEDS LARGE, JAPAN 


Japan will need an estimated 29,000,000 
pounds of sisal during 1950 to meet expected 
production requirements, as well as 40,000,- 
000 pounds of imported abaca. If more 
abaca is imported, sisal import require- 
ments will be reduced. The estimate of 
sisal requirements represents a considerable 
increase over the 1948-49 Japanese fiscal- 
year consumption. However, the abaca 
stipulation for 1950 is about the same as the 
1948-49 fiscal-year rate. 

Consumption of material for rope manu- 
facture during the Japanese 1948-49 fiscal 
year included 8,246,000 pounds of ‘“‘maolan,” 
2,404,000 pounds of hemp, and about 5,624,- 
000 pounds of other fibers, among the do- 
mestic materials. Of the imported materials 
39,920,000 pounds of abaca, 16,652,000 of 
sisal, and 7,249,000 pounds of other fibers 
(including coir, maguey, and hemp) were 
consumed. “Maolan"’ was described as a 
Japanese vegetable fiber used as a substitute 
for hemp and somewhat stiffer than ramie. 
There is no English equivalent for the name. 

In 1949, output of rope in Japan totaled 
71,179,481 pounds and of twine, 9,573,481 
pounds, or less than half the production 
capacity, annually, or 107,100,000 pounds of 
rope, including cord, and 15,120,000 pounds 
of twine. 

Exports have been minor. Shipments to 
the United States during 1948 and 1949 
totaled 100,000 pounds of hard-fiber finished 
products. The cnly other export during 
these 2 years was a small, unknown amount, 
sent to the U.S. S. R. 


FLAX TRADE LAGS, PERU 


Flax acreage, production, and exports in 
Peru continued to decline during 1949. Out- 
put of flax amounted to about 700 tons of 
fiber and tow; acreage to less than 1,000 hec- 
tares, and exports, to 343 tons. 

The prediction for 1950 is not optimistic 
because of the demand for other commercial 
crops, but acreage during the year has been 
estimated at about 900 hectares. 

Peru requires rather large quantities of 
burlap and bagging material Approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 yards of burlap are needed 
for marketing cotton and wool bales, and 
about 10,000,000 bags are required each year 
for sugar, minerals, guano, and rice. In 
addition, Peru produces around 285,000 kilo- 
grams of thread each year. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC CROP DECLINES 


The 1950 crop of tobacco in the Dominican 
Republic will amount to 30,864,000 pounds, 
dried weight, compared to 43,722,000 pounds 
in 1949, according to present indications. 
Prewar (1935-39) annual production av- 
eraged 24,625,000 pounds. The expected de- 
cline in production is due to a reduction in 
the area planted because of excessive rain- 
fall during the planting period and to less 


favorable prospects for the marketing of 
Dominican tobacco in Western Europe. The 
1949 crop was harvested from 54,060 acres 
which yielded an average of 809 pounds per 
acre, compared with an average of 824 in the 
prewar period. 

Exports of leaf tobacco amounted to 4g. 
156,000 pounds during 1949 compared With 
30,505,000 pounds during 1948. The trade 
had originally anticipated considerable qig. 
ficulty in exporting the entire crop, but a 
vigorous export demand developed during 
the summer and fall of 1949. Exports to 
Spain alone tripled to 26,051,000 pounds 
from 7,538,000 pounds in 1948. Shipments 
to the Netherlands, Belgium, and most other 
markets continued at approximately the 
rate of previous years. French purchases 
were, however, small. Only minor quantities 
of tobacco products were exported. 

The tobacco trade reports that it is un. 
likely that Spain will be able to find the 
dollar exchange necessary to purchase a large 
quantity of Dominican tobacco during 1950, 
The trade is also fearful that a reduction in 
United States dollar authorizations to ECA 
countries will force the latter to curtail pur- 
chases of Dominican tobacco during 1950. 


Leaf-Tobacco Exports From the Dominican 
Republic by Country of Destination in 
1949 Compared With 1948 


In thousands of pounds 


Quantity 
Country of destination 


1949 1948 


Spain 
Holland 





Belgium , 176 
Germany 316 
Gibraltar 1,183 
France 1, 387 
Uruguay 66 
French Morrocco 1, We 
French Indochina AAQ 
Algiers wg 
Canary Islands 159 1, 539 
United States TY 85 
Switzerland 4 le 
Other ; 2,30 
Total 16, 156 30, 508 
Source: Dominican Bureau of Statistics 
Swiss IMPORTS FALL 
Imports of tobacco into’ Switzerland in 


1949 totaled 21,636,000 pounds, 6 percent less 
than in 1948. About 11,305,000 pounds, or 
52.2 percent of the total came from the 
United States. Imports from Brazil, Swit- 
zerland’s second-best supplier, totaled 3,713,- 
000 pounds. Receipts from the United States 
were down 4.4 percent, whereas those from 
Brazil were off 17.7 percent. 


TABLE 1.—Foreign Trade in Le af Tobacco 
a - , 
and Tobacco Products, Switzerland 


[In thousands of pounds] 


1948 1949 
Imports 
Raw tobacco 22, GUS 21, 36 
United States 11, 823 11, 30 
Brazil 1, 508 3, 713 
Other 6, 667 6, #18 
Pipe tobacco 4) 47 
Cigars 46 is 
Cigarettes S77 233 
Exports 
Tobaceo extract 324 342 
Pipe tobacco 10 417 
Cigars 75 78 
Cigarettes s 769 3, 745 
Italy 3, 716 2, S80 
Triests 826 
Other nS} 3Y 
Source: “Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Exterieur 


de la Suisse.”’ 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


British manufacturers are using the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair, which will 
be held in Toronto from May 29 to June 
9, 1950, as a show window to emphasize 
their intensified drive to increase their mar- 
kets in Canada, says a recent communica- 
tion from the U. S. Embassy at Ottawa, 
Canada. 

A list of exhibitors issued by the Cana- 
dian Trade Fair Administration discloses 
that the number of British exhibitors sched- 
uled to participate in this year’s event will 
far exceed that of any other country, in- 
cluding Canada. The floor space booked by 
British manufacturers is more than double 
that of last year, and will account for ap- 
proximately 44 percent of the total avail- 
able space. 

Machinery exhibits will account for 70 per- 
cent of the British floor space bookings, 
illustrating the determined British drive to 
broaden markets for machinery items. A 
total of approximately 330 British firms will 
exhibit at the Fair, and, of this number, 


about 165 will be manufacturers of ma- 
chinery products. British makers of scien- 
tific and precision instruments, optical 


goods, and jewelry will also be heavily rep- 
resented. 

It is reported that the net exhibit space of 
the Canadian Fair this year has been ex- 
panded to 151,384 square feet, an increase of 
28,000. 

Persons wishing to view a large display of 
in a minimum amount of time, should not 
fail to attend this event, and should make 
their intentions known beforehand to R. H. 
Dayton, Administrator, Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, Canada, or to any of the Canadian 
commercial offices located in various cities in 
the United States 

Detailed information concerning the thou- 
sands of displays which may be viewed at 
this Fair is contained on pages 726 through 
752 of the April 22, 1950, issue of Foreign 
Trade, published in Ottawa by the Foreign 
Trade Service of the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 


International Trade Fair. 
Lyon, France 


The thirty-second annual International 
Trade Fair of Lyon, France, which was held 
from April 16 through 24, 1950, was officially 
reported to have had a paid attendance on 
the opening day of more than 40,000 persons, 
and about 4,000 persons with passes were ad- 
mitted free of charge, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the American Consulate 
at Lyon. 

The Fair management reports that during 
the first 3 days, 30 percent more French and 
80 percent more foreign buyers than last 


May 15, 1950 


year visited the 1950 exhibit, and that the 
general attendance was 18 percent greater. 
Buyers from Switzerland, North Africa, Bel- 
gium, Italy, South Africa, the Saar, Ivory 
Coast, Indochina, South America, Portugal, 
and the United States are stated to have been 
present at this Fair. 

The foreign stands at this year’s Fair came 
from the following countries: Italy, which 
exhibited refrigerators, office equipment, food 
machinery, typewriters, adding machines; 
tools, textile equipment, sewing machines, 
earthenware, firearms, and wines; Norway, 





List of Important Forthcoming 


International Trade Fairs 
(1950) 
International Trade Fair, Valencia, 
Spain—May 10 to 25. 
International Trade Fair, Paris, 
France—May 13 to 29. 
International Trade Fair, Prague, 


Czechoslovakia—May 14 to 31. 

International Trade Fair, Toronto, Can- 
ada--~May 29 to June 9. 

International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy 
June 7 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Lille, France 
June 10 to 25. 


International Trade Fair, Barcelona, 
Spain—June 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, 
France—June 11 to 26. 


First United States International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
August 7 to 20. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Tur- 
key—August 20 to September 20. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, 
Stockholm, Sweden—August 26 to 
September 10. 

International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Ger- 
many—August 27 to September 1. 
International Trade Fair, Karachi, 
Pakistan—September 1 to October 10. 
European Trade Fair, Strasbourg, 

France—September 2 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Plovdiv, Bul- 
garia—September 3 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands—September 5 to 14. 

International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy 
September 9 to 26. 

International Trade Fair, Ghent, Bel- 
gium—September 9 to 24. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Aus- 
tria—September 10 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, 
France—September 16 to October 2. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, 
Germany—September 17 to 22. 

Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium—Autumn (dates unknown). 

International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia—September 23 to October 7. 
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represented by exhibits of zinc, cadmium, 
and superphosphates, fishhooks, synthetic 
resins, explosives, and synthetic glues; the 
Netherlands, with exhibits of wearing ap- 
parel; Hungary, with textiles, shoes, gloves, 
and furs; Sweden, with cutlery, surgical in- 
struments, plastics, welding torches, oil heat- 
ers, stoves, and metal-drilling machines; 
Switzerland, with lace from St. Gall, some 
fabrics, and tourist-travel material; and 
Czechoslovakia, with textiles, glass, and 
crystal ware. 

The most outstanding foreign exhibit is 
reported to have been the Italian one, which 
was well organized. Other fine displays were 
French exhibits of trucks and busses and 
those of famous French automobile makes. 
The French silk display was also considered 
outstanding and richer than that of last year. 
The French agricultural exhibit, displaying 
tractors, farm equipment, and numerous 
other items, was well presented, and attract- 
ed much attention from rural visitors. 

Although the United States did not take 
part with a national commercial stand, 
American manufacturers of tractors, automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, cranes, and 
plastics showed their goods through their 
French representatives. However, the French 
ECA Mission had a Marshall Aid exihibit at 
the Fair, consisting of explanatory panels, 
enlarged photographs, and some American 
equipment. 

Further detailed information about this 
Fair will be published in a forthcoming is- 
sue of this magazine. 

Persons who might like to exhibit at the 
thirty-third Lyon International Trade Fair, 
traditionally held every year in April, should 
make their intentions known, as soon as 
possible, to Albin Gontard, President, Foire 
de Lyon, Rue Menestrier, Lyon, France. 


Fisheries Fair, 
Bremerhaven, Germany 


The 1950 German Fisheries Fair, after 12 
years’ interruption, will be held again in 
Bremerhaven, Germany, from the 20th to 
the 3lst of May. This Fair is open to for- 
eign as well as German exhibitors. 

Fifteen thousand square meters of space 
are being made available tc exhibitors in 
halls at DM 40 per square meter and up to 
30,000 square meters of outdoor space at DM 
10 per square meter (1 square meter = 10.7639 
square feet, 1 DM=$0.238095) . 

This Fair will be organized into the seven 
following categories: (1) Fish Catching; (2) 
Fish Processing and Distributing; (3) Fish- 
Processing Supplies; (4) Fish-Machinery 
Manufacturers; (5) Fish Transport and 
Storage (6) Marine Science; and (7) Retail- 
ing and Cooking of Fish. 

Persons wishing to contact the manage- 
ment of this Fair should address their in- 
quiries to Ausstellungsleitung der Deutschen 
Fishchereimesse 1950, Bremerhaven-Fischer- 
eihafen, Postfach, Germany. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES _ag 


(Continued from p. 42) 


Imports of cigarettes from the United 
States, equal to about 67,300,000 units in 
1949, were 41 percent below 1948, but the 
United States’ share was still high—90 per- 
cent of total imports. The drop in imports 
was due largely to the high price of the 
United States product, which retails at about 
double that of most Swiss-made cigarettes. 
Exports of cigarettes, most of which are des- 
tined to Italy and Trieste, are expected to 
continue at the 1948-1949 level of about 
3,750,000 pounds. 

The production of cigarettes in Switzerland 
continued to increase in 1949 but with a 
noticeable trend toward the less expensive 
brands. Output of cigars fell by about 25 
percent while pipe tobacco held its position 
in the market. 


TABLE 2.—Production of Tobacco Products, 
Switzerland 


{In thousands] 


Item 1948 1949 


Cigars (pieces) ; vibes 7 563, C00 423, 200 
Pipe tobacco (pounds) - - - --- 5, 157 | 5, 170 
Cigarettes (pieces) 5, 989, 000 6, 080, 945 


Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Exterieur 
de la Suisse. 








(Continued from p. 7) 


tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Indonesia. 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Chile. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Switzer- 
land. 

Candle Manufacturers—Peru. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Commercial Fishing Companies—Ceylon. 

Cow Peas and Black Eyed Peas Producers 
and Exporters—Turkey. 

Dairy Industry—Argentina. 

Dairy Industry—Luxembourg. 

Dairy Industry—Pakistan. 

Dairy Industry—United Kingdom. 

Edible Gelatin Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Fatty Acid, Stearine, Cottonseed and Tal- 
loil Pitch Producers and Distillers—France. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporter and 
Processors—United Kingdom. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Belgium. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Iron, Steel and Building Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Australia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Iraq. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Netherlands. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Spain. 


Importers and 
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Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia. 
Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 


Iraq. 
Physicians and Surgeons—New Zealand. 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers and 


Publishers—Iraq. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Belgium. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufac- 
turers—New Zealand. 

Railways—Colombia. 

Railways—Egypt. 

Railways—French West Africa. 

Railway Supply Houses—Argentina. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Pakistan. 

Schools and Colleges—Luxembourg. 

Schools and Colleges—Spain and Canary 
Islands. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Norway. 





The United States Market 
for Imported P¢ ITTERY 
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the latest designs and patterns to the 
attention of the buyers. 

The choice of retail outlets is of great 
importance. Foreign manufacturers 
with limited production might obtain 
orders from one of the large depart- 
ment stores or mail-order houses which 
send their buyers to foreign countries 
to place orders at the factories. How- 
ever, they should realize that most large 
department stores in the United States 
sell private-brand products as well as 
nationally advertised brands. In such 
instances, the customer buys because of 
the good reputation of the store and may 
not even ask the name of the manufac- 
turer of the ware. 

It should be remembered that the 
old established trade names on imported 
ware sometimes command premium 
prices. These prices should not be used 
as a guide in pricing a new brand for 
sale in the United States. 

United States importers of English 
earthenware usually add about 30 per- 
cent of landed cost to cover the costs of 
handling, overhead, and profit. The 
corresponding mark-up on_ English 
chinaware is about 20 percent. The dis- 
tributor mark-up for domestic or im- 
ported products is generally 15 percent 
of the purchase price. 

The retailers’ mark-up is at least 100 
percent. Department stores, which are 
important distributors of imported ware, 
show a tendency to increase their mark- 
up to over 100 percent by instructing 
their buyers to purchase in quantities at 
greater discount. The retail price is not 
increased. 

With regard to transportation charges, 
foreign manufacturers are not at a dis- 
advantage compared with Western 
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The Czech Minister of Foreign Trade re. 
vealed that the U. S. S. R. will also supply 
roller bearings and industrial equipment and 
“a far greater quantity of capital goods than 
ever before.” The total volume of Soviet 
shipments was officially estimated at about 
3,000,000 metric tons. 

Czech delivery commitments to the U, g. 
S. R. include the following: Pipes, raijs, 
cables, steam locomotives, power equipment, 
and other equipment; sugar, footwear, tex- 
tiles, and other goods. 

According to official Czech sources, the 
goods to be imported from the U. S. §. R, 
will be sold to them “at the lowest inter. 
national market prices, with Czechoslovakia 
paying only half of the transportation costs 
charged in accordance with international 
traffic rates.” 

With respect to anticipated Soviet food de. 
liveries, the Czech press anticipates that 
these imports will make it possible to con. 
tinue the unrationed sale of bread and flour, 
regardless of the results of the 1950 harvest, 
and will assure an adequate supply of meat 
and fats. 

Part of the Soviet shipments are expected 
to be delivered via the Danube or by rail 
across Poland, since the direct railroad con- 
nection via the Soviet—Czechoslovak border 
point is considered inadequate for a large 
volume of traffic 

Trade with the Soviet Union, according to 
the Czech Minister of Foreign Trade, will 
be more than ever “the main pillar of Czech 
foreign trade.” Czechoslovakia’s trade with 
the U. S. S. R. in 1949 reportedly accounted 
for about one-fourth of the country’s total 
foreign trade 

WITH HUNGARY 


According to the new protocol on mutual 
deliveries, signed in Moscow on March 1, 
1950, Soviet-Hungarian Trade turn-over in 
1950 is expected to increase by more than 
20 percent over 1949 

Principal commodities to be delivered by 
the U.S.S. R. include: Cotton, iron ore, coke, 
metals, industrial equipment, agricultural 
machines, and _ forest products. Listed 
among commodities to be supplied by Hun- 
gary are: Industrial equipment, steam loco- 
motives, railroad cars, barges, and textiles, 


WITH SovIET ZONE IN GERMANY 


The first trade and payments agreement 
between the U. S. S. R. and the Soviet- 
sponsored Government of Eastern Germany 
was concluded in Moscow on April 12, 1950. 
The two parties agreed, according to an 
official announcement, to an increase of 
more than 35 percent, as compared with their 
trade exchange in 1949 

The Soviet Union will provide Eastern 
Germany chiefly with grains, fats, ferrous 
and nonferrous metals, automobiles, trucks, 
apatite concentrate, manganese ore, petro- 
leum products, coke, and cotton. 

Eastern Germany will send to the Soviet 
Union mainly industrial equipment and ma- 
chines, cement, potash, chemicals, coal, and 
briquets. 





United States manufacturers, in com- 
peting for Midwestern, Southern, and 
Eastern markets. United States manu- 
facturers have to ship by rail, while 
foreign manufacturers can ship direct 
to western ports, to New Orleans, and 
Chicago at advantageous water rates. 
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